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TRADERS’  BANK  (1905). 


The  Work  of  Messrs.  Carrere  £?  Hastings 


During  the  last  thirty  years  the 
architectural  revival  in  the  Eastern 
American  states  has  been  dominated  by 
the  influence  and  the  work  of  two  firms 
— McKim,  Mead  & White,  and  Carrere 
& Hastings.  There  have,  of  course, 
been  practicing  a score  or  more  of  other 
architects,  who  have  made  valuable  in- 
dividual contributions  to  American 
architectural  design,  and  who  in  many 
instances  entirely  escaped  the  influence 
of  the  two  above-named  firms.  Never- 
theless there  is  no  doubt  that  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead  & vThite,  and  Carrere  & 
Hastings  occupy  a position  in  recent 
American  architectural  history,  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  any  of 
their  associates.  They  constitute  a 
class  by  themselves  in  respect  to  the 
volume  and  variety  of  their  work. 
They  constitute  a class  by  themselves 
in  the  fact  that  their  work  has  been 
peculiarly  representative.  They  consti- 
tute a class  by  themselves,  in  that  their 
work  has  been  particularly  formative 
in  its  influence.  They  both  anticipated 
the  lines,  which  in  general  the  develop- 
ment of  American  architecture  would 
travel,  and  by  the  force  of  their  exam- 
ple they  have  helped  American  archi- 
tecture to  understand  its  proper  meth- 
od and  its  immediate  goal,  and  to  ad- 
vance more  quickly  towards  its  attain- 
ment. 

While,  however,  Messrs.  McKim, 
Mead  & White  and  Carrere  & Hastings 
constitute  a class  by  themselves  in  their 
relations  to  their  contemporaries,  the 
two  firms  are  distinguished  one  from 


another  by  certain  essential  differences, 
both  of  purpose  and  of  achievement. 
They  are  similar  in  the  volume  and  va- 
riety of  their  work  and  the  extent  of 
their  influence.  They  are  similar  in 
that  both  of  them,  after  a preliminary 
period  of  hesitation,  attached  them- 
selves definitely  and  finally  to  that 
vague,  but  significant  stream  of 
architectural  tendency,  which  we  know 
by  the  name  of  the  Renaissance.  But 
it  should  be  immediately  added  that 
Carrere  & Hastings  attached  them- 
selves to  a phase  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Renaissance  wholly  different  from 
that  of  McKim,  Mead  & White.  The 
Renaissance  passed  through  many  dif- 
ferent forms  during  the  several  cen- 
turies of  its  architectural  development, 
and  McKim,  Mead  & White  did  not 
identify  their  work  specifically  with 
any  one  of  these  phases.  They  were 
predominantly  earlv  Italian  in  their 
sympathies,  but  this  bias  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  designing,  when  it 
suited  their  purposes,  Roman,  Palla- 
dian,  Louis  Seize  or  Georgian  build- 
ings. Carrere  & Hastings,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  for  the  most  part  faith- 
ful in  their  allegiance  to  a certain  phase 
of  the  French  Renaissance;  and  this 
fact  is  symptomatic  of  a salient  differ- 
ence both  of  idea  and  of  temper  be- 
tween the  two  firms.  They  consciously 
selected  this  phase  of  Renaissance 
architecture  as  the  point  of  departure 
of  their  work,  and  they  made  this 
choice  from  certain  definite  and  intelli- 
gible reasons.  Moreover,  in  thus  pur- 
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posely  restricting  the  stylistic  variety 
of  their  work,  Carrere  & Hastings 
have  unquestionably  taken  a step  in 
advance  over  the  more  eclectic  prac- 
tices of  McKim,  Mead  & White. 
What  American  architecture  needed 
was  a constantly  increasing  definition 
of  its  authoritative  forms,  because  only 
by  such  definition  could  the  necessary 
and  desirable  mastery  of  any  particular 
form  be  obtained.  Whatever  one  may 
think,  consequently,  of  the  compara- 


White,  and  the  significance  of  the  im- 
provement made  thereupon  by  Carrere 
& Hastings. 

Critics,  particularly  foreign  critics,  of 
American  architecture  have  usually 
been  unable  to  discover  any  guiding 
idea  back  of  its  transformations,  ex- 
cept that  of  a meaningless  and  indis- 
criminate imitation  of  European  archi- 
tectural forms ; and  they  have  usually 
assumed  that  any  such  characterization 
carried  with  it  a substantially  complete 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


PONCE  DE  LEON  HOTEL— INTERIOR  COURT. 


tive  merit  of  the  work  of  these  two  firms, 
the  general  architectural  policy  of  Car- 
rere & Hastings  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  in  general  an  improvement  on 
that  of  McKim,  Mead  & White.  The 
former  were  the  younger  firm,  who  not 
only  followed  the  example  of  their 
predecessor,  but  in  certain  respects 
bettered  it ; and  the  peculiar  importance 
of  Carrere  & Hastings  cannot  be  un- 
derstood unless  a careful  explanation 
is  attempted,  both  of  the  significance 
of  the  example  set  by  McKim,  Mead  & 


condemnation  of  all  its  works  and  prac- 
tices. Any  criticism  which  originates 
in  such  a general  point  of  view  makes 
the  kind  of  mistake  which  tends  to  in- 
validate all  of  its  subsequent  judgments. 
American  architecture  has  been  imita- 
tive, of  course ; but  it  has  been  imita- 
tive of  necessity  and  for  excellent  rea- 
sons. At  times,  also,  this  imitation  has 
been  indiscriminate  and  meaningless ; 
but  on  the  whole  its  use  of  European 
architectural  forms  has  been  gradually 
becoming  more  discriminate  and  more 
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significant.  American  architectural  his- 
tory has  been  the  record  of  a develop- 
ment, and  no  criticism  of  an  important 
individual  architect  has  any  chance  of 
being  just  and  edifying  unless  the 
critic  understands  the  trend  of  this  pro- 
cess of  development,  and  the  place 


For  American  architecture  to  have 
started  in  anything  but  the  imitation 
of  foreign  or  European  architectural 
forms  would  have  been  a violation 
both  of  precedent  and  of  good  judg- 
ment. In  periods  when  communication 
was  difficult  and  precarious,  and  when 
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therein  which  the  individual  architect 
has  made  for  himself.  Our  first  task 
must  consequently  be  that  of  describ- 
ing in  a very  general  way  the  manner 
in  which  American  architecture  has  de- 
veloped, and  the  conditions  which  have 
determined  its  progressive  transforma- 
tions. 


a people  could  assert  its  right  to  na- 
tional development  only  by  successfully 
defending  itself  against  its  neighbors  or 
conquering  them,  imitation  necessarily 
played  a much  smaller  (although  still 
by  no  means  negligible)  part  in  architec- 
tural development  than  it  has  during 
the  past  five  centuries ; but  just  in  pro- 
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portion  as  intercourse  among  different 
peoples  is  safe,  easy  and  quick,  the  pe- 
culiarly intelligent  people  is  the  one 
that  knows  what  and  when  and  how  to 
borrow.  The  American  colonists  being 
the  offshoot  of  Europe  peoples,  were 
obliged  to  borrow  their  whole  stock-in- 
trade  of  ideas,  laws  and  manners  and 
technical  forms  and  practices.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  imperative  requirements 
of  life  in  a new  and  undeveloped  coun- 


the  present  day  they  have  not  escaped 
a certain  necessary  colonialism  in  their 
technical  ideals  and  practices,  and  for 
special  reasons  their  architectural 

methods  have  remained  even  less  inde- 
pendent than  has  been  the  case  with 
the  other  arts. 

One  of  the  strongest  influences 

working  on  behalf  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  any  art  is  the  endeavor  of  its 

practitioners  to  express  a peculiarly 


PONCE  DE  LEON  HOTEL— DINING  ROOM. 


try,  they  soon  began  to  modify  the 
equipment  in  civilization,  which  had 
been  brought  across  the  Atlantic ; but 
in  the  beginning  they  naturally  modi- 
fied that  part  of  their  equipment,  which 
was  the  greatest  immediate  practical 
importance,  viz. : their  political  and 
economic  ideas,  their  manners  and 
their  laws.  In  respect  to  technical 
forms  they  remained  colonists  long 
after  they  had  become  politically  and 
economically  independent.  Down  to 


local  subject-matter;  and  it  is  this  en- 
deavor which  has  been  responsible  for 
whatever  national  character  Americans 
have  been  able  to  impart  to  their  sculp- 
ture, painting  and  literature.  But 
architecture  in  a sense  has  no  subject- 
matter.  Like  music  it  is  an  art  in 
which  no  valid  distinction  can  be  made 
between  subject-matter  and  form.  The 
architecture  of  any  country  and  that  of 
the  United  States  in  particular  has 
peculiar  conditions  to  meet,  local  mate- 
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West  105th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WEST  END  CHAPEL  (1889). 


pendent  interest  for  the  public,  apart 
from  the  forms  in  which  they  are  em- 
bodied. They  provide  the  architect 
with  his  difficulties  and  his  opportuni- 
ties ; but  they  do  not  provide  him  with 


peculiar  use  of  his  appropriate  lan- 
guage. He  is  as  much  tied  to  certain 
conventional  forms  of  expression  as 
the  man  of  letters  is  to  the  English  vo- 
cabulary and  grammar.  If  he  used  any 


any  independent  means  of  winning  pub- 
lic attention.  While  the  novelist  who 
writes  in  the  English  language  can  gain 
a hearing  by  writing  about  familiar 
American  subjects,  the  architect  can 
gain  a hearing  only  by  means  of  his 


rials  to  master  and  novel  problems  to 
solve ; and  in  this  sense  it  can  be  said 
that  American  architecture  has  a spe- 
cial and  local  subject-matter.  But 
these  local  conditions,  materials  and 
problems  have  no  intrinsic  and  inde- 
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other  forms  he  would  not  be  under- 
stood, and  he  would  in  addition  run  a 
grave  risk  of  not  understanding  him- 
self, and  he  cannot  make  those  familiar 
forms  look  fresh  merely  by  the  help  of 
peculiarly  fresh  material.  His  work  is 
not  essentially  any  more  imitative  than 
that  of  a painter  or  a novelist.  All 
American  technical  methods  and  forms 


in  the  selection  of  those  forms  best 
suited  to  the  local  purposes,  and  then 
in  the  peculiarly  consistent,  idiomatic, 
realistic,  and  beautiful  rendering  of  the 
adopted  style.  The  distinction  of  mod- 
ern French  architecture  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  for  some  centuries  French 
architects  have  on  the  whole  been  more 
consistent,  more  capable  and  more  in- 


CENTRAL  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  (1891). 

Providence,  R.  I. 


are  borrowed ; but  the  architect  has  no 
way  of  concealing  his  borrowing. 

American  architects  have  no  reason 
to  be  apologetic  about  the  alien  source 
of  their  technical  methods  and  forms. 
There  was  nothing  else  for  them  to  do, 
and  they  have  only  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  European  architects  of  the 
past  several  centuries.  All  architec- 
ture since  the  Renaissance  has  been 
imitative  in  method  and  alien  in  origin. 
Good  architecture  has  consisted,  first, 


telligent  in  their  imitation  than  have 
the  architects  of  other  countries,  and 
whatever  distinction  American  ardhi- 
tecture  has  any  chance  of  attaining 
must  depend  upon  the  display  of  simi- 
lar merits.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Amer- 
ican architectural  development  has  de- 
pended upon  the  display  of  similarly 
meritorious  qualities.  It  would  have 
been  absolutely  fatal  for  American 
architecture  in  the  beginning  to  have 
been  anything  but  a reproduction  of 
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traditional  European  forms,  because 
native  forms  were  entirely  lacking. 
The  only  way  a local  tradition  could 
be  introduced  was  by  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  the  more  appropriate  Eu- 


associations ; and  it  is  by  the  power 
which  certain  architectural  forms  have 
of  arousing  such  associations  that  they 
are  endowed  with  warmth  and  life  to 
the  architect  and  his  public.  Thus  the 
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Providence,  R.  I. 


ropean  styles.  A national  architecture 
cannot  be  constructed  merely  by  the  in- 
telligent adaptation  of  local  materials 
and  building  methods  to  local  practical 
problems.  In  order  to  be  interesting, 
buildings  must  be  charged  with  human 


fact  that  America  was  a new  coun- 
try increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
necessity  for  a systematic  policy  of  imi- 
tating traditional  European  forms ; 
and  once  the  practice  was  begun,  it  had 
to  be  carried  through  to  its  logical  con- 
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elusion.  It  had  to  be  continued,  until 
both  the  architect  and  his  public  became 
tired  of  mere  imitation,  and  sought  to 
discriminate  between  imitation  which 
had  become  an  indiscriminate,  mechani- 
cal and  useless  copying  of  European 
styles  and  one  which  exercised  both  an 
intelligent  discrimination  among  these 
styles,  and  which  began  the  process  of 
intelligently  adapting  them  to  American 
conditions  and  needs. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  American  archi- 
tecture has  passed  gradually  from  a 
habit  of  indiscriminate  and  incompetent 
imitation  into  a conscious  practice  of 
more  discriminate  and  more  competent 
imitation.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
Georgian,  because  the  colonies  were  or 
became  English  colonies ; and  it  was  as 
natural  for  an  American  merchant  to 
build  a Georgian  house  as  it  was  for  an 
English  merchant.  It  continued  to  be 
Georgian  for  a decade  or  two  after  1789, 
because  Americans  knew  no  other  way 
of  building;  but  the  tendency  ■ to  add 
porches,  supported  by  huge  columns, 
provided  the  transition  to  the  next  step. 
The  Classic  revival  followed,  in  the 
adoption  of  which  the  American  archi- 
tect was  merely  obeying  an  imitative 
idea,  which  extended  to  Europe  as  well, 
and  whose  adoption  could  be  defended 
by  a vague  association  between  democ- 
racy and  classicism.  It  was  a mistake,  of 
course,  but  it  was  a mistake  which  was 
partly  redeemed  by  the  single-minded- 
ness and  sincerity  with  which  it  was  ac- 
cepted; and  because  of  this  sincerity, 
American  architecture  owes  some  of  its 
best  buildings  to  the  Classic  revival.  As  it 
happened,  however,  the  Classic  revival 
was  coincident  with  social  and  economic 
changes  in  American  life,  which  tempo- 
rarily brought  about  a debasement  of 
all  technical  and  intellectual  standards. 
The  Classic  revival  was  succeeded  by 
a period  of  wholly  indiscriminate,  unin- 
telligent and  incompetent  imitation  of 
European  styles ; and  this  fact  was  par- 
ticularly unfortunate,  because  it  occurred 
in  the  decade  preceding  and  succeeding 
the  war,  when  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  Eastern  States  resulted  in  a revival 
of  house-building.  The  commercial 
architects  of  the  time  used  to  advertise 


that  they  kept  in  stock  plans  for  all  kinds 
of  houses,  in  any  known  style.  It  was 
not  enough  to  offer  the  public  a choice 
between  a “Greek,”  a Gothic  and  an 
Italian  villa.  Swiss  chalets  and  Orien- 
tal kiosques  were  considered  necessary 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  American 
democrats’  varied  individual  tastes  in 
houses,  and  in  certain  cases,  such  as 
“Armsmear,”  near  Hartford,  deliberate 
attempts  were  made  to  combine  Classic 
Gothic,  Italian,  Swiss  and  Oriental  fea- 
tures in  one  single  building.  But  such 
aberrations  occurred  toward  the  end  of 
this  phase  of  American  architectural  his- 
tory, which  was  due  to  a temporary  ob- 
literation of  all  technical,  intellectual  and 
artistic  standards — literature  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

During  the  decade  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  war,  a beginning  was  made 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  a higher 
technical  standard  in  architectural  de- 
sign, and  towards  a more  intelligent  and 
selective  habit  of  imitation.  Certain 
architects,  many  of  them  of  English 
birth,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  un- 
der the  influence  of  Ruskin,  began  a 
much  more  sincere  attempt  to  introduce 
an  American  Gothic  tradition  than  any 
which  had  yet  been  made ; and  in  so  do- 
ing they  were  really  taking  up  the  thread 
of  American  architectural  development 
at  the  point  where  it  had  fallen  from 
the  hands  of  the  Classic  revivalists. 
Tneir  influence,  reinforced  by  that  of 
Eastlake  in  interior  decoration,  domi- 
nated what  architecture  there  was  in 
this  country  almost  to  1880.  It  had  the 
advantage  of  being  more  scholarly,  bet- 
ter equipped,  and  more  earnest  than  any 
movement  which  had  yet  made  a contri- 
bution to  American  architecture ; but  its 
effect  was  rather  moral  and  technical 
than  stylistic.  The  younger  men  brought 
up  in  the  offices  of  these  Gothic  revival- 
ists rarely  remained  true  to  the  stylistic 
bias  of  their  masters ; but  they  inherited 
a sounder  technical  equipment  and  an 
equal  amount  of  sincerity  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  they  added  thereto  a still  live- 
lier disposition  to  individual  self-expres- 
sion. 

The  phase  which  succeeded  the  Gothic 
revival  is  confused  and  is  characterized 
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Mail  and  Express  Building— Tower. 
New  York  City. 


by  conflicting  tendencies;  but  it  becomes 
comprehensible  in  the  light  of  the  devel- 
opment of  American  architecture  after 
1885.  These  intervening  years  were  re- 
markable for  the  tremendous  power  ex- 


Methodist  Church — Tower. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

ercised  bv  one  man — Richardson — who, 
by  the  force  of  his  example,  added  the 
weight  of  the  Romanesque  revival  to 
the  series  of  our  architectural  experi- 
ments. But  this  experiment  was  at  bot- 
tom no  more  than  a personal  tour  de 
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force.  While  the  Romanesque  revival 
did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  its 
originator,  the  individual  power  exhib- 
ited by  Richardson  had  its  analogies  in 
the  work  accomplished  at  that  time  and 
later  by  such  architects  as  Root,  Babb, 
Haight,  Cope  and  Post.  The  work  of 
all  of  these  and  other  similar  designers 
has  been  characterized  by  great  power 
and  consistency  in  the  expression  of  a 
single  style ; but  they  belong  to  the 
period  whose  most  vigorous  exponent 
was  Richardson.  Richard  Morris  Hunt 
must  be  attached,  chronologically,  to  this 


ments  was  by  way  of  being  chaotic  and 
confusing.  It  was  reserved  for  another 
firm  to  bring  to  this  “battle  of  the  styles” 
the  force  of  still  another  example — the 
force,  that  is,  of  a very  special  interest 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  firm  of 
McKim,  Mead  & White  belongs,  in  its 
origin,  to  the  group  of  architectural  con- 
temporaries and  successors  of  Richard- 
son, which  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Its  earlier  work  was  characterized  by 
a bias  towards  the  freer  architectural 
forms  which  had  found  favor  with  the 
majority  of  that  group;  and  only  after 


RESIDENCE  OF  E.  C.  BENEDICT,  ESQ.— WATERFRONT  VIEW. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


same  group,  but  the  influence  of  his 
work  was  different,  because  it  combined 
less  individuality  with  more  eclectic  ten- 
dencies— a more  scholarly  knowledge, 
and  wider  svmpathies. 

All  of  the  able  designers  mentioned 
above  were  traditionalists,  in  that  they 
made  no  attempt  to  depart  from  the 
American  convention  of  imitation;  but 
most  of  them  sought,  by  the  force  of 
their  own  example  to  recommend  to 
their  associates  and  the  public,  one  par- 
ticular architectural  style.  And  for  this 
very  reason  the  result  of  their  experi- 


some  years  of  joint  practice  did  the 
work  of  the  firm  exhibit  a marked  pre- 
dilection for  the  models  and  forms  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  When  this  ten- 
dency first  appeared,  the  contemporary 
critic  might  have  supposed  merely  that 
one  more  combatant  had  been  added  to 
the  “battle  of  styles”;  and  this  account 
of  the  matter  would  not  have  been  whol- 
ly devoid  of  truth.  But  it  was  also  true 
that  the  new  belligerent  was  destined  to 
put  up  a much  more  successful  fight 
than  his  older  rivals.  Neither  was  its 
comparative  success  due  merely  to  the 
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great  ability  of  the  individual  architects, 
in  whose  buildings  the  early  Renaissance 
forms  were  embodied.  The  profound 
sympathy  and  understanding  which  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  & White  had  for  Renais- 
sance architecture  had  much  to  do  with 
the  influence  which  their  work  had  upon 
their  associates  and  successors ; but  of 
equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  was 


tually  began  with  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance; and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  an 
almost  heroic  effort  of  the  imagination 
that  a contemporary  individual  can 
bridge  the  distance  which  separates  him 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  task  is  not 
beyond  individual  power;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  peculiarly  gifted  men  will 
persist  in  the  attempt  to  renew  those 


LAUREL-IN-THE -PINES— FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


Lakewood,  N.  J. 

the  fact  that  they  popularized  by  their 
example  a specific  tradition,  much  better 
adapted  to  American  needs  than  any  or 
all  phases  of  the  Gothic,  Romanesque  or 
purely  Classic  architecture. 

The  architectural  tradition  of  the 
Renaissance  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
American  needs  for  many  different  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  intellectual 
life  of  modern  Europe  and  America  ac- 


ideals  and  forms  of  mediaeval  life  which 
are  worth  perpetuation.  But  they 
should  not  for  the  present  expect  many 
imitators,  and  they  must  be  content  to 
acquire  that  kind  of  goodness  which  is 
inseparable  from  loneliness.  Their  ex- 
ample is  in  truth  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  modern  life,  and 
in  particular  of  modern  architecture. 
Modern  architecture,  European  as  well 
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COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE  (1892). 
New  York  City. 


as  American,  is  necessarily  imitative ; 
and  the  work  of  imitation  has  a 
logic  of  its  own,  which  cannot  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity 

Ideals,  examples  and  forms  capable  of 
fruitful  imitation  must  possess  a certain 
flexibility  and  universality.  They  must 
be  the  result  of  general  and  widely  dif- 
fused intellectual  svmpathies  and  ideals, 


because  the  Roman  influence  in  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
alive,  but  submerged.  It  was  merely 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  Renais- 
sance; and  the  success  of  that  period  in 
renewing  a long-distant  past,  without 
losing  the  quality  of  being  modern  and 
contemporary,  was  a triumph  for  con- 
servative intellectual  reform.  It  showed 


instead  of  highly  specialized  intellec- 
tual sympathies  and  ideals.  Now  the 
ideals  and  sympathies  of  the  Renais- 
sance were  themselves  imitative,  flexi- 
ble, universal  and  broadly  sympathetic. 
They  were  the  result  of  a partly 
artificial  attempt  to  revive  Roman  tra- 
ditions, forms  and  examples ; but  the  at- 
tempt was  less  artificial  than  it  seemed, 


that  a people  could  be  imitative  without 
any  necessary  sacrifice  of  individuality, 
and  that  they  could  be  innovators  with- 
out losing  touch  with  a corrective  and 
leavening  tradition. 

The  Renaissance  revival  initiated  by 
McKim,  Mead  & White  made,  conse- 
quently, a much  livelier  and  more  per- 
manent appeal  to  the  American  public 
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than  had  the  preceding  Classic,  Gothic 
and  Romanesque  revivals.  It  placed 
before  them  familiar  and  beautiful  arch- 
itectural forms,  which  could  be  success- 
fully imitated  without  any  extraordinary 
individual  imaginative  effort,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  worthily  embodied  the 
spirit  of  a great  architectural  movement. 
McKim,  Mead  & White  were  not,  like 
Richardson,  imposing  an  individual  pref- 
erence on  a fascinated  but  restricted 
body  of  admirers.  They  were  inter- 
preting to  the  American  public  the  les- 
son in  architectural  history  which  it  had 
to  learn.  They  were  anticipating  the 
American  need  of  an  architectural  style 
which  could  be  imitated  without  either 
being  falsified  or  re-created  in  the  pro- 
cess; and  for  that  reason  their  influence 
has  been  much  more  formative  than 
that  of  any  of  the  group  out  of  which 
they  issued.  Their  example  was  not 
only,  like  that  of  Richardson,  influen- 
tial, because  it  was  powerful;  but  it  was 
even  more  influential  because  it  was 
prophetic.  It  was  based  upon  a correct 
criticism  of  the  comparative  value  for 
the  purposes  of  modern  American  arch- 
itecture of  the  several  leading  architec- 
tural traditions. 

It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  the 
full  consequences  and  meaning  of  any 
innovation  are  brought  out  in  the  work 
of  the  original  innovator ; and,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  such  has  been  the  case  with 
McKim,  Mead  & White.  Representa- 
tive as  they  were,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
better  architectural  purposes  of  their 
day,  and  prophetic  as  their  work  was 
of  the  actual  course  of  American  archi- 
tectural development,  both  the  lesson 
and  the  prophecy  failed  in  certain  re- 
spects of  being  complete.  For  one  thing, 
the  Renaissance,  both  in  architecture 
and  in  eve'n  other  departments  of  tech- 
nical work,  has  stood  for  very  many  dif- 
ferent tendencies.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
a sane  critical  judgment  will  select  the 
Renaissance  as  the  most  available  point 
of  departure  for  American  architecture 
of  the  present  and  the  future,  the  fur- 
ther question  remains  to  be  asked 
whether  every  aspect  of  the  Renaissance 
is  equally  available  for  the  purpose. 
Should  the  selection  be  carried  any 


further?  Are  there  any  good  reasons 
for  preferring  any  one  to  any  other 
phase  in  the  development  of  Renaissance 
architecture?  The  answer  which  the 
work  of  McKim,  Mead  & White  makes 
to  such  questions  cannot  be  other  than 
ambiguous.  On  the  whole,  the  aspect 
of  the  Renaissance  with  which  they 
were  most  in  sympathy  was  its  earlier 
Italian  phase,  and  this  preference  dom- 
inates their  work.  But  they  have  not 
been  excluded  thereby  from  borrowing 
the  forms  of  almost  every  other  architec- 
tural phase  of  the  movement.  They  have 
not  scrupled  to  build  French  seven- 
teenth century  chateaux  and  Georgian 
mansions,  as  well  as  early  Italian  villas, 
while  in  other  cases  there  is  obviously 
an  ingredient  in  their  work  derived  from 
Palladio  and  his  imitators.  Nor  is  this 
all.  In  two  or  three  conspicuous  build- 
ings they  have  preferred  to  go  direct  to 
Roman  models  for  inspiration,  and  in  at 
least  two  cases  with  peculiarly  conspicu- 
ous success.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
they  could  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  selection  of  any  one  phase  of 
Renaissance  architecture  as  better  for 
American  purposes  than  any  other 
phase.  They  preferred,  in  this  respect, 
to  keep  their  liberty ; and  they  retained 
in  this  choice  a surviving  trace  of  the 
mixture  of  individualism  and  eclecti- 
cism which  had  characterized  in  general 
the  group  out  of  which  they  had  issued. 

In  another  respect,  also,  McKim, 
Mead  & White  failed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  later  tendencies  in  American 
architectural  development.  They  have  not 
had,  to  the  same  extent,  the  benefit  of  the 
school  training  which  has  had  such  a 
profound  influence  on  so  many  of  their 
contemporaries  and  followers.  By  the 
foregoing  statement,  we  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
well-informed  and  well-equipped  archi- 
tects in  every  technical  respect.  Neither 
do  we  mean  to  affirm  that  the  school 
training  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  younger  architects  have  enjoyed  has 
been  wholly  advantageous  to  the  quality 
of  their  work.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  like  the  majority  of  the  group 
from  which  they  issued,  they  received 
the  best  part  of  their  schooling  in  the 
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Richmond,  Va. 

offices  of  older  architects,  and  in  this 
respect  they  differed  from  their  younger 
associates.  Within  certain  limits,  the 
comparative  absence  of  school  training 
was,  considering  the  kind  of  work  they 
were  destined  to  do,  an  advantage  to 
them.  In  all  probability  they  would 
never  have  expressed  so  freely,  so  spon- 
taneously, and  so  sympathetically  varied 
aspects  of  the  Renaissance  tradition,  in 
case  they  had  been  passed  through  the 
rigid  discipline  of  the  school ; and  in 
that  event  they  would  have  exerted  a 
less  powerful  personal  influence  on  the 
course  of  American  architectural  trans- 
formation. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  sympatheti- 
cally possessed  by  the  spirit  and  the 
architecture  of  the  early  Renaissance 
had  at  least  one  less  desirable  effect 
upon  their  work.  They  were  fascinated 
by  the  effect  of  these  Renaissance  build- 
ings, and  they  sought,  above  all,  to  re- 
produce a similarly  seductive  and  per- 
suasive effect  in  their  own  version  of 
these  traditional  forms.  They  succeed- 
ed brilliantly,  but  their  success  entailed 


certain  penalties.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
effect  they  were  frequently  far  less 
scrupulous  about  the  economy  and  the 
propriety  of  their  plans  than  a school- 
trained  architect  would  have  dared  to 
be.  On  the  whole,  they  tended  to  sacri- 
fice plan  to  design,  and  to  consider  a 
building  chiefly  as  a matter  of  a hand- 
some exterior.  Assuming  that  some  such 
sacrifice  was  necessarily  associated  with 
their  brilliant  and  peculiar  success,  and 
with  the  powerful  influence  they  ex- 
erted, the  game  was  assuredly  worth 
the  candle ; but  a technical  method, 
which  was  in  their  case  justified  by  its 
results,  might  well  be  demoralizing  to 
less  capable  imitators.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  very  few  of  the  younger  architects 
followed  their  example  in  this  respect. 
The  more  rigid  training  of  the  latter 
saved  them  from  the  danger  of  over- 
emphasizing an  aspect  of  a complete 
building,  which,  essential  as  it  is,  should 
in  the  interest  of  thoroughly  good  work 
be  made  subordinate  to  the  plan. 

The  younger  associates  of  McKim, 
Afead  & White  have,  consequently,  va- 
ried from  the  practices  and  example  of 
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that  firm  chiefly  in  two  respects.  They 
have  tended  to  restrict  the  choice  of  their 
adopted  forms  to  much  narrower  limits ; 
and  in  general  they  have  preferred  the 
French  to  the  Italian  phase  of  the  Ren- 


ries  from  any  such  transposition  of  fun- 
damental architectural  values  as  are  in- 
volved in  the  sacrifice  of  the  plan  of  a 
building  to  its  design — which  is,  at  bot- 
tom, equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 


Patei’son,  N.  J. 


PATERSON  CITY  HALL  (1893). 


aissance.  Moreover,  their  preference  for 
the  French  architectural  tradition  has 
been  the  natural  result  of  their  school 
training  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  and 
this  training,  whatever  its  disadvan- 
tages, effectually  prevents  its  beneficia- 


function  of  a building  to  its  appearance. 

* * ^ * * * 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries  of  Messrs. 
Carrere  & Hastings  was  a necessary 
preliminary  to  a specific  description  of 
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the  meaning  and  quality  of  their  work 
and  of  their  place  in  American  archi- 
tectural development.  As  was  stated 
in  the  opening  section,  Carrere  & Hast- 
ings have  shared  with  McKim,  Mead  & 


their  work  and  the  extent  of  their  in- 
fluence. In  certain  respects,  Carrere  & 
Hastings  have  merely  confirmed  and 
reinforced  the  example  of  McKim, 
Mead  & White.  Indeed,  both  Mr. 


RESIDENCE  OF  DR.  CHRISTIAN  HERTER  (1893). 
819  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


White  the  distinction  of  being  the  pe- 
culiarly conspicuous  and  successful 
architects  of  their  own  day.  These  two 
firms  occupy  a class  by  themselves  in 
respect  to  the  volume  and  variety  of 


Carrere  and  Mr.  Hastings  performed 
their  earliest  practical  work  in  the  office 
of  McKim,  Mead  & White,  just  as 
Stanford  White  himself  occupied  a stool 
in  the  office  of  Richardson  and  Charles 
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F.  McKim  in  that  of  Russell  Sturgis. 
At  the  time,  however,  when  Messrs. 
Carrere  & Hastings  were  working  with 
the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  & White, 
the  later  practice  and  policy  of  that  firm 


shingled  dwellings,  and  it  was  not  until 
about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Carrere  and  Mr.  Hastings  that  the  policy 
of  the  firm  began  to  change.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  their  practice,  Carrere 


RESIDENCE  OF  H.  T.  SL0ANE  (1894). 
18  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 


had  not  been  definitely  developed.  Their  & Hastings  arrayed  themselves  on  the 
employment  in  McKim,  Mead  & White’s  side  of  the  Renaissance  revivalists.  They 
office  was  coincident  partly  with  the  understood,  also,  that  the  architectural 
firm’s  earlier  period  of  gabled  and  language  of  that  period  was  more  pre- 
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cisely  translatable  into  modern  Ameri- 
can terms  than  that  of  any  other  period, 
and  they  understood  that  it  must  become 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  gradual 
establishment  of  a local  American  tra- 


original ; but  for  the  present,  origin- 
ality is  necessarily  revolutionary ; and 
there  is  no  meaning  in  a revolution  with- 
out an  established  order  from  which  to 
revolt.  Carrere  & Hastings  joined  with 
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dition.  They  were  not  betrayed,  con- 
sequently, by  an  illusive  pursuit  of  mere 
originality.  The  time  may  come  when 
American  architects  can  afford  to  be 


McKim,  Mead  & .White  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  an  order,  and  they  looked 
in  the  same  direction  for  the  necessary 
material.  They  understood  that  a local 
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American  tradition  must  be  founded 
upon  an  antecedent  European  tradition, 
because  acceptable  architectural  forms 
must  be  served  up  with  a garniture  of 
splendid  associations  and  of  unim-1 
peachable  authority.  The  notion  that 
Americans  can  for  many  generations 
dispense  with  such  associations  and  cre- 
ate a group  of  local  realistic  forms, 
based  upon  the  peculiar  function  and 
structure  of  American  buildings,  can  re- 
ceive no  countenance  from  a study  of 
architectural  history.  The  ideal  on 
which  such  a notion  is  based  is  an 
aesthetic  ideal,  which  is  impossible  of 
application  and  which,  so  far  as  applied, 
would  be  sterile  in  its  general  results. 

Upon  the  f oregoing  point  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  architects  have  al- 
ways been  agreed,  but  when  Carrere  & 
Hastings  began  to  practice  there  was 
no  similar  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  architectural  style  best 
adapted  to  American  purposes.  Carrere 
& Hastings  share  with  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  the  credit  of  having  originated 
and  popularized  the  Renaissance  revival. 
That  revival  was  bound  to  come,  in  any 
event,  for  reasons  which  we  have  al- 
ready indicated ; but  the  completeness 
of  its  triumph  and  the  form  which  it  has 
assumed  were  due  to  the  decisive  influ- 
ence of  these  two  firms.  If  their  work 
had  not  been  intruded  into  the  course 
of  American  architecture  just  when  it 
was,  the  Renaissance  revival  in  this 
country  might  have  been  submerged 
under  a deluge  of  modern  French  arch- 
itectural forms  and  fashions,  which 
would  have  really  threatened  the  pros- 
perity of  our  American  architectural 
future.  The  example  of  these  two  firms 
gave,  however,  an  initial  dignity  and 
authority  to  the  older  Renaissance 
forms,  which  proved  to  be  educative  to 
the  American  public,  and  which  saved 
this  country  fiom  becoming  an  archi- 
tectural dependency  of  modern  France. 
Thus  their  influence  was  both  radical 
and  conservative.  It  was  radical  in  that 
it  sought  to  establish  a tradition  of 
architectural  style,  for  which  there  were 
no  authoritative  precedents  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  conservative  in  that  it  gave 
that  style  an  expression,  based  upon  its 


better,  more  flexible  and  more  dignified 
phases. 

United,  however,  as  McKim,  Mead 
& White  and  Carrere  & Hastings  were 
in  their  devotion  to  the  better  phases 
of  Renaissance  architecture,  a no  less 
emphatic  difference  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  respective  policies  of  the  two 
firms.  Carrere  & Hastings  almost  im- 
mediately selected  as  their  own  one  of 
the  several  sub-styles  of  the  Renais- 
sance ; whereas,  McKim,  Mead  & White, 
as  we  have  seen,  jumped,  much  as  they 
pleased,  from  one  to  another  phase 
of  the  Renaissance  down  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Moreover,  this 
selection  by  Carrere  & Hastings  was  the 
result  not  merely  of  personal  preference, 
although  personal  preference  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  their  choice. 
It  was  founded  upon  a critical  interpre- 
tation of  modern  architectural  history. 
They  selected  as  the  style  which  gave 
American  architects  their  best  oppor- 
tunity, that  of  France  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  this 
style  was  preferred,  because  it  marks 
the  termination  of  Renaissance  architec- 
tural development.  Up  to  that  time  or 
a little  later,  the  Renaissance  forms  had 
passed  through  many  different  phases, 
some  better  than  others,  but  all  of  them 
based  upon  an  intelligent  attempt  to 
give  those  forms  a more  consistent  ex- 
pression and  to  adapt  them  more  com- 
pletely to  novel  and  contemporary  needs. 
This  effort  culminated  in  the  domestic 
architecture  of  France  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Thereafter  came  the 
Classic  and  the  Gothic  revivals,  which 
attempted  impossible  tasks  and  which 
broke  the  continuity  of  Renaissance 
architectural  development.  They  argued 
that  the  best  course  which  American 
architecture  could  take  at  the  present 
time  would  be,  consequently,  to  pick  up 
the  thread  of  Renaissance  architectural 
development  at  the  point  where  it  was 
dropped  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  so  to  restore  the 
architectural  vessel  to  its  true  and 
profitable  course. 

Such  is  the  theory  upon  which  in 
general  the  policy  of  Carrere  & Hast- 
ings has  been  based;  and  its  plausibility 
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and  persuasiveness  must  appeal  to 
every  disinterested  person.  The  Classic 
and  the  Gothic  revivals  were  mistakes 
which  have  interfered  with  the  contin- 
uity of  architectural  development,  and 
which  diverted  much  sincere  and  en- 
thusiastic architectural  endeavor  to  un- 
profitable courses.  It  was  simply  a case 
of  one  extreme  passing  because  of  its 
own  excesses  into  another.  A frigid 
but  bloated  pseudo-classicism  tempted  its 


rere  & Hastings.  These  forms  wouid 
not  be  of  much  help  to  the  American 
architect  in  the  design  of  business  build- 
ings ; but  for  public  buildings  of  various 
kinds  and  for  private  dwellings,  whether 
situated  in  the  city  or  the  country,  they 
have  certain  emphatic  advantages. 

The  better  French  architecture  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  admirable  in  1 
number  of  essential  respects.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  French  architects 
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enemies  to  seek  relief  in  a pseudo-Goth- 
icism,  and  unless  architectural  develop- 
ment is  to  come  to  an  end,  this  tendency 
to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another 
must  be  broken.  American  architects, 
unless  they  are  content  to  allow  Amer- 
ican architecture  to  remain  a sterile  bat- 
tle between  a multitude  of  stylistic  sects, 
must  agree  to  accept  the  authority  of 
certain  specific  forms ; and  a very  per- 
suasive argument  can  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  specific  forms  preferred  by  Car- 


had  dispensed  with  the  anachronisms 
and  the  rudimentary  survivals  character- 
istic of  the  early  Renaissance  chateaux. 
They  had  made  their  domestic  buildings 
a consistent  and  dignified  expression  of 
contemporary  needs ; but  they  had  also 
made  them  so  grandiose  that  they  be- 
came tiresome  places  in  which  to  live. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  mere 
grandeur  gave  place  to  a much  more 
charming,  an  intimate  kind  of  house, 
which  succeeded  in  keeping  the  distinc- 
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tion  and  dignity  of  the  older  chateaux 
while  doing  away  with  its  tendency  to 
pretentious  dullness.  At  the  same  time, 
the  French  architects  were  seeking  for 
the  first  time  to  work  out  a satisfactory 
style  of  urban  architecture  which  should 
take  the  block,  rather  than  the  individ- 
ual house  as  the  unit  of  the  design ; and 
in  this  attempt  they  were  extraordinarily 
successful.  Paris,  in  the  case  of  the 
Place  Vendome,  contains  assuredly  the 
most  consistent,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  appropriate  and  the  most  charming 
design  for  a small  square  of  any  city  in 
the  world.  It  may  be  emphatically  as- 
serted, consequently,  that  American  arch- 
itects could  not  select  any  one  Renais- 
sance sub-style  better  adapted  to  their 
needs  than  that  of  eighteenth  century 
French.  It  contains  in  a peculiar  degree 
the  combination  of  being  both  modern 
and  traditional,  and  of  being  both  charm- 
ing and  dignified.  It  is  fresh  without 
being  flippant  or  trivial ; and  it  is  con- 
ventional without  being  lifeless  and  dull. 
Its  manners,  that  is,  are  perfect;  and 
good  manners  are,  of  course,  precisely 
the  great  need  of  American  architec- 
ture. Carrere  & Hastings  have  been  as 
successful  in  giving  a modern  American 
version  of  these  good  French  architec- 
tural manners  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  McKim,  Mead  & White  have  been  in 
sympathetically  interpreting  some  of  the 
earlier  phases  of  Renaissance  architec- 
ture. 

What,  however,  is  likely  to  be  the 
judgment  of  the  future  upon  their  va- 
riation in  policy  from  that  of  McKim, 
Mead  & White?  Were  they  right  in 
selecting  their  own  architectural  models 
from  one  particular  phase  of  Renais- 
sance design?  And  can  their  own  spe- 
cial choice  of  French  eighteenth  century 
be  justified?  Are  there  any  good  rea- 
sons to  suppose  that  American  architec- 
ture should  or  will  submit  to  the  au- 
thoritative guidance  of  this  particular 
Renaissance  sub-style  ? 

It  is  too  soon  to  assert  dogmatically 
that  Carrere  & Hastings  were  or  were 
not  right  in  their  policy,  and  in  the  rea- 
sons whereon  it  was  founded.  But  while 
a final  answer  to  these  questions  must 
be  reserved  for  the  future,  one  may 


make  a guess  from  the  practice  of  the 
younger  American  architects  as  to  the 
answers  which  these  questions  will  event- 
ually receive.  Our  own  guess  would  be 
that  Carrere  & Hastings  were  wrong  in 
certain  respects  and  right  in  others. 
They  were  right  in  claiming  that  each 
individual  architect  should  narrow  the 
area  of  his  choice  to  one  specific  Renais- 
sance sub-style,  because  the  ordinary  and 
frequently  even  the  exceptional  designer 
is  likely,  under  such  a condition,  to  do 
more  consistently  good  work.  The  sev- 
eral phases  of  Renaissance  architecture 
are  united  by  both  historical  and  logi- 
cal bonds ; but  they  are  separated  by 
many  essential  differences  of  function, 
of  social  background  and  of  purely  con- 
temporary needs.  How  different  the 
whole  artistic  and  social  atmosphere  of 
the  Villa  D’Este  and  Palladio’s  Villa  of 
Capra.  What  a long  road  must  be 
traveled  in  making  the  transition  be- 
tween either  of  them  and  the  Chateau 
of  Vaux-le-Vicomte  ? Are  there  not 
more  differences  than  similarities  be- 
tween the  assured  distinction  of  the 
Petit  Trianon  and  the  timid  correctness 
of  the  Georgian  mansion  of  some  Eng- 
lish merchant?  Most  certainly  these 
differences  can  be  and  have  been 
bridged ; but  they  are  bridged  more  by 
flashes  of  sympathetic  insight  than  Dy 
settled  habits  of  architectural  thought. 
The  man  who  bridges  them  successful- 
ly is  most  likely  to  do  so  while  under 
the  fascination  of  some  particular  build- 
ing ; and  the  attempt  to  adapt  particular 
buildings  to  novel  surroundings  is  dan- 
gerous for  any  but  the  ablest  and  most 
conscientious  architectural  designers. 
The  best  course  for  the  majority  of 
architects  is  to  accept  the  authority  of 
some  narrower  convention  and  to  train 
themselves  to  think  clearly  and  fruitfully 
in  those  particular  terms.  Only  on 
some  such  condition  is  he  likely  to  ob- 
tain a complete  mastery  of  his  archi- 
tectural language.  Only  by  repeated 
experiments  in  the  use  of  such  a lan- 
guage can  he  acquire  the  sort  of  con- 
trol of  it  which  would  have  been  in- 
stinctive with  its  originators;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  example  of  Carrere 
& Hastings  has  been  the  one  which  the 
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majority  of  their  younger  contempora- 
ries have  followed.  The  better  among 
the  younger  American  architects  are 
usually  faithful  in  their  adopted  forms 
to  one  particular  Renaissance  or  mod- 
ern French  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  all 
been  faithful  to  the  same  particular 
style ; and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
they  will  be.  No  doubt  American  arch- 


of  associating  individuality  with  arbi- 
trary personal  preferences;  and  particu- 
larly in  their  relations  with  the  builders 
of  private  houses,  architects  have  to 
consult  personal  preferences  in  the  mat- 
ter of  style  other  than  their  own.  For 
the  present,  American  architects  will  do 
as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  them, 
in  case  they  will  only  remain  true  to  the 
Renaissance,  and  not  allow  an  intelli- 
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itecture  would  advance  much  more  rap- 
idly in  case  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican architects  would  accept  the  author- 
ity of  one  specific  style,  because  in  that 
case  their  individual  experiments  would 
be  mutually  corroborative  and  stimu- 
lating ; and  variations,  when  they  in- 
truded, would  have  to  be  justified  by 
their  real  meaning  and  importance.  But 
this  is  a counsel  of  perfection.  Amer- 
icans have  a deeply  rooted  habit 


gent  eclecticism  to  become  equivalent 
to  hopeless  confusion  and  anarchy.  For 
the  present  the  platform  of  the  Renais- 
sance should  be  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  largest  and  best  part  of  Amer- 
ican architectural  practice,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  narrow  enough  to  shut  out 
meaningless  and  sterile  Protestantism. 

It  may  be  suggested,  consequently, 
that  Carrere  & Hastings  were  whol- 
ly justified  in  selecting  French  eigh- 
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teenth  century  as  the  point  of  depart- 
ure of  their  own  work,  but  that  they 
could  hardly  expect  the  reasons  for 
their  choice  to  have  any  sufficient  au- 
thority for  other  American  architects. 
They  are,  of  course,  historically  correct 
in  their  assertion  that  Renaissance  arch- 
itecture ceased  to  develop  after  1775 ; 


and  the  idea  of  seeking  to  pick  up  the 
lost  thread  has  a certain  attractive  plau- 
sibility. Yet  when  the  matter  is  closely 
considered,  one  begins  to  doubt  whether 
a thread  which  has  been  dropped  can 
be  picked  up  at  will,  particularly  by  an 
alien  people,  living  under  very  different 
social  and  economic  conditions.  How- 
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ever  much  he  might  like  to,  an  Amer- 
ican architect  cannot  forget  all  that  hap- 
pened between  1780  and  1880;  and 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  much  the  creature 
of  all  those  years  of  wandering  in  an 
architectural  wilderness.  The  actual 
historical  thread  has  disappeared  some- 
where in  the  thicket;  and  even  if  it 
could  be  found,  the  attempt  to  resume 
the  interrupted  continuity  of  architec- 
tural development  is  likely  to  prove  fut- 
tile.  Ideals  and  conditions  are  too  dif- 
ferent. The  modern  world  is  bound  up 
indissolubly  with  the  world  of  the  Ren- 
aissance; but  the  ties  are  and  must  re- 
main general  and  vague  rather  than 
specific  and  continuous  along  any  one 
line. 

The  situation  which  in  general  con- 
fronts the  American  architectural  pro- 
fession may  then  be  described  as  fol- 
lows. Its  practitioners  should  agree, 
for  the  most  part,  to  continue  the  work 
of  establishing  an  authoritative  conven- 
tion of  Renaissance  architectural  forms 
in  this  country,  because  by  so  doing 
they  are  putting  a fruitful  limitation 
upon  the  range  of  their  individual  arch- 
itectural experimentation,  and  because 
Americans  are,  whether  they  realize  it 
or  not,  children  of  the  Renaissance  in- 
tellectual revival.  But  in  accepting 
the  Renaissance  as  the  source  of  their 
architectural  forms,  they  are,  . as  a 
whole,  under  no  similar  obligation  to 
accept  any  one  phase  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Individual  architects  will  most 
assuredly  do  very  much  better  to  limit 
their  choice  to  some  particular  sub- 
style; but  there  appears  to  be  no  un- 
impeachable reason  why  they  should  all 
limit  their  choice  to  the  same  sub-style. 
It  is  the  Renaissance  as  a general  move- 
ment to  which  they  owe  their  allegiance; 
and  the  Renaissance  as  a general  move- 
ment is  in  its  architectural  expression 
more  a matter  of  a certain  spirit  and 
point  of  view  than  it  is  of  specific 
forms.  The  Renaissance  was  itself  a 
revival  of  Roman  architecture;  and  Ro- 
man architecture  had  borrowed  much 
from  the  architecture  of  Greece.  Alle- 
giance to  the  Renaissance,  means,  conse- 
quently, more  than  anything  a perpetu- 


ation of  the  spirit  resident  in  Classic 
architecture — the  spirit  of  repose,  , of 
measure  without  any  'sacrifice  of  viva- 
citv,  of  simplification  without  attenua- 
tion, of  style  which  leaves  room  for  in- 
dividuality. An  architect  who  can  at- 
tain to  something  of  this  Classic  spirit 
will  possess  the  touchstone,  enabling 
him  to  give  a beautiful  and  appropriate 
rendering  to  any  particular  set  of 
Renaissance  forms  best  suited  to  his 
temperament  and  purpose.  It  is  just 
because  the  Renaissance  constitutes  our 
means  of  historical  connection  with  the 
Classic  ideal  that  it  exercises  a peculiar 
authority  over  every  phase  of  modern 
architecture  and  intellectual  life.  The 
Greeks  should  be  our  masters  in  all  mat- 
ters of  form;  and  the  artist  who  at- 
tempted to  infuse  this  Classic  spirit  into 
the  later  forms,  which  he  happens  to 
prefer,  is  merely  comparable  to  the 
clergyman  who  seeks  to  make  the  dog- 
mas and  the  ritual  of  his  sect  the  vehicle 
of  the  spirit  resident  in  the  Gospels. 
Neither  of  them  is  attempting  to  im- 
pose certain  rigid  and  antiquated  forms 
upon  the  complex  of  modern  life  (as 
did  the  Classic  revivalists)  ; but  both 
are  merely  trying  to  keep  a process  of 
imitative  reproduction  fresh  and  fruit- 
ful by  an  imaginative  re-capture  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original. 

While  it  can  scarcely  be  admitted 
that  the  forms  of  French  eighteenth  cen- 
tury architecture  should  possess  for 
Americans  any  exclusive  authority,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Carrere  & Hast- 
ings, in  basing  their  work  upon  these 
particular  forms,  made  a most  intelligent 
and  fortunate  selection.  The  reasons 
which  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  this 
Renaissance  sub-style  have  a great  deal 
of  force.  Its  establishment  on  American 
soil  was  particularly  desirable,  not  be- 
cause American  architects  could  thereby 
pick  up  the  lost  thread  of  Renaissance 
architectural  development,  but  because 
American  architecture  was  much  in  need 
of  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
the  better  buildings  of  France  in  . the 
eighteenth  century.  These  buildings 
were,  as  we  have  said,  a consummate 
expression  of  good  architectural  man- 
ners. While  they  did  not  have  the  sub- 
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Peapack,  N.  J. 


“BLAIRSDEN,”  THE'  HOUSE. 


stance  and  the  breadth  of  some  of  the 
earlier  examples  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture born  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
neither  did  they  tend  to  have  that  pala- 
tial character  which  frequently  makes  it 
difficult  to  adapt  the  architecture  of  the 


“BLAIRSDEN,”  THE  STABLES. 


earlier  and  even  of  the  middle  Renais- 
sance to  modern  American  conditions. 
In  dimensions  and  in  general  propor- 
tions, they  were  admirably  suited  to  a 
gentleman’s  residence ; and  they  pos- 
sessed the  distinction,  the  attention  to 
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New  York  City. 


HUDSON  PARK  (1898). 


PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION— DETAIL  OP  PERISTYLE. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Newport,  R.  I. 


A DETAIL  OP  MRS.  GAMBRILL’S  GARDEN. 


detail,  the  refinement  of  taste,  the  self- 
possession  and  the  quiet  assurance  of 
bearing,  characteristic  of  the  gentle- 
man’s demeanor.  They  were  not  with- 
out a certain  kind  of  affectation,  but 
their  mannerisms  were  never  trivial  or 
vulgar ; and  they  can  be  dropped  with- 


out dropping  anything  essential  to  the 
style  itself. 

At  the  time  when  Carrere  & Hastings 
began  to  practice,  American  domestic 
architecture  was  very  much  in  need  of 
the  qualities  of  distinction  and  refine- 
ment. The  average  rich  business  man 


Elberon,  N.  J. 


MU 


GUGGENHEIM  GARDEN. 
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Royal  Bank  of  Canada  (1906.) 
Toronto,  Canada. 


of  that  day,  who  built  a country  house, 
took  his  choice  between  an  overgrown 
cottage  and  second-rate  palace,  neither 
of  which  was  really  what  he  wanted 
and  needed.  He  wanted  and  needed 
something  better  than  a swollen  cot- 
tage, because,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
taste  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  imagina- 
tion, he  ought  to  live  in  a house  designed 
and  planned  in  relation  to  some  admirable 
and  well-developed  historical  style.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  jump  from  a big 
cottage  into  a palatial  villa  was  merely 
to  substitute  inappropriate  vulgarity  for 
a species  of  sprawling  informality.  The 
sort  of  dwelling  such  men  needed  was 


impersonal,  because  domestic  establish- 
ments of  a certain  scale  and  complexity 
must  be  formed  out  of  many  elements, 
put  together  with  propriety,  technical 
knowledge  and  architectural  effect.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  planned  on  too  grand  a 
scale,  because  in  that  case  it  falsifies  the 
lives  of  its  inhabitants.  Carrere  & Hast- 
ings have,  throughout  their  career,  held 
with  particular  success  a proper  balance 


Residence  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Dunham  (1898). 
35  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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between  the  two  dangerous  extremes. 
They  have  designed  and  planned  for 
their  clients  houses  that  have  distinction 
and  style,  without  being  pretentious  or 
grandiose ; and  they  have  been  able  to 
achieve  their  conspicuous  success  at 
least  partly  because  they  have  remained 
loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  domestic  archi- 


respect  thev  have  made  a unique  contri- 
bution to  the  wholesome  development  of 
American  domestic  architecture. 

These  houses  constitute  a peculiarly 
successful  application  to  American  con- 
ditions of  the  whole  group  of  technical 
values  resident  in  the  eighteenth  century 
French  country  dwellings.  In  the  first 


LAFAYETTE  MONUMENT  (1899). 

Place  du  Caroussel,  Paris. 


tecture  of  the  eighteenth  century  of 
France.  In  our  opinion,  the  series  of 
country  dwellings  which  they  have  built 
during  the  past  twenty-five,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  past  fifteen  years,  con- 
stitute their  most  conspicuous  success 
and  give  them  a special  standing  among 
their  professional  associates.  In  this 


place,  the  buildings  are  planned  and  de- 
signed, if  not  in  subordination  to  a 
comprehensive,  landscape  scheme,  at 
least  in  careful  relation  thereto;  and 
this  in  itself  was  a great  step  in  advance 
for  Carrere  & Hastings  to  take.  They 
were  among  the  first  of  American  arch- 
itects to  insist  upon  the  essential  import- 
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HOUSE  OF  MR.  THOMAS  HASTINGS— ALTERATION  (1908). 
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Southampton,  L.  I. 


ONE  OF  THE  GROUP  OF  HOUSES  FOR  GEO.  W.  VANDERBILT,  ESQ.  (1900). 
Clifton,  S.  I. 
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ance  of  a landscape  layout,  harmonizing 
with  the  plan  and  design  of  the  house; 
and  the  most  superficial  examination  of 
the  illustration  of  their  country  places 
will  disclose  a certain  unity  of  archi- 


part.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  make  any 
criticism  at  all,  one  would  say  that  per- 
haps they  belong  too  much  to  the 
house.  They  are  out-of-door  rooms,  in 
which  the  occupant  does  not  get  a suffi- 


RESIDENCE  OF  CHAS. 
41st  St.  and  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

tectural  conception  pervading  the  whole 
scheme.  Their  gardens  never  appear  to 
be  as,  in  the  case  of  so  many  American 
country  places,  an  irrelevance  or  an  af- 
ter-thought. They  belong  to  the  house  or 
to  the  layout  of  which  the  house  is  a 


N.  SENFF,  ESQ.  (1900). 

cient  sense  of  being  out-of-doors,  and 
which  have  the  air  too  much  of  an 
open-air  salon. 

In  this  respect,  however,  Carrere  & 
Hastings  have  merely  been  faithful  to 
the  method  and  spirit  of  their  models. 
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“WHITE  HALL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  M.  FLAGLER,  ESQ.  (1901). 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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“WHITE  HALL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  M.  FLAGLER,  ESQ.— FRONT  ELEVATION. 


The  French  eighteenth  century  garden 
was  a place  for  polite  conversation  and 
for  social  intercourse,  rather  than  a 
place  in  which  to  enjoy  nature ; and  it 
was  inevitable  that  in  planning  such  an 
apartment  purely  natural  effects  should 
be  kept  in  the  background.  But  this 
criticism  should  not  be  pushed  too  far. 
The  smaller  French  garden,  laid  out  in 
intimate  relation  to  the  house,  is  not 
only  a great  convenience,  but  is  an  enor- 


mous help  to  a host  in  entertaining  his 
guests.  It  may  have  a tendency  to 
over-artificiality ; but  such  a tendency 
is  quite  compatible  with  most  charming 
effects  and  results.  And  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  Carrere  & Hastings  have 
been  faithful  to  their  models.  Their 
places  have  a kind  of  charm,  as  well  as 
a kind  of  convenience,  for  which  one 
seeks  vainly  in  more  “natural”  gardens 
— a charm  which  is  the  result  not  merely 


“WHITE  HALL,”  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  M.  FLAGLER,  ESQ.— INNER  COURT. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  (1901)— ENTRANCE  PYLONS. 
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PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION— BLOCK  PLAN. 
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of  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  details, 
but  which  depends  largely  upon  its  prac- 
tical convenience  and  on  the  artificial 
intimacy  between  the  house  and 
grounds. 

In  the  praise  of  the  best  of  their 
houses,  one  can  scarcely  be  too  enthu- 
siastic. From  our  American  point  of 
view,  the  least  natural  aspect  of  their 


mestic  habits  of  behavior.  Houses  such 
as  these  should,  of  necessity,  be  an  in- 
struction in  good  form  to  their  inhabi- 
tants. The  peculiar  merits  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  French  house  are  repro- 
duced with  spirit  and  with  effect,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  never  a sug- 
gestion of  monotony  or  of  literal 
copying.  Both  plans  and  designs  ex- 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION— THE  COURT  OF  HONOR  LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE 

ELECTRIC  TOWER. 

Electric  Tower — John  Galen  Howard,  Architect. 

Buildings  on  Sides  by  various  architects. 

Setting  and  Detail  by  Carrere  & Hastings. 


country  houses  is  their  exquisite  good 
form.  They  have  succeeded  in  render- 
ing admirably  the  mixture  of  dignity, 
distinction,  courtesy  and  gayety  charac- 
teristic of  the  better  French  eighteenth 
century  house  and  manners ; and  for  this 
they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  everyone 
who  recognizes  the  profound  similitude 
between  domestic  architecture  and  do- 


hibit  the  utmost  variety  in  details,  as 
well  as  in  essentials.  It  is  evident  that 
the  architects  have  obtained  a thorough 
mastery  of  their  vehicle,  and  can  adapt 
without  any  awkwardness  their  favorite 
forms  to  the  needs  of  a particular  loca- 
tion or  a particular  client.  Superficial- 
ly, for  instance,  there  are  profound  dif- 
ferences between  the  Gambrill  house  in 
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The  Entrance  Pylons  Illuminated. 


The  Temple  of  Music  at  Night. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

The  Fountain:  Carrere  & Hastings,  Architects.  Temple  of  Music:  Esenwein  & Johnson,  Architects. 


The  Court  of  Honor  Looking  Toward  the  Entrance. 
THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Buildings  on  Court  of  Honor  by  various  architects. 
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Detail  of  Canal  and  Entrance  Pylons. 
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CITY  RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  M.  CARRERE,  ESQ— DINING  ROOM. 


CITY  RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  M.  CARRERE,  ESQ.  (1902).— MUSIC  ROOM. 
101  East  65th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Newport,  the  Blair  house  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  flat-roofed  Goodyear  house 
in  Buffalo ; and  these  differences  can  all 
be  traced  to  the  varying  location  and 
character  of  the  different  buildings.  The 
situation  of  the  Gambrill  house,  on  a 
comparatively  small  piece  of  ground,  in 
a highly  fashionable  watering  place,  de- 


manded a treatment  that  should  be  fes- 
tive, that  carefully  shut  out  the  grounds 
of  the  neighboring  houses,  and  that  was 
adapted  to  open-air  entertaining.  We 
doubt  whether  there  is  another  house  in 
the  country  which  is  better  planned  and 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  which  has  at  once  more 


CITY  RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  M.  CARRERE,  ESQ.— ENTRANCE  HALL. 
101  East  65th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Blair  Building  (1902). 
Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 


style  and  more  charm.  The  Blair  house, 
on  the  other  hand,  occupied  a conspicu- 
ous location  in  the  midst  of  a large  coun- 
try estate;  and  its  design  ■ and  plan  are 
determined  by  the  necessity  of  com- 
manding the  view,  of  dominating  and 
holding  its  own  in  the  landscape,  and 
affording  its  owners  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  more  substantial  pleasures 
of  country  life.  The  Goodyear  house, 
finally,  was  situated  in  the  immediate 
outskirts  of  a large  city,  where  privacy 
was  impossible  and  conspicuousness  os- 
tentatious; and  the  result  is  a house  de- 
signed to  be  seen  from  a neighboring 
street,  and  bearing  the  scrutiny  with  a 
grave  and  graceful  dignity.  But  these 
three  houses,  different,  as  they  are,  in 
plan,  design  and  character,  are  all  of 
them  French  of  the  best  period,  and 
arouse  grateful,  time-honored  and 
worthy  French  associations. 

The  example  of  these  three  houses, 
and  their  clever  adaptation  to  the  dif- 
ferent needs  of  their  respective  locations 
and  owners,  bring  us  to  another  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  work  of  Car- 
rere  & Hastings.  Interested,  as  they 
are,  in  one  particular  sub-style,  they  are 
never  merely  seeking  to  reproduce  an 
effect  associated  with  certain  historical 
buildings.  They  approach  every  new 
design  from  a new  point  of  view,  de- 
termined by  the  needs  and  conditions 
special  to  that  job.  They  begin,  that  is, 
with  a plan  in  which  all  the  practical 
requirements  are  met,  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  a country  house,  is  articulated 
with  the  layout  of  the  grounds ; and  it 
is  out  of  this  plan  that  the  design  is  put 
together.  Their  houses,  consequently, 
with  all  their  uniform  propriety  and  dis- 
tinction of  appearance,  are  designed 
from  within  out;  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  represent  a better  technical 
ideal  and  practice  than  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  predecessors.  No  archi- 
tect should  be  obliged  to  ask  a business 
man  to  subordinate  the  economic  effi- 
ciency and  productiveness  of  his  build- 
ing to  an  exterior  effect.  Neither  should 
he  be  obliged  to  ask  the  owner  of  a pri- 
vate house  to  sacrifice  some  consider- 
able convenience  or  practical  need  to  the 
exigencies  of  mere  appearance.  As  long 


BLAIR  BUILDING— DETAILS  OP  UPPER  AND  LOWER  PARTS  OF  BROAD  STREET  FAgADE. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR,  ESQ. 


as  the  architect  puts  his  clients  in  such 
a situation  he  can  rarely  win  their  en- 
tire confidence.  It  is  his  duty  to  accept 
loyally,  in  the  interests  of  his  client,  all 
practical  conditions  and  needs  of  any 
real  importance,  and  then  to  build  his 


design  on  these  foundations.  But,  of 
course,  he  is  no  less  responsible  for 
making  his  design  a success  exclus- 
ively from  the  point  of  view  of  appear- 
ance. If  his  design  turns  out  to  be  a 
loose  and  ill-combined  collection  of 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RESIDENCE  OF  FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR,  ESQ.  (1903). 
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RESIDENCE  OF  FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR,  ESQ.  (1903)— HALL. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  OF  S.  W.  GLAZIER,  ESQ.  (1903). 


Elberon,  N.  J. 


GOLDWIN  SMITH  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  (1903). 


THE  EMPIRE  THEATRE— AUDITORIUM  (1903). 
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parts,  or  if,  although  consistent  enough, 
it  is  wholly  devoid  of  distinction  and 
charm,  the  architect  has  no  right  to 
plead  the  exigencies  of  his  plan.  He 
must,  somehow,  imagine  a beautiful  ex- 
terior on  the  basis  of  a well-devised  lay- 
out, and  if  he  fails  he  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility. Carrere  & Hastings  have 


their  designs  on  the  foundation  of  a 
convenient,  complete  and  consistent  plan 
is,  perhaps,  the  characteristic  for  which 
they  deserve  most  praise.  That  no  real- 
ly permanent  improvement  can  take 
place  in  American  architecture  except  on 
the  basis  of  the  ingenious  and  sufficient 
adaptation  of  the  buildings  to  their  func- 


RESIDENCE  OF  HON.  ELIHU  ROOT  (1903). 
75th  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


been  unprecedentedly  successful  in  meet- 
ing the  practical  needs  of  their  clients 
without  any  essential  sacrifice  of  their 
own  interest  in  designing  not  only  good- 
looking  houses,  but  houses  embodying  a 
definite  historical  style. 

The  importance  which  Carrere  & Hast- 
ings have  always  attached  to  building  up 


tions  is  a commonplace;  but  it  is  a com- 
monplace which  has  frequently  been  ig- 
nored in  American  architectural  history. 
During  the  period  of  hopeless  decadence 
American  builders  lost  the  tradition  of 
good  planning,  no  less  than  the  tradi- 
tion of  good  designing.  The  Colonial 
houses,  for  instance,  embodied  usually 
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HOUSE  OP  MR.  WM.  K.  VANDERBILT,  JR.  (1903), 
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Greenwich.  Conn. 


ELY  SCHOOL  (1905). 


RESIDENCE  OF  HERMAN  B.  DURYEA,  ESQ.— GARDEN.  (1903). 

Westbury,  L.  I. 


Elberon,  N.  J. 


RESIDENCE  OF  DANIEL  GUGGENHEIM  (1890). 
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a simple,  convenient  and  architecturally- 
promising  plan — one  which  served  ex- 
cellently the  practical  needs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  houses,  that  articulated 
very  well  with  the  approach  and  the  lay- 
out of  the  grounds,  and  which  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  designing  well-pro- 
portioned rooms.  But  later  every  cor- 
ruption of  the  methods  of  designing 
was  accompanied  by  a corruption  of  the 
plan.  The  colonnades  of  the  period  of 
the  Greek  revival  deprived  the  houses 


only  respect  in  which  they  showed  any 
glimpse  of  ingenuity  was  in  the  matter 
of  certain  improved  mechanical  arrange- 
ments in  respect  to  heating  and  plumb- 
ing. Public  buildings  and  those  devoted 
to  business  were  also  just  as  inconvenient 
as  they  were  ugly,  and  the  worst  aspect 
of  it  was  that  the  average  American  was 
more  attached  to  the  familiar  ineptitudes 
of  these  plans  than  he  was  to  the  lifeless 
mixture  of  corrupt  historical  forms 
which  passed  for  architecture. 


Buffalo  N.  Y.  DETAIL  OF  McKINLEY  MONUMENT. 


of  the  light  necessary  not  merely  to  con- 
venience, but  to  any  beauty  of  interior 
effect.  At  the  worst  period  the  pl^ns  of 
the  typical  American  city  and  country 
house  were,  if  possible,  uglier  and  more 
uncouth  than  their  designs.  The  rooms, 
whether  large  or  small,  were  ill-shaped, 
badly  connected  one  with  another,  and 
cut  to  pieces  by  huge  openings  and  vari- 
ous architectural  excrescences.  The  in- 
terior was  deprived  of  light  by  an  ex- 
cess of  encircling  verandahs,  and  the 


When  the  revival  came  it  was  natural 
that  many  of  the  earlier  revivalists 
should  have  attached  more  importance 
to  the  designing  of  interesting-looking 
buildings  than  to  the  devising  of  really 
adequate  plans.  In  the  first  place,  im- 
provement in  design  was  the  line  of  the 
least  resistance  because,  as  we  have 
said,  the  average  American  was  less  like- 
ly to  insist  upon  the  familiar  ugliness 
of  the  customary  exteriors  than  he  was 
upon  the  far  more  intimate  solecisms 
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which  surrounded  his  fireplace.  Then 
the  architects  themselves  were  obliged  to 
look  upon  their  own  buildings,  but  they 
were  not  obliged  to  live  or  to  transact 
business  therein ; and  in  the  first  blush 


essarily  brought  with  it  certain  immedi- 
ate improvements  in  plan.  So  far  as 
country  houses  were  concerned  the  arch- 
itect immediately  declared  war  upon 
the  old  piazzas  which  deprived  the  best 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  McKINLEY  MONUMENT  (1903). 

of  reformatory  zeal  they  inevitably  tend-  living-rooms  of  direct  light,  and  made 
ed  to  concentrate  their  energies  and  tal-  any  propriety  of  exterior  effect  impossi- 
ents  upon  the  attempt  to  make  their  ble.  They  also  succeeded  from  the  start 
buildings  look  more  interesting.  Of  in  simplifying  the  plan,  enlarging  and  en- 
course  the  improvement  in  design  nec-  lightening  the  most  important  rooms. 


ALTERATION  TO  HOUSE  OF  WM.  BUTLER  DUNCAN,  ESQ.  (1903). 
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Elberon,  N.  J.  RESIDENCE  OF  MURRY  GUGGENHEIM,  ESQ.  (1903). 

(Gold  Medal,  N.  Y.  Chapter  A.  I.  A.) 
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and  of  course  in  abolishing  the  most  se- 
rious of  the  interior  architectural  sole- 
cisms. But  after  making  all  allowances 
for  the  influence  of  these  earlier  archi- 
tects in  doing  away  with  some  of  the 
worst  faults  in  the  traditional  American 


ed  to  sacrifice  the  plan  to  the  design, 
whenever  such  a sacrifice  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  the  building  look  more 
interesting. 

That  this  insistent  preoccupation 
with  the  appearance  of  their  buildings 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  (1903). 


Paterson,  N.  J. 

methods  of  planning  both  city  and  coun- 
try houses,  it  remains  true  that  their 
dominant  interests  were  aesthetic.  They 
improved  the  plan  wherever  such  im- 
provements were  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  design,  but  they  tend- 


served  an  excellent  purpose  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  architectural  improve- 
ment not  only  cannot  be  denied,  but 
must  be  emphatically  proclaimed.  In 
order  to  revive  popular  interest  in 
purity  of  architectural  style  and  in  bal- 
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ance  of  architectural  composition,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  attention 
of  educated  and  well-to-do  Americans 
should  be  aroused  by  really  entertaining 
and  vigorous  appeals  to  their  historical 
and  aesthetic  sensibilities.  But  it  is  equal- 
ly obvious  that  in  the  long  run 
the  neglect  of  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious planning  would  not  only  hurt  the 
American  architectural  revival  in  the 


the  making  of  a building,  it  was  obvious 
that  his  first  duty  was  that  of  making 
the  building  serve  in  the  most  econom- 
ical manner  possible  the  function,  or  the 
combination  of  functions,  for  which  it 
was  constructed.  Otherwise  he  would 
inevitably  drift  into  the  position  of  a 
man  who  applied  an  aesthetic  cosmetic 
to  the  face  of  a building  whose  plan 
and  structure  were  devised  by  an  engi- 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 

minds  of  discriminating  people,  but 
would  be  corrupting  in  its  general  effect. 
Inconvenient  and  wasteful  plans  are  not 
merely  very  annoying  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a building,  but  they  have  a tendency 
to  result  in  pretentious  and  inappropri- 
ate architectural  effects.  If  the  archi- 
tect was  to  become,  as  he  should  be,  the 
dictator,  who  organized  and  combined 
the  work  of  the  various  mechanical  and 
technical  experts,  who  contributed  to 


neer.  The  plan  of  a building  is  inevi- 
tably its  dominant  aspect,  and  a prac- 
tical people  like  the  Americans  will  not 
put  up  with  wasteful  and  inconvenient 
lay-outs.  The  only  way  in  which  an 
architect  can  vindicate  his  claim  to  su- 
preme control  over  a building  operation 
is  through  his  ability  to  devise  a simple 
and  adequate  plan. 

As  a matter  of  fact  that  is  precisely 
what  the  modern  American  architect  has 


RICHMOND  BOROUGH  HALL  (1903). 
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COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  M.  CARRERE,  ESQ— FOR  MAL  GARDEN. 


COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  M.  CARRERE,  ESQ.  (1905). 
White  Plains,  New  York  City. 
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FERRY  TERMINAL  AT  ST.  GEORGE,  STATEN  ISLAND  (1904). 
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MANHATTAN  BRIDGE  NO.  3 (1905). 
New  York  City.  (Now  Nearing  Completion.) 


been  doing.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant result  of  the  school  training  which 
the  present  generation  of  American 
architects  has  been  receiving  is  the 
restoration  of  the  plan  to  its  proper  po- 
sition in  a general  architectural  method; 
and  the  success  which  the  younger  men 
trained  in  the  great  French  school  have 
been  obtaining  has  been  due  chiefly  to 
their  thorough  education  in  the  art  of 
simple  and  economical  planning.  Their 
clients  can  depend  upon  them  to  arrange 
the  lay-out  of  a building  so  that  its  vari- 
ous parts  will  be  grouped  in  a manner 
which  will  economize  time  and  money, 
and  serve  admirably  the  combination  of 
purposes  for  which  the  building  was 
erected.  And  for  the  American  archi- 
tect this  has  become  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  task.  The  contemporary  Amer- 
ican types  of  building,  whether  resi- 
dences, hotels,  schoolhouses,  apartment 
houses  or  office  buildings,  are  compli- 
cated beyond  any  other  types  of  building 


in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  con- 
tain a wholly  unprecedented  amount  of 
machinery;  and  they  must  meet  a wholly 
unprecedented  variety  of  practical  re- 
quirements. In  planning  them,  con- 
sequently, the  architect  is  confront- 
ed by  a problem  whose  difficulty 
is  equalled  by  its  importance ; and 
if  he  had  not  shown  himself  equal 
to  the  task  he  would  inevitably  have  be- 
come merely  the  subordinate  and  the 
servant  of  the  building  engineer.  That 
he  has  retained  his  pre-eminence  in 
spite  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
purely  engineering  and  practical  prob- 
lems involved  by  the  construction  of 
these  buildings  is  a sufficient  indication 
that  he  is  performing  his  task  efficiently 
and  that  he  is  receiving  a training  which 
in  a sufficient  measure  prepares  him 
for  it.  * 

Carrere  & Hastings  deserve  peculiar 
credit  for  the  attitude  which  they  have 
always  assumed  in  relation  to  this  all- 


New  York  City. 
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important  matter.  Their  work  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  quite  as  much 
by  conscientious  and  ingenious  planning 
as  by  its  more  peculiarly  aesthetic  mer- 
its ; and  they  were  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  intelligent  and  consistent  inno- 
vators. The  importance  which  they 
have  always  attached  to  their  plans  was 
doubtless  the  result  partly  of  the  un- 
usually prolonged  and  thorough  school 


of  American  architectural  practice 
looked  in  another  direction. 

They  sum  up  in  their  work  better 
than  any  other  single  firm  the  really 
progressive  and  formative  movement  of 
modern  American  architecture.  They 
have  overlooked  no  idea  of  essential 
importance  which  would  tend  to  give 
their  work  increasing  propriety,  dignity 
and  effect.  There  have  been  and  are 


FLAGLER  MAUSOLEUM  (1906). 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

training  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
firm;  but  it  was  also  partly  the  result 
of  their  practical  good  sense  and  their 
grasp  of  the  realities  of  architectural 
design.  They  realized  from  the  start, 
and  acted  on  that  realization,  that  the 
modern  American  architect  must  vindi- 
cate his  pre-eminence  by  the  adequacy 
of  his  plans ; and  they  acted  on  the 
knowledge  at  a time  when  the  tendency 


other  architects  whose  plans  have  been 
just  as  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 
and  which  have  been  the  result  of  just 
as  conscientious  and  ingenious  study  as 
those  of  Carrere  & Hastings.  There 
have  been  and  are  other  architects  who 
have  designed  their  buildings  with  as 
fine  a sense  of  the  proprieties  of  form 
as  is  exhibited  in  the  better  buildings 
of  Carrere  & Hastings.  But  there  is  no 
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New  York  Public  Library,  Branch  No.  8. 

192  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Carnegie  Circulating  Branch. 

other  American  architect  or  firm  of  arch- 
itects who  have  united  so  much  excel- 
lence in  their  plans  with  so  much  beauty 
and  distinction  of  design. 

In  the  case  of  buildings  of  the  highest 
architectural  excellence  a convenient  and 
economical  plan  issues  with  apparent 
inevitability  in  an  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective design.  The  two  different  as- 
pects of  the  complete  building  are  at 
bottom  supplementary  and  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  whenever  the  architect 
manages  to  achieve  a really  brilliant 
success.  But  inevitable  as  the  relation 
frequently  appears  to  be  in  many  suc- 
cessful buildings,  its  achievement  has  al- 
ways been  the  result  of  patient  and 
painstaking  work,  ingenuity,  and  an 
ability  to  discriminate  between  the  es- 
sential and  unessential  elements  both 
of  plan  and  design.  In  the  case  of  every 
complicated  building  the  varying  prac- 
tical requirements  will  conflict  both 
with  one  another  and  with  some  de- 
sirable architectural  effect,  and  the  com- 
pleted result  almost  always  betrays  to 
the  trained  eye  the  series  of  sacrifices 
and  compromises  whereby  the  success- 
ful building  was  purchased.  The  archi- 
tect exhibits  his  underlying  interest  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  his  choice  of  what 


he  will  sacrifice  in  the  event  of  some 
important  conflict.  The  tendency  of  an 
imaginative  man  is  usually  to  make  his 
building  beautiful  and  effective  at  any 
cost.  On  the  other  hand,  many  consci- 
entious and  excellent  architects  succeed 
in  elaborating  plans  which  are  marvels 
of  simplicity  and  convenience,  but  seem 
unable  to  give  those  plans  an  architec- 
tural body  expressive  either  of  grace  or 
energy. 

Evidences  of  the  inevitable  conflicts 
between  plan  and  design  can  be  detected 
in  the  work  of  Carrere  & Hastings;  but 
their  peculiar  merit  consists  precisely  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  held  an  admirable 
balance  among  the  conflicting  demands 
made  upon  them  by  their  work.  They 
have  designed  buildings  which  at  once 
are  beautiful,  effective  and  convenient. 
They  have  accepted  and  developed  the 
idea  that  American  architecture  should 
accept  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the 
Renaissance  architectural  forms,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  sought  to 
make  their  buildings  thoroughly  real  and 
modern  in  the  sense  of  making  them 
thoroughly  practical.  One  can  detect  in 
the  policy  of  the  firm  towards  all  the 
problems  which  confront  the  modern 


New  York  Public  Library,  Branch  No.  15. 
235  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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OFFICE  BUILDING  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (1906). 

Washington,  D.  C.  Carrgre  & Hastings,  Consulting  Architects. 

Elliott  Woods,  Superintendent  U.  S.  Capitol  and  Grounds. 
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OFFICE  BUILDING,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (1906). 
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CAUCUS  ROOM. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OFFICE  BUILDING  (1906). 

Washington,  D.  C.  Carrie  & Hastings,  Consulting  Architects. 

Elliott  Woods,  Superintendent  U.  S.  Capitol  and  Grounds. 
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American  architect  the  evidence  of  a 
clear  and  well-balanced  intelligence,  co- 
operating with  a lively  imagination ; and 
the  result  is  an  illustration  of  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  loyal  collabora- 
tion on  the  part  of  two  men  differing 


wholly  successful  design.  When  any 
conflict  occurs  between  the  needs  of  the 
plan  and  that  of  the  design,  the  latter 
is  usually  sacrificed ; and  if  a choice  must 
be  made,  it  is  assuredly  better  to  sacrifice 
the  design  rather  than  the  plan.  But 
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DESIGN  FOR  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  APPROACH  AND  TERMINAL  (1906). 
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widely  from  each  other  in  temperament 
and  point  of  view. 

Even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Car- 
rere  & Hastings  could  hardly  claim  that 
they  have  always  been  successful  in  as- 
sociating with  their  successful  plans  a 


wherever  the  design  is  really  hurt  by 
such  a sacrifice  the  architect  cannot  es- 
cape a certain  responsibility  for  the  in- 
jury. It  is  his  business  somehow  to 
work  out  a practical  plan  which  demands 
no  sacrifices  from  an  equally  satisfac- 


MEMORIAL  BUILDINGS,  YALE'  UNIVERSITY  (1906). 
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Dining  Hall. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  MEMORIAL  BUILDINGS,  YALE  UNIVERSITY  (1906). 
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tory  design,  and  if  he  does  not  do  this 
he  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure.  In  the  case  of  some  of  Carrere 
& Hastings’  most  important  buildings 


Residence  Burrall  Hoffman,  Esq.  (1898). 
•59  East  79th  St.,  New  York  City. 

they  have  been  unable  to  avoid  certain 
sacrifices  of  this  kind.  At  a certain  point, 
for  instance,  in  the  attic  of  the  New 
Theatre  the  design  simply  ends  and  the 


architects  have  allowed  the  remainder 
of  this  crowning  feature  to  take  care  of 
itself.  In  the  case  of  the  new  Public 
Library  the  spaces  of  blank  wall,  re- 
lieved only  by  niches  on  either  side  of 
the  arched  portals,  must  assuredly  be 
explained  by  certain  necessities  of  the 
plan  rather  than  of  the  design ; and  the 
stilted  arches  of  the  entrance  hall  are 
simply  tantamount  to  the  confession  of 
a difficulty  rather  than  to  its  solution. 

Blemishes  such  as  those  illustrated 
above  are  peculiarly  difficult  to  avoid  in 
a building  like  a Public  Library,  which 
must  be  monumental  in  its  effect  while 
at  the  same  time  meeting  a group  of 
exacting  and  complicated  practical  re- 
quirements. It  must  be  said,  in  justice 
to  the  designers,  that  neither  of  these 
structures  is  entirely  finished,  and  it 
may  be  that  what  is  at  present  lack- 
ing can  materially  alter  the  ultimate 
effect.  But  in  case  the  architect  does 
not  succeed  in  avoiding  such  blemishes 
he  can  hardly  claim  a complete  suc- 
cess ; and  in  so  far  as  such  sac- 
rifices occur  in  the  buildings  of 
Carrere  & Hastings,  they  must  be  en- 
tered on  the  debit  side  of  the  account — 
even  though  it  be  also  admitted  that  the 
debt  was  incurred  in  a good  cause. 
When,  however,  allowances  have  been 
made  for  all  such  deductions  the  fact 
remains  that  among  the  public  buildings 
erected  by  the  present  generation  of 
American  architects  those  of  Carrere  & 
Hastings  are  distinguished  both  by  their 
beauty  and  their  popularity.  They  have 
held  their  own  even  in  a sphere  in  which 
their  devotion  to  conscientious  planning 
might  have  been  supposed  to  place  them 
most  at  a disadvantage. 

At  the  present  moment  Carrere  & 
Hastings  occupy  a place  peculiarly  their 
own  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 
They  stand  as  do  no  other  firm  both  for 
a tradition  and  a promise — both  for  a 
fulfilment  and  a prophecy.  Although  by 
no  means  the  first  important  American 
architects  trained  in  the  school,  they 
have  done  more  than  any  other  firm  to 
introduce  into  American  design  the 
advantages  without  the  limitations  of 
the  school  training.  And  one  would 
not  dare  to  assert  with  any  con- 
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fidence  whether  they  have  rendered  a 
better  service  in  making  admirable  use 
of  the  better  technical  methods  or  in 
refusing  to  become  nothing  more  than 
French  architects,  practicing  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  the  first 
prominent  American  architectural  firm 
to  stand  consistently  and  intelligently 
for  the  results  of  French  training  and 
the  forms  of  French  architecture;  but 
their  innovations  were  always  made  in 
a conservative  spirit,  and  with  an  intel- 
ligent understanding  of  the  need  in  this 
country  not  merely  of  thorough  train- 
ing, but  of  the  guiding  influence  of  a 
sound  tradition. 

Their  work  and  their  influence  has, 
consequently,  been  sound  and  construc- 
tive from  practically  every  point  of  view. 
The  two  great  needs  of  American  arch- 
itecture are  the  establishment  all  over 
this  country  of  a vigorous  standard  of 
technical  achievement,  and  of  a sound 
convention  of  architectural  form.  The 
necessary  technical  training  must  be  de- 
rived largely  from  prolonged  and  seri- 
ous scholastic  work ; and  even  when 
such  schooling  takes  place  in  this  coun- 
try its  methods  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
based  on  those  of  the  great  Parisian 
Ecole.  Flence,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
American  architecture  must  necessarily 


submit  to  the  influence  of  French  meth- 
ods and  of  French  forms;  and  even 
those  people  who  do  not  relish  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  of  modern  French 
architecture  and  its  American  imitations 
should  admit  the  inevitability  of  this 
French  influence  and  its,  on  the  whole, 
desirable  results.  If  American  archi- 
tects cannot,  in  the  course  of  time,  profit 
from  what  is  excellent  in  French  train- 
ing, while  emancipating  themselves  from 
what  is  meretricious  in  the  French  ex- 
ample, it  will  be  the  fault  of  their  own 
unintelligence  and  lack  of  personal  and 
national  independence.  They  certainly 
have  been  shown  the  way.  Carrere  & 
Hastings  among  others,  but  first  among 
others,  have  profited  from  the  excellence 
of  French  training  and  have  detected 
the  advantages  of  adapting  French 
forms ; but  they  have  done  so  in  a man- 
ner which  was  at  once  sympathetic, 
spirited  and  discriminating.  They  have 
understood  that  American  architecture 
needed  not  contemporary  French  fash- 
ions, but  the  time-honored  French  tra- 
dition of  style,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  begun  the  transformation  of 
French  tradition  of  style  to  American 
needs  by  the  special  treatment  of  each 
architectural  problem  on  its  own  indi- 
vidual merits. 


CARNEGIE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  (1906). 

St.  George,  Staten  Island. 


Central  Park  West,  62d  and  63d  Streets,  New  York  City. 

(Photo  by  A.  Patzig.) 
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THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  THE  NEW  THEATRE. 
New  York  City.  (Copyright,  1909,  by  The  New  Theatre.) 
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THE  NEW  THEATRE. 

Central  Park  West  and  62d  and  63d  Streets,  New  York  City. 

(Photos  copyright,  1909,  by  The  New  Theatre.) 
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Baudry  Painting  on  Ceiling  of  Foyer.  Foyer. 

New  York  City.  THE  NEW  THEATRE. 

(Photos  copyright,  1909,  by  The  New  Theatre.) 
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THE  NEW  THEATRE. 
(Photo  by  A.  Patzig.) 


A Complete  List  of  the  Clients  of 
Messrs.  Carr  ere  & Hastings 


(NOTE': — The  following  list  contains  the  clients  of  Messrs.  Carrgre  & Hastings  during  their 
existence  as  a firm — a period  of  about  twenty- five  years.  The  names  which  are  preceded  by 
an  asterisk  (*)  are  those  whose  buildings  are  illustrated  in  this  issue.  The  date  of  erection  of 
the  building  follows  its  owner’s  name,  and  its  location  in  every  case. 

HENRY  M.  FLAGLER. 


Achelis,  Fritz,  New  York  City. 

Adams,  Miss  Maude,  New  York  City. 

* Alcazar  Hotel,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1888. 

Alexander,  J.  H.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

•Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity,  Amherst,  Mass,  1888. 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  New  York  City 
Atlantic  City  Improvement,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  1906. 

Bailey,  Doctor  Pearce,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Baker,  Walter,  Chicago,  111. 

Baldwin,  F.  A.,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

Baltzell,  Doctor  William  Hewson,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Bancroft,  Mrs  0.  A.,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Bank  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Bank  of  Toronto,  Gananoque,  Canada. 

Bank  of  Toronto,  Petrolia,  Canada. 

Bank  of  Toronto,  West  Branch,  Canada. 

Bank  of  Commerce  & Industry,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Barrows,  Mrs.  Ira,  Monmouth,  N.  J 
Beales,  De  Sota,  Greenwich,  Conn 
Bell,  F.  A.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Belmont,  Perry,  Newport,  R.  I. 

•Benedict,  E.  C.,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  1891. 

Benedict,  F.  S.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


Benedict,  J.  H.,  New  York  City. 

Bishop,  T.  B.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

•Blair,  C.  Ledyard,  Peapack,  N.  J.,  1898. 

Blair,  James  A.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

•Blair  & Company,  New  York  City,  1902. 

Bliss,  C.  N.,  Oceanic,  N.  J. 

Blum,  Robert,  New  York  City. 

•Borden,  M.  C.  D.  (Tomb),  New  York  City,  1906. 
Bostwick,  J.  H.,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

Breese,  Mrs.,  Aurora,  111. 

Brooklyn  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
•Brooklyn  Bridge  Approach,  New  York  City,  1906. 
Brown,  Doctor  Dillon,  New  York  City. 

Biookside  Park,  Essex  County,  N.  J. 

Bull,  William  Lanman,  New  York  City. 

Burrill,  John  E.,  Woodlawn,  N.  Y. 

•Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1906. 
•Carnegie  Branch  Libraries,  New  York  City,  1906. 
Carpenter.  F.  W.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

•CarrSre,  John  M.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  1905. 
•Carrdre,  John  M.,  New  York  City,  1902. 

Carstairs,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Case  Memorial  Library,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Caswell,  M.,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

•Central  Cong.  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1891. 

Chubb,  Percival,  New  York  City. 

Church  o f the  Epiphany,  New  York  City. 

Clarke,  Chas.  J.,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

•Cleveland  Trust  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1903. 
Cleveland — City  Planning,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Clinton  Club  House,  Livingston,  N.  Y 
Cochran,  Burke,  New  York  City. 

Collins,  F.  C.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Commonwealth  Club,  Richmond,  Va. 

Connor,  Washington,  E.,  Seabright,  N.  J. 

•Cornell  University — Rockefeller  Hall — Goldwin-Smith  Hall, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1903. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

Cricket  Club,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Cromwell,  Frederick,  New  York  City. 

Cromwell,  W.  N. , New  York  City. 

Cuban  Bank,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Curtiss,  Julian,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Daly  Monument,  Butte,  Montana. 

Dana,  Charles  H.,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Dickson,  James  B.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Dillingham,  Charles  B.,  New  York  City. 

Dominion  Bank,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Dominion  Bank,  Vancouver,  B.  C 
Dominick,  C.  F.,  New  York  City. 

Domonick,  Geo.  F.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Downey,  John,  New  York  City. 

DuBois,  Arthur,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

•Duncan,  Jr.,  Wm.  Butler,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  1903. 
•Dunham,  Dr.  E.  K.,  New  York  City,  1898. 

DuPont,  Alfred  I.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

•Duryea,  Herman  B.,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  1903. 

Earle,  Edw.,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

Edison  Building  N.,  New  York  City. 

Ellis,  Frank,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•Ely  School,  The  Misses,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  1905. 
•Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City,  1903. 

Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City. 

Fearing,  Col.  Geo.  R.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

•First  National  Bank,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1903. 

•First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  New  York  City,  1903. 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fish  Hamilton  Park,  New  York  City. 

•Flagler,  Henry  M,  Residence,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  1901. 
•Flagler,  Henry  M.,  Mausoleum,  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
1906. 

Fowler,  Chas.  N.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

•Foster,  Giraud,  Lenox,  Mass,  1897. 

Freeman,  F.  M.,  Bellhaven,  Conn. 

•Freeman,  F.  P.,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  1891. 

French,  F.  O.,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Furniss,  Miss,  New  York  City. 

•Gambrill,  Mrs.  Richard,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1898. 

•Glazier,  S.  W.,  Elberon,  N.  J.,  1903. 

•Goodyear,  Frank  H.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1903. 

Gould,  Edwin,  New  York  City. 

Greer,  Bishop,  New  York  City. 

•Guggenheim,  Daniel,  Elberon,  N.  J.,  1890. 

•Guggenheim,  Murry,  Elberon,  N.  J.,  1903. 

Hammond,  John  H.,  New  York  City. 

Hamilton  College — Science  Hall,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Harbor  Hill  Golf  Club,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Harriman,  Edw.  H.,  Arden,  N.  Y. 

Harper,  J.  Thorne,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Harper,  J.  H.,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 

Hastings,  F.  S.,  New  York  City. 

Hastings,  Geo.  S.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

•Hastings,  Thomas,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  1900. 
Havemeyer,  H.  O.,  New  York  City. 

Hecker,  J.  V.,  Farmington,  Conn. 

•Herter,  Dr.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  1893. 

Hess,  Selmar,  Seabright,  N.  J. 

Hoadly,  Mrs.  Geo.,  New  York  City. 

Hoagland,  C.  N.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

•Hoe,  R.  M.,  New  York  City,  1893. 

Hcey,  Fred.,  Redbank,  N.  J. 

Hoffman,  Charles  F.,  New  York  City. 

•Hoffman,  F.  B.,  New  York  City,  1906. 

•Holly  Monument,  New  York  City,  1890. 

Hopkins,  Dr.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

•House  of  Representatives,  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1905. 

Hoyt,  J.  S.,  New  York  City. 


•Jefferson  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. , 1893. 

•Jennings,  Walter,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  1897. 
Johnson,  E.  H.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Jones,  Eugene,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  F.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

•Kahn,  Otto  H.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1898. 

•Kunhardt,  W.  B.,  Mausoleum  New  Dorp,  S.  I.,  1S96. 

Ladd,  I.  Gifford,  Providence,  R.  I. 

•Lafayette  Monument,  Paris,  France,  1899. 
•Laurel-in-the-Pines,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  1891. 

Lawson,  W.  S.,  Bellhaven,  Conn. 

Lawson,  W.  S.,  Bellhaven,  Conn. 

•Life  Building,  New  York  City.,  1893. 

Litchfield  Park,  Ridgefield,  N.  Y. 

Mackey,  Clarence,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

•Mail  & Express  Building,  New  York  City,  1891. 
•Manhattan  Bridge,  No.  3,  New  York  City,  1905. 

Mayo,  P.  H.,  Richmond,  Va. 

•McKinley  Monument,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1903. 

Meeker,  Harry,  Oceanic,  N.  J. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City. 

•Methodist  Church,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1887. 
Meyer-Sniffin  Company,  New  York  City. 

Miller,  William  Starr,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  J.  A.,  New  York  City. 

Moran,  Charles  A.,  New  York  City. 

Mosle,  George  R.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  Franklin,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newark  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

•New  Theatre,  New  York  City,  1906. 

•New  York  Public  Library,  New  York  City,  1897. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Allen,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Palmer,  Senator  Thomas  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

•Pan  American  Exposition,  plan  and  accessories,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1901. 

Parsons,  William  Barclay,  New  York  City. 

Parmelee,  James,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

•Paterson  City  Hall,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1893. 

Payne,  William  H.,  New  York  City. 

Payne,  Oliver,  H.,  New  York  City. 

Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague. 

Peck,  Norman,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Peck,  Wallace  F.,  New  York  City. 

Phillips,  Charles  S.,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

•Pierce  Building,  New  York  City,  1891. 

Pitcairn,  Robert,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

•Pitcairn,  John,  Bethayres,  Pa.,  1893. 

Pitkin  Memorial,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
•Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1887. 

Portland  City  Hall,  Portland,  Maine. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  1890. 

Providence  Congregational  Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rathbone,  Joel,  New  York  City. 

•Richmond  Borough  Hall,  St.  George,  S.  I.,  1903. 

•Rives,  George  L. , New  York  City,  1906. 

Rockefeller,  William,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  T.  H.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

•Root,  Elihu,  Country  House,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  1896. 
•Root,  Elihu,  Residence,  New  York  City,  1903. 

Root,  Talbot,  Clifton,  S.  I. 

Rome  High  School,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Royal  Alexander  Theatre,  Toronto,  Ont. 

•Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont.,  1906. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Winnipeg,  Ont. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Alberta,  Ont. 

Ryan,  Thomas  F.,  New  York  City. 

Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Schirmer,  George,  Union  Hill,  N.  J., 

Schiller  Monument,  F*~hester,  N.  Y. 

Scribner,  Arthur  H.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

•Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1905. 

•Senff,  Charles,  New  York  City,  1900. 

Shelton,  Dr.  George,  New  York  City. 

•Sloane,  H.  T.,  New  York  City,  1894. 

Sloane,  W.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Sneath,  E.  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Stanley,  William,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Steers,  J.  R.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

•Staten  Island  Ferry  Terminal,  St.  George,  S.  I.,  1903. 
Staten  Island  Academy,  St.  George,  S.  I. 

•St.  John’s  Park,  New  York  City,  1897. 
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•St.  John  the  Divine,  Cathedral  Competition,  Morning- 
side  Heights.  N.  Y.,  1892. 

•St.  Louis  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1904. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  New  York  City. 

St.  Matthew’s  Church  Altar. 

St.  Paul’s  Rectory,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Squibb,  E.  R.,  New  York  City. 

Tenny,  C.  H.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

5Thompson,  L.  3.,  Redbank,  N.  J.,  i89S. 

Thompson,  R.  G.,  Brookdale,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  W.  P. , Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Thompson,  'William  B.,  Greystone,  N.  J. 

Titus,  O.  C.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Todd,  James  Ross,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Toronto  Terminal,  Toronto,  Canada. 

•Townsend.  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. , 189S. 
•Traders  Bank  Building,  Toronto,  Canada,  1905. 


Utica  Public  Library,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Valentine,  Samuel  H.,  New  York  City. 
Vanderbilt,  George  W.,  Clifton,  S.  I. 
•Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  W K.,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  1903. 

Wales,  Salem  H.,  Southampton,  L.  I. 

Warren  Monument,  Boston,  Mass. 

Waumbeck  Hotel,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Wellman,  Francis  L.,  New  York  City. 

Wellesley  Park,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Wertheim,  Henri,  Morristown,  N.  J.. 

•West  End  Chapel,  New  York  City,  1889. 

Whitney,  W.  C.,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Williams,  Otis  L.,  St.  George,  Staten  Island. 
Wint.hrop,  Frederick,  Boston,  Mass. 

Winthrop,  Grenville  L. , Lenox,  Mass. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert,  Lenox,  Mass. 


United  States  Capitol. 

Uniontown  Church,  Uniontown,  N.  Y. 
Union  Station,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


•Yale  University,  Bi-Centennial  Buildings,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1901. 

•Young,  Mrs.  Albert,  New  York  City,  1894. 


RESIDENCE  OF  GEORGE  L.  RIVES,  ESQ.  (1906)— LIBRARY. 


The  memorial  meet- 
ing held  about  a month 

PUBLIC  ago  in  honor  the  late 

Charles  F.  McKim  in 
APPRECIATION  the  auditorium  of  the 

New  Theatre  was  a 

testimonial  to  a noble 
work  nobly  done,  and 

it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  an  in- 
dication of  the  added  prestige  which  has 

come  to  the  profession  of  the  architect 
through  the  efforts  of  a member  of  that  pro- 
fession whose  prophetic  foresight,  ripe 

training  and  high  ideals  would  have  made 
him  a conspicuous  figure  in  any  profession 
which  he  might  have  selected  as  his  life 
work. 

That  McKim  was  really  a great  man  there 
could  have  been  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  that  audience  after  listening  to  the  senti- 
ments delivered  by  ex- Ambassador  Joseph 

H.  Choate  and  Senator  Elihu  Root;  or  the 
more  intimate  addresses  of  Mr.  Robert  Pea- 
body, of  the  Fine  Arts  Museum  at  Boston, 
or  of  Mr.  Walter  Cook,  one  of  McKim’s 
oldest  living  brother  professionals.  Neither 
could  anyone  who  heard  these  speeches 
doubt  that  the  profession  of  architecture  as 
well  as  the  public  was  a decided  gainer  by 
work  of  which  McKim  was  the  promoter. 
It  was  entirely  unprecedented  for  a large 
audience  of  New  Yorkers  to  gather  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  hear  sung  the  praises 
of  a departed  architect.  Be  it  understood, 
that  audience  which  wended  its  way  through 
a disagreeable  raw  and  rainy  day  was  not 
one  composed  chiefly  of  brother  architects. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  a very  representative 
audience  of  individuals  of  many  interests 
whose  bond  of  sympathy  was  an  interest  in 
American  art  and  architecture.  It  was  in- 


deed flattering  to  the  profession  as  well  as 
to  the  memory  of  McKim  the  growth  of  that 
interest  as  proved  by  this  unprecedented  oc- 
casion. 


COMMERCIAL 
ARCHITE,C  = 
TURE  AND 
UTILITARIAN 
CLIENTS 


It  has  of  late  been 
often  remarked  in  the 
proceedings  of  archi- 
tectural bodies  and  in 
the  pages  of  the  archi- 
tectural press  that  the 
architect  as  a profes-- 
sional  man  has,  up  to 
date,  attained  a very  indifferent  standing 
with  his  clients  and  the  public.  The  most 
frequent  reason  assigned  for  the  general  in- 
difierence  to  the  architect  and  his  work  as 
such  is  the  general  commercial  tendency  of 
the  age  in  which,  some  critics  say,  we  are 
“so  unfortunate”  as  to  live.  Others  say  that 
the  ultimate  development  of  the  art  of  archi- 


tecture has  been  reached  and  therefore  the 
architect  of  the  present  must  be  merely  a 
copyist  if  he  would,  in  any  sence,  be  worthy 
of  the  name  artist.  He  must,  in  his  feeble 
way,  help  to  perpetuate  the  glorious  past. 

It  occurred  to  the  writer,  while  calling  on 
a gentleman  who  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  designing  commercial  buildings, 
that  there  might  be  something  of  interest 
to  the  profession  as  well  as  to  the  public  on 
the  question  of  commercial  architecture  and 
utilitarian  clients.  In  discussing  the  sub- 
ject he  found  that  he  was  not  deceived. 

“It  seems  inexplicable  to  me,”  he  began, 
“after  so  many  years  of  laboring  on  the 
problem  of  the  commercial  building  here  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  that  architects  as 
a class  should  still  be  so  far  away  from 
what  are  for  them  the  vital  issues  involved. 
The  commercial  building,  as  its  name  im- 
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plies,  is,  of  course,  first  and  foremost  a 
business  proposition.  This  is  the  owner’s 
view  and  it  should  be  the  architect’s 
as  well  if  he  would  arrive  at  a 

conclusion  satisfactory  to  his  client  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  himself.  To  the  archi- 
tect, of  course,  the  problem  of  commercial 
building  means  something  more  than  merely 
making  it  pay.  It  means  the  marshalling  of 
the  great  number  of  conditions  into  a 
smooth-running  and  harmonious  whole.  It 
is  here  that  his  capacity  for  design  is  tested. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  how 
many  different  sets  of  conditions  must  enter 
his  calculations  and  how  much  detailed 
knowledge  is  involved,  it  becomes  compre- 
hensible that  an  owner  should  be  willing  to 
believe  necessary  the  services  of  an  expert 
who  is  capable  of  making  for  him  out  of 
such  chaos  a workable  machine.” 

“But,”  I interrupted,  “is  it  not  a fact  that 
the  development  of  architecture  has  ever 
been  attended  by  the  greater  complexity  of 
the  practical  conditions  to  be  met?”  Should 
not  the  architect’s  standing  with  his  clients 
be  better  to-day  than  it  ever  was  in  olden 
times? 

“Yes  and  yes,  decidedly,”  were  the  answers. 
The  story  of  the  development  of  architec- 
ture from  the  Greek  Temple  to  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Tower  is  an  account  of  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  building  conditions. 
Take  for  example,  the  transition  from  Greek 
to  Roman  civilization.  What  a revo- 
lution in  the  art  of  building  it  involved! 
And  yet  the  Roman  architects  were  equal  to 
the  feat  required  of  them.  We  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  experienced  greater 
changes  since  and  are  experiencing  them 
every  day.  But  are  we  meeting  the  condi- 
tions as  well?  And  what  has  all  this  change 
to  do  with  arresting  the  development  of 
building  as  an  art?  One  can  readily  sympa- 
thize, of  course,  with  the  view  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  are  so  wedded 
to  their  ‘art’  that  a sane  consideration  of 
the  immediate  problems  pressing  for  solu- 
tion seems  to  them  an  utter  waste  of  effort. 
From  what  a distorted  and  narrow  stand- 
point such  a view  must  regard  the  prob- 
lems of  a modern  skyscraper!  And  yet  “pull” 
and  political  influence  are  supposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenal  prosperity  of  some 
architects  and  the  comparative  failure  of 
others.  Improper  influence  is,  of  course, 
at  work  in  every  field  of  activity 
and  it  always  has  been  so,  but  a careful 
analysis  in  the  case  of  commercial  archi- 
tecture at  least,  will  convince  the  investi- 
gator that  patronage  is  generally  distributed 
with  partiality  only  because  such  partiality 
has  been  honestly  earned  by  past  success.” 


The  writer  was  not  prepared  for  so  frank 
an  admission  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
profession  from  one  of  its  oldest  members, 
but  on  reflection  he  was  able  to  call  to  mind 
instances  of  architects  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing who  have  not  proved  themselves  es- 
pecially strong  in  solving  the  problems  of 
commercial  buildings  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, have  not  been  overburdened  with 
jobs  of  this  kind.  One  instance  especially 
stands  out  as  a good  example  of  the  fairness 
of  things.  There  are  several  prominent  bank- 
ing houses  and  a number  of  office  buildings 
in  the  financial  district  of  New  York  which 
have  been  very  widely  admired  for  their 
architectural  character.  Inquiry  of  the  suc- 
cess of  these  propositions  as  investments 
discloses  the  fact  that  they  contain  a num- 
ber of  vacant  offices  and  the  cause  is  not 
hard  to  seek;  the  illumination  is  insufficient 
for  office'  purposes.  The  windows  turned  out 
smaller  than  the  conditions  of  use  war- 
ranted, although  a satisfactory  external  ar- 
chitectural composition  had  been  arrived  at. 
The  light  shaft  was,  of  course,  too  small  and 
too  deep  to  help  matters  much.  The  build- 
ings are  not  suitable  for  their  purposes  and 
the  architect  cannot  hope  to  be  recommended 
by  them  for  similar  work  in  the  future. 
Older  office  buildings  afford  instances  of 
mistaken  architectural  solutions  where  the 
initial  expense  incurred  and  the  character 
of  the  accommodations  afforded  have  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  financial  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  observable  that 
commercial  buildings  which  have  satisfied 
the  expectations  of  their  owners  are  gen- 
erally well  planned  and  consistently  designed 
in  keeping  with  the  funds  at  disposal. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  commercial  work  es- 
pecially that  the  architect  can  most  effect- 
ively demonstrate  his  value  as  an  expert, 
and  it  is  in  buildings  of  this  kind  that  the 
issues  involved  are  most  clearly  understood 
by  the  public.  When  once  the  architect 
has  demonstrated  to  an  owner’s  satisfaction 
that  architectural  services  are  valuable  in 
that  they  save  and  make  money  for  him, 
just  so  soon  will  he  be  willing  to  allow  his 
architect  a freer  scope  in  spending  money 
where  it  is  impossible  to  show  beforehand 
that  there  will  result  therefrom  any  benefit 
to  the  owner’s  pocketbook.  Of  course,  an 
architect  can  obtain  a client’s  confidence 
only  by  demonstrating  to  him  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  it,  and  the  only  way  in  which  such 
a demonstration  can  be  effected  is  by  an 
architect’s  complete  mastery  of  the  thousand 
and  one  things  which  decide  him  in  finally 
formulating  his  solution  of  the  design.  The 
evidence  of  such  a mastery  is  irrefutable. 
Commercial  architecture  holds  the  key 
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whereby  the  architect  may  admit  himself  to 
that  professional  standing  to  which  his  call- 
ing entitles  him.  The  client  will  continue 
to  be  utilitarian,  but  what  matters  it  so 
long  as  the  architect  possesses  the  con- 
fidence of  the  man  for  whom  he  is  working 
and  while  he  accepts  and  interprets  his  re- 
quirements is  able  to  impose  upon  him  the 
higher  standards  of  the  profession. 


At  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  the  munici- 
paper  “Philadelphia” 
WHAT  appeared  with  a sup- 

CITY  BUILDS  plement  of  upwards  of 
fifty  pages,  and  all 
these  pages  were  de- 
voted to  illustrations — 
two  to  the  page — of  public  improvements 
made  locally  between  April,  1907,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1909.  The  first  thirty  pictures  were  of 
bridges  and  viaducts,  and  that  was  the  best 
work  shown.  The  next  twenty-four  pictures 
illustrated  schools,  completed  or  in  process 
of  construction.  Some  good  work  was 
shown,  but  judged  by  standards  lately  es- 
tablished in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
York  these  were  not  notable— as  many  of 
the  bridges  certainly  are.  Views  of  the 
water  filtration  plant  occupied  the  central' 
pages,  and  then  came  about  a dozen  views 
of  .fire  and  police  stations.  After  these  were 
the  new  bath  houses.  The  balance  of  the 
magazine  was  devoted  to  smaller  parks, 
sewer  and  filtration  work,  and  finally  new 
hospitals.  Very  seldom  indeed  is  the  op- 
portunity given  thus  to  review  pictorially 
the  construction  work  done  by  a city 
through  a term  of  months.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  work  shown  seems 
substantial,  practical,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  architectural  design  quite  common- 
place— the  bridge  work  being,  as  said,  an 
exception.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
the  collection  of  pictures  is  its  magnitude — 
an  impressive  illustration  of  the  quantity  of 
public  improvement  work  which  goes  on 
quietly  and  in  matter  of  fact  fashion  in  the 
course  of  a city’s  normal  development.  The 
re-building  of  cities  is  in  progress  all  the 
time,  and  the  greatest  builder  is  the  city 
itself. 


There  was  put  on  ex- 
hibition last  month,  in 
the  museum  in  City 
City  Park  in  Denver,  a 
collection  of  E.  H. 
Blashfield’s  studies  for 
his  mural  decorations, 
and  many  large  photo- 
graphs of  the  completed  paintings.  The  in- 
cident seems  to  have  a significance  above 


MURAL 
PAINTINGS  IN 
THE  WEST 


most  such  exhibitions.  It  was  arranged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Architects’  Club 
of  Denver — a club  which,  having  been  or- 
ganized only  a few  weeks,  thus  gave  im- 
mediate proof  of  its  virility  and  of  its 
probable  usefulness  to  the  community.  Den- 
ver is  the  first  city  of  the  West  to  see  such 
an  exhibition.  Perhaps  as  little  as  ten  years 
ago  the  West  would  not  have  cared  to  see  it, 
or,  if  seeing  it,  have — generally  speaking — 
understood  it.  But  there  has  lately  been  a 
rapid  development  of  art  interest  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  within  five  years 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have  beau- 
tified their  State  buildings  with  the  work  of 
the  foremost  mural  painters.  Mr.  Blash- 
field  is  himself  under  contract  now  for  a 
large  panel  for  the  new  State  capitol  at 
Pierre,  S.  D.  The  subject  of  the  Western 
mural  paintings  are  for  the  most  part  his- 
torical, and  connected  with  the  regions  in 
which  the  paintings  are  drawn — as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Paul,  the 
“Westward,”  at  Des  Moines — and  thus  help 
to  at  once  visualize  and  idealize  the  history 
of  the  section.  It  can  be  readily  believed 
that  the  exhibition,  in  bringing  together  the 
representations  of  these  paintings  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  original  only  by  those  who 
visit  the  far  scattered  cities  where  they  are, 
must  be  very  stimulating  in  the  West,  and 
may  in  its  effect  prove  a real  art  event.  For 
mural  painting,  as  developed  with  its  ideal 
personifications,  opens  a new  world  of  art, 
poetry  and  romance.  In  New  York,  Mr. 
Blashfield  had  on  exhibition  for  a few  days 
last  month  the  interesting  mural  decora- 
tion, “Law,”  which  is  to  occupy  a panel 
above  the  seat  of  the  judges  in  the  Court 
House  at  Cleveland,  of  which  Arnold  W. 
Brunner  is  the  architect. 


BOSTON’S 
NEW  MUSEUM 
OF 

FINE  ARTS 


There  is  very  general 
praise  for  the  new 
building,  recently  open- 
ed, of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Located  on  a site  of 
twelve  acres,  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  and  the 
Fenway,  it  is  in  that  new  and  imposing 
quarter  of  Boston  where  are  gathered  the 
buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  the 
new  Opera  House,  Simmons  College,  Fenway 
Court,  Symphony  Hall,  etc.  Though  less 
than  half  the  structure  ultimately  contem- 
plated, it  presents  a fagade  of  500  feet  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  and  is  of  such  beauty 
and  dignity  as  to  be  free  from  any  sug- 
gestion in  its  aspect  of  present  incomplete- 
ness. The  style  is  classical,  freely  inter- 
preted, and  the  material  is  cut  granite.  The 
main  entrance  has  triple  doorways  with  mas- 
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sive  bronze  doors,  and  above  the  entrance  is 
a portico  with  four  Ionic  columns.  This 
motif  has  been  repeated  in  simpler  form  in 
the  pavilions  which  advance  from  the  wings 
on  either  side,  the  present  building  consist- 
ing of  two  wings  and  the  cetnral  block  con- 
necting them.  It  covers  an  area  of  seventy- 
three  thousand  square  feet.  The  two  pro- 
jecting wings  it  has  been,  perhaps,  fantasti- 
cally imagined,  have  the  effect  of  arms  held 
out  in  invitation  and  welcome.  At  all  events, 
there  is  nothing  forbidding  about  the  ar- 
rangement. As  to  the  interior,  there  is 
ample  justification,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  the  unusual  degree  of  serious 
study  that  was  devoted  to  the  planning  and 
lighting  of  the  building.  Some  novel  ideas 
have  been  embodied.  Each  department  is 
accommodated  in  a section  that  appears  to 
be  structurally  separate  and  a complete 
museum  in  itself.  The  second,  or  main  ex- 
hibition, floor  contains  the  cream  of  the  col- 
lection of  each  department— that  is,  it  con- 
tains the  objects  that  are  most  beautiful  and 
most  appeal  to  the  general  public;  the  floor 
below  contains  the  research  or  study  col- 
lections, more  comprehensive  and  more  com- 
pactly installed.  There  are  seven  great  de- 
partments, and  in  each  the  greatest  care  has 
been  taken  to  give  the  objects  exhibited  not 
only  the  best  possible  light  but  the  most  ad- 
vantageous sort  of  background.  The  latter 
efforts  have  resulted  in  some  very  interest- 
ing color  schemes,  with  various  shades  of 
gray  the  most  common  tone. 


PITTSBURGH 

HAS 

AN  IDEAL 


The  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Commisison  has  issued 
most  attractively  a 
decorative  little  bro- 
chure defining  its  plan 
and  scope.  That  the 
program,  lists  of  com- 
mittees, etc.,  should  be 
issued  in  this  delightfully  appealing  form  is 
a thing  to  note.  The  brown  cover  carries 
the  title  in  gilt  lettering  and  the  seal  of  the 
city  in  color.  There  are  many  illustrations, 
and  every  page  is  framed.  When  Pittsburgh 
makes  up  its  mind  to  do  a thing,  it  never 
wants  for  money.  Following  the  title  page, 
there  comes,  below  a picture  of  old  Fort 

Pitt,  a brief  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the 

Commission.  This  is  summed  up,  really,  in 
the  last  lines  of  the  definition:  “to  establish 
such  living  and  working  conditions  as  may 
set  a standard  for  other  American  industrial 
centers.”  On  the  next  page  is  the  list  of 
officers,  and  of  the  Advisory  Board.  The  lat- 
ter includes  such  men  in  New  York  as  Rob- 
ert W.  DeForest,  John  M.  Glenn,  John  W. 
Alexander  and  Seth  Low;  as,  in  Chicago,  D. 


H.  Burnham;  as,  in  Boston,  Robert  A. 
Woods.  Then  are  three  pages  of  committees, 
covering  the  many  phases  of  municipal  de- 
velopment: Education,  City  Planning,  Mu- 
nicipal Art  and  Design,  City  and  District 
Housing,  Public  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  etc. 
In  all  there  are  fourteen  committees,  each 
having  as  chairman  a member  of  the  main 
Commission.  The  committees  are  to  study, 
within  their  several  special  fields,  the  pos- 
sibilities and  needs  of  the  city.  By  com- 
parison of  the  progressive  policies  of  other 
cities,  with  the  advice  of  men  of  practical 
experience  and  by  a grasp  of  actual  local 
conditions,  the  committees  will  formulate 
their  plans.  The  execution  of  the  plans  is 
to  be  secured  by  creating  an  effective  and 
persistent  public  opinion  in  their  behalf.  Fof 
this  purpose  the  Commission  has  created 
ward  organizations,  which  will  carry  the 
plans  into  every  local  organization.  The 
Commission  announces  that  it  deems  that 
an  expenditure  of  “at  least  $50,000  per  year 
is  necessary”  for  carrying  on  its  work.  The 
whole  wonderful  movement  is  Pittsburgh’s 
reply  to  the  findings  of  the  “Pittsburgh  Sur- 
vey.” 


The  annual  report  of 
the  American  Scenic 
ST.  JOHN’S  and  Historic  Preserva- 

tion  Society,  which  has 
CHAPEL,  jugt  cQme  from  the 

NEW  YORK  press,  says  of  last  win- 
ter’s protest  against 
the  determination  of 
Trinity  corporation  to  allow  the  destruction 
of  old  St.  John’s  Chapel,  that  the  protest, 
temporarily  successful,  was  one  “which  has 
not  been  paralleled  in  both  kind  and  extent 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion.” It  adds:  “If  anyone  ever  thought 

that  the  people  of  New  York  ‘lacked  his- 
torical imagination,’  as  has  been  charged, 
the  popular  demand  for  the  preservation  of 
this  century-old  building  was  enough  to  dis- 
prove it.”  The  Society  took  the  same  posi- 
tion regarding  this  venerable  landmark, 
which  is  intrinsically  valuable  as  a fine 
specimen  of  church  architecture,  that  it  had 
taken  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
the  beautiful  old  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  is  the  plea  that  in  the  ever  changing 
metropolis  the  people  must  look  to  the 
churches  and  cognate  institutions  for  their 
landmarks  and  evidences  of  stability. 
“Business  structures  and  apartment  houses 
rise  and  disappear  in  a generation  under  the 
exigencies  of  the  city’s  growth.  There  is 
little  permanence  upon  which  to  fasten  one’s 
memories,  affections  and  historical  tradi- 
tions. The  city  needs  just  such  piles  as  old 
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The  Portico  of  St.  John’s  (1803)- 

John  McComb,  Architect. 


St.  John’s.”  The  plans  for  the  chapel, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
John  and  Isaac  McComb,  were  adopted  by 
the  vestry  May  12,  1803.  The  building  was 
begun  that  year  and  completed  in  1807  at 
a cost  of  $172,833.64,  which,  as  the  So- 
ciety’s report  truly  says,  “was  considered 
enormous  at  that  time.”  The  foundations, 
portico,  front  and  tower  are  built  of  red 
sandstone,  and  the  walls  of  rough  hewn, 
grayish  native  stone  “of  the  island  appar- 
ently, stuccoed.  Its  style  answers  to  the 
general  term  Georgian,  but  is  more  mas- 
sive and  ornate  than  St.  Paul’s.  Shorn  of 
its  former  beautiful  and  open  surroundings, 
it  is  now  “pent  up  between  big  buildings  on 
the  north  and  south,  while  its  front  steps  are 
only  fifty-seven  feet  from  the  freight  depot 
across  Varick  Street  an  the  west,  and  its 
rear  wall  is  only  twenty-four  feet  from  the 
front  wall  of  the  buildings  across  St.  John 
Street  on  the  east.” 


In  spite  of  the  short 
time  which  was  al- 
lowed for  preparation, 
the  Boston-1915  Expo- 
sition proved  as  big 
and  as  interesting  as 
its  friends  predicted 
that  it  would — which  is 
to  say  that,  while  not  absolutely  ideal  in  its 
ordination,  it  was  the  biggest  and  most  in- 
teresting exposition  of  its  kind  that  any  city 
has  ever  held,  fully  justifying  the  phrase  in 


the  advertisements,  “See  Boston  as  you 
never  knew  it.”  It  was  open  for  the  whole 
month  of  November  in  the  old  Fine  Arts 
Museum  on  Copley  Square,  and  between  the 
exhibits  and  the  attending  crowds  there 
was  not  an  inch  of  room  to  spare.  The  Bos- 
ton “Transcript,”  which  had  shown  a marked 
lack  of  enthusiasm  before  the  exposition 
opened,  said  after  it  closed:  “It  won  its  way 
to  the  public  heart  by  sheer  dint  of  ‘service’ 
and  sincerity.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  both  the  riches  and  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  every  day  life The  pace 

set  for  us  was  seen  in  the  ideal  pictures  of 
the  new  Chicago,  promised  by  the  move- 
ment in  progress  there,  and  in  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  new  Kingsway  in  London.”  If 
the  exposition  djd  this,  it  certainly  served 
its  purpose,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
know  that  by  means  of  an  ahmission  fee  it 
paid  its  way  in  so-doing.  The  catalogue 
was  not  only  complete  and  extensive,  but 
appropriately  of  educational  value.  This  is 
because  it  contained,  as  introductory  to  the 
list  of  exhibits  in  each  department,  a com- 
petently written,  signed,  and  popularly  in- 
forming article  on  what  that  department 
stood  for.  Thus  there  is  first  an  article  en- 
titled “What  City  Planning  Means,”  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  The  catalogue  of 
exhibits  of  Public  Buildings,  arranged  by 
the  Boston  Architectural  Club,  is  introduced 
by  an  article  on  the  subject  of  their  location 
by  Robert  P.  Bellows.  Philip  Cabot  writes 
the  article  introducing  the  list  of  exhibits  of 
Housing;  Herbert  J.  Kellaway  that  intro- 
ducing the  list  of  exhibits  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds. On  railways,  docks  and  highways, 
Arthur  A.  Shurtleff  was  the  writer.  Just  as 
the  exposition  opened,  Dr.  Hegemenn,  a 
young  German  who  had  been  assisting  in  its 
preparation,  was  called  back  to  Berlin  to 
help  prepare  a municipal  exhibition  to  be 
held  there  next  summer.  So  extends  the 
practice  of  holding  municipal  exhibits. 


In  the  review  of  Ray- 
mond Unwin’s  book  on 
Town  Planning,*  which 
was  printed  in  this 
magazine  last  month, 
the  English  author  was 
quoted  as  advocating 
the  enforcement  of 
regulations  requiring  the  use  in  construc- 
tion work  of  certain  materials  in  certain 
streets,  fixing  definite  roof  lines,  angles,  etc. 
The  idea  will  seem  fantastic  to  a good  many 

♦Town  Planning  in  Practice.  Raymond  Unwin  A 
R.  I.  B.  A.  Publisher:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Adelphi 

Terrace,  London. 
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Americans,  though  his  argument  is  un- 
answerable: “If  we  are  to  have  beauty  of 

surroundings— and  for  what  does  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture  exist  if  it  is  not  to 
produce  beautiful  surroundings? — we  must 
set  our  faces  against  the  development  of 
such  incongruities  in  our  buildings  as  com- 
pletely destroy  the  harmony  of  our  street 
pictures.”  Now  it  is  interesting,  on  top  of 
this  plea,  to  come  across  a little  article  pub- 
lished in  a neighborhood  paper  two  or  three 
weeks  before  Unwin’s  book  appeared,  in 
which  Claude  Bragdon,  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  interesting  of  our  own 
younger  architects,  makes  an  exactly  simi- 
lar plea.  Mr.  Bragdon  says  in  the  course 
of  his  article  in  “The  Pinnacle,”  paper 
which  represents  a small  residential  section 
in  Rochester — indeed,  his  paper  is  entitled, 
“Ideals  for  the  Architecture  of  the  Four- 
teenth Ward,”  that  there  are  three  things 
to  be  striven  for,  in  securing  beauty  for  a 
street:  “First,  unity  of  style.  Widely  di- 
vergent types  of  houses  should  not  be  built 
in  juxtaposition,  as  one  so  often  finds  them, 
— pillared  portico  check  by  jowl  with  rustic 
piazza.  Second,  similarity  of  materials. 
Brick,  frame,  and  plaster  houses,  indiscrimi- 
nately interspersed  make  a street  resemble  a 
suit  of  clothes  in  which  coat,  vest  and  trou- 
sers are  cut  from  different  kinds  of  cloth. 
Third,  harmony  of  color.  The  colors  of  ad- 
jacent houses  should  be,  not  necessarily  the 
same  (though  that  is  often  pleasing,  too) 
but  harmonious  with  one  another.  It  is  fur- 
ther desirable  that  there  be  no  marked  dif- 
ferences of  level  in  water-table,  cornice  and 
roof  lines,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  be 
led  without  interruption  down  the  vista  of 
the  street.”  This  is  going  quite  as  far  as 
Mr.  Unwin  ventures.  Most  interesting,  too, 
is  Mr.  Bragdon’s  suggestion  that  in  this 
matter  we  may  gain  a hint  from  certain 
streets  in  such  old  towns  as  Salem,  Ports- 
mouth and  Annapolis,  that  are  “unsurpassed 
for  beauty  of  general  effect”  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  money  which  is  nowadays  spent 
on  houses  and  grounds.  In  those  streets, 
“the  houses,  built  at  substantially  one  pe- 
riod—a period  characterized  by  taste  and 
discretion — are  individually  charming, 
though  all  in  the  same  style  (the  so-called 
colonial),  and  of  the  same  material,  red 
brick  and  wood,  painted  white.”  From 
them,  he  thinks,  we  may  learn  the  lesson 
that  restraint  of  individuality  in  architec- 
ture, in  the  interests  of  a general  effect  or 
impression,  involves  the  sacrifice  of  but  ex- 
cesses and  excrescences. 

Some  weeks  after  Mr.  Bragdon’s  paper 
was  printed,  Mr.  Unwin  returned  again  to 


the  theme  in  an  address  before  the  Letch- 
worth  Art  Workers’  Guild,  which  is  now 
printed  in  “The  City,”  a little  monthly  pub- 
lished at  Letchworth.  He  notes  that  town 
planning,  to  have  any  real  stability,  “must 
be  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  activities 
of  the  community  who  are  to  dwell  and 
work  in  the  town  or  suburb  when  built,” 
and  that  there  must  be  secured  “the  co- 
operation of  the  architects  who  may  design 
the  individual  buildings  of  which  the  com- 
pleted whole  will  be  composed.  From  them 
we  shall  have  to  ask  that  they  shall  ever 
remember  that  the  part  is  not  greater  than 
the  whole.  . . . During  the  last  century  ar- 
chitecture in  this  country  has  been,  general- 
ly speaking,  individual  only.  There  has 

been  no  tradition,  no  conscious  agreement, 
no  regulation  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
different  men.  Each  has  concentrated  his 
attention  on  his  own  building.”  This  is 
too  sweeping  a statement  to  be  quite  just, 
but  it  is  so  nearly  true  that  it  gives  much 
point  to  Mr.  Unwin’s  reply  to  those  who 
say  that  they  like  “plenty  of  variety.” 
“These  people,”  says  he,  “seem  to  think 
that  variety  means  mere  unlikeness  of  sev- 
eral things  to  each  other,  but  that  is  not 
variety  at  all.  Variety  means  simply  the 
minor  changes  of  some  fixed  type.  In 
music  we  speak  of  an  air  with  variations. 
Each  phrase  is  varied  from  the  air;  but  the 
air,  the  common  likeness,  is  greater  than 
the  differences.  Variety  consists  of  subtle 
changes  wrought  in  things  essentially  re- 
lated. Unity  must  dominate.”  Coming, 
further  on,  to  concrete  considerations,  he 
says:  “The  element  of  design  is  especially 
needed  in  suburban  streets.  Too  often,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  see  to-day  endless  monoto- 
nous rows  of  houses,  repetitions  of  some 
unit  uninteresting  in  itself  and  small  in 
scale  in  relation  to  the  street.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  equally  monotonous 
street  of  detached  or  semi-detached  villas, 
needlessly  repeated,  or— and  this  is  almost 
worse— each  different  to  a degree  that  dis- 
sociates it  from  any  of  its  neighbors.  We 
may  have  scattered  buildings,  near  enough 
to  each  other  to  destroy  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary beauty  of  the  country  and  yet  too 
scattered  to  give  any  sense  of  architectural 
effect  or  to  acquire  any  of  the  beauty  one 
associates  with  the  town.  On  suburban 
roads  the  distance  between  the  buildings  in 
relation  to  their  height  tends  to  be  too 
great,  and  the  street  pictures  either  repre- 
sent long  straight  vanishing  lines  converg- 
ing at  some  distant  point,  or  a mere  jum- 
ble of  unrelated  buildings  on  opposite  sides 
of  a wide  road,  meandering  on  without  pro- 
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ducing  any  definite  effect  at  all.  To  obtain 
a successful  result  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
adopt  the  principle  of  grouping  our  build- 
ings into  larger  wholes,  creating  larger  units 
in  the  street  picture.”  All  this  is  certainly 
very  interesting  and  suggestive,  and  how- 
ever trite  the  thought  may  be  its  expres- 
sion at  least  is  comparatively  novel.  That 
it  should  be  voiced  independently  but  sim- 
ultaneously by  an  architect  in  the  United 
States  and  an  architect  in  England,  is  pos- 
sibly significant  of  its  widespread  perva- 
siveness in  the  profession.  If  that  is  true, 
results  may  be  looked  for. 


This  little  book  be- 
longs to  the  series  en- 
titled “Les  Grands  Ar- 
tistes-Collection  d'En- 
seignement  et  de  Vul- 
garisation,” which  is 
published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Beaux-Arts.  Forty- 
nine  volumes  for  the  lives  of  painters  and 
sculptors  have  already  appeared  in  this  se- 
ries and  this  is  the  first  work  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scales  on  the  side  of  architecture. 
The  plea  of  the  author  on  behalf  of  the 
architects  of  history  deserves  more  than 

passing  consideration  and  in  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  sets  of  Artists’  bio- 
graphies which  are  now  appearing  on  all 

sides,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
architects  should  figure  prominently,  where- 
as as  a matter  of  fact  the  historic  archi- 
tects do  not  figure  at  all. 

As  the  author,  M.  Stein  remarks,  people 
have  a habit  of  considering  names.  They 
attribute  importance  to  personality.  If  no 
name  is  mentioned  as  author,  the  monu- 
ment suffers,  in  the  estimation  of  the  man 
in  the  street.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 

perversity  of  human  nature  has,  in  recent 
years,  as  regards  its  studies  of  historic  art, 
given  very  over-balanced  attention  to  paint- 
ing and  protests  in  favor  of  architecture 
are  certainly  in  order.  No  doubt  popular 
interest  controls  the  publishers  and  no  doubt 
popular  interest  thinks  paintings  more  im- 
portant, but  popular  interest  is  mistaken.  At 
all  events  we  have  here  in  M.  Stein’s  work 
an  effort  to  restore  the  balance  of  things. 

It  is  well  known  that  details  of  the  lives 
of  the  mediaeval  architects  are  meager,  but 
it  may  not  be  widely  realized  how  much 

♦Sous-chef  de  Section  aux  Archives  Nationales. 
8vo.  24  ills.,  pp.  126.  Paris,  Libraire  Renouard. 
Henri  Laurens,  Editeur. 
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has  been  done  by  recent  students  to  re- 
trieve at  least  the  skeleton  and  outline 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  M.  Stein  has 
properly  conceived  his  topic  as  involving 
an  ordered  and  scientific,  though  brief,  ac- 
count of  the  great  French  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, but  in  spite  of  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  his  book  it  probably  furnishes  the 
only  extant  compendious  account  and  list  of 
the  architects  of  these  buildings.  Little 
is  known  about  them  but  that  little  de- 
serves all  possible  prominence. 

The  French  compendiums  of  the  general 
class  to  which  this  one  belongs  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  combining  scien- 
tific method  and  accurate  scholarship  with 
an  attractive  and  classic  literary  style  and 
with  popular  quality.  This  book  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  and  in  view  of 
its  rather  difficult  subject  matter  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  always 
excellent  class  (in  France). 
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A charter  was  grant- 
ed, November  last,  by 
the  York  County  Court 
to  the  Southern  Penn- 
sylvania Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  The 
granting  of  this  char- 
ter and  the  establishing  of  this  chapter, 
which  is  to  cover  several  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  its  headquarters  at  York, 
will  be  of  far  reaching  importance  to  the 
public  and  to  the  profession.  The  estab- 
lishing of  this  chapter  will  mean  a still  fur- 
ther widening  in  this  state  of  the  scope 
and  influence  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  April  13,  1857,  for  the 
purpose,  as  was  stated  in  its  articles  of 
incorporation,  “to  elevate  the  architectural 
profession  as  such,  and  to  perfect  its  mem- 
bers practically  and  scientifically.” 

The  Southern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  was 
organized  with  the  following  officers:  John 
Hall  Rankin  of  Philadelphia,  president;  D. 
Knickerbacker  Boyd  of  Philadelphia,  vice- 
president;  B.  F.  Willis  of  York,  secretary; 
J.  A.  Dempwolf  of  York,  treasurer,  and 
Colbert  A.  MacClure  of  Pittsburgh. 

Prior  to  the  admission  of  the  new  chap- 
ter there  were  two  chapters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; those  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
These  three  chapters  will  now  constitute 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Ar- 
chitects which  was  organized  at  Harrisburg 
last  February. 
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Architecture  of  American  Colleges 

III.— PRINCETON 


Princeton  was  in  its  beginnings  the 
most  migratory  of  our  older  colleges. 
One  might  almost  call  it  ambulatory, 
counting  its  origin  from  that  of  the  “Log 
College”  of  William  Tennent,  at  “the 
Forks  of  the  Neshaminy,”  in  1726.  But 
that  were  to  go  back  to  “the  twilight  of 
fable.”  The  real  foundation  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  dates  from  the  royal 
charter  of  1746,  the  same  year  in  which 
died  the  founder  of  the  Log  College,  in 
which  so  many  of  the  founders  of  what 
is  now  Princeton  received  “what  colleg- 
ing  was  theirs.”  The  ruling  motive  to 
“the  instructing  of  youth  in  the  learned 
languages  and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences,” was  clearly  enough  the  same 
which  prevailed  in  the  founding  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  the  provision  of  an  “in- 
structed ministry,”  native  to  the  soil. 
Four  of  the  incorporators  were  “minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,”  as  against  three  lay- 
men. In  order  to  obtain  pupils,  the  in- 
corporators resorted  to  what,  even  now, 
would  be  regarded  as  the  undignified  ex- 
pedient of  advertising  for  them  in  the 
New  York  papers,  or,  rather,  the  New 
York  paper,  which  they  did  in  February, 
1747,  announcing  the  opening  of  the 
college  “the  fourth  week  in  May  next,  at 


Elizabeth  Town.”  Elizabeth  was  chosen 
as  the  home  of  the  first  president,  Rev. 
Jonathan  Dickinson.  When  he  died,  a 
few  months  later,  there  was  nothing  to 
keep  the  college  at  Elizabeth,  and  it  was 
moved,  with  possibly  a Thespian  cartful 
of  impedimenta,  to  Newark,  the  home  of 
the  equally  Rev.  Aaron  Burr.  Here  was 
celebrated  the  first  commencement,  in 
November,  1748,  with  a graduating  class 
of  six.  In  the  previous  September  the 
college  had  received  an  enlarged  charter 
from  Governor  Belcher,  who  showed  a 
real  and  enlightened  interest  in  the  pro- 
ject. Apparently  the  young  institution 
was  prepared  to  settle  and  establish  it- 
self at  whatever  point  in  the  heart  of 
New  Jersey,  and  not  too  far  from  the 
dividing  line  between  the  old  “Jerseys” 
— East  and  West,  as  they  were  known, 
though  North  and  South  would  be  geo- 
graphically more  accurate — might  offer 
the  greatest  inducements.  It  made  over- 
tures to  New  Brunswick.  But  it  laid 
down  an  ultimatum  that  it  must  be  pro- 
vided with  “a  thousand  pounds  procla- 
mation money,  ten  acres  of  land  contigu- 
ous to  the  college,  and  two  hundred 
acres  of  woodland” ; these  latter  primar- 
ily for  fuel,  no  doubt,  and  secondarily 
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Nassau  Hall  (1756). 

Dr.  Shippen  and  Robt.  Smith,  Architects. 


for  profit.  New  Brunswick  did  not 
snatch  at  its  privilege,  possibly  suspect- 
ing the  strictly  Calvinistic  theology  of 
the  incorporators,  and  was  fain  to  con- 
tent itself,  some  sixteen  years  later, 
with  the  establishment  of  Rutgers,  or 
“Queens/’  as  a seminary  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  Princeton,  mainly, 
as  it  appears,  under  the  lead  of  Nathan- 
iel Fitz  Randolph,  a benefactor  com- 
memorated in  the  “Fitz  Randolph  gates” 
of  the  actual  Princeton,  took  the  chance 
New  Brunswick  had  abandoned.  The 
College  of  New  Jersey  had  found  a local 
habitation,  as  well  as  a name,  and  Nas- 
sau Hall,  which  would  have  been  Belcher 
Hall  but  for  the  modest  refusal  of  the 
royal  governor,  began  to  rise  in  1754. 
It  was  in  all  ways  a fortunate  decision, 
the  more  fortunate  that  Princeton  was 
a Quaker  settlement  and  could  not  be 


supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  that 
rigid  Calvinism  which  presided  over  the 
beginnings  of  Princeton,  and  is  supposed 
still  to  preside  over  its  theological  in- 
culcations with  a rigor  not  elsewhere 
equalled.  The  taint  of  “Arminianism” 
may  have  spread  among  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements on  the  Passaic  and  the  Hacken- 
sack and  the  Raritan  to  the  northward. 
Nay,  there  was  probably  more  than  a 
“trace”  of  it  in  the  Dutch  settlement  to 
the  southward,  on  the  Delaware,  among 
the  prevailing  “Presbyterians,  Quakers 
and  Anabaptists.”  It  is  traditional  at 


Faculty  Room,  Nassau  Hall  (1906). 

Raleigh  C.  Gildersleeve,  Architect. 


President  McCosh  arose  and  stamped 
his  iron  heel,  shaking  the  dust  from  it 
on  the  platform  as  he  stalked  indignant 


East  Entrance  and  Staircase,  Nassau  Hall. 


Princeton  that  when,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  Harvard,  Dr.  Holmes  read  his 
verses  setting  forth  the  liberalizing  and 
mellowing  influence  which  Harvard  had 
exerted  on  her  younger  sisters,  and  came 
to  the  couplet : 


O’er  Princeton’s  sands  the  far  reflections  steal 
Where  mighty  Edwards  stamped  his  iron  heel, 
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thence.  It  would  require  a quantitative 
analysis  of  the  dust  to  determine  how 
much  it  was  shaken  in  indignation  at 
the  proposition  that  Princeton  had  been 
liberalized,  and  how  much  at  the  prop- 
osition that  it  was  Harvard  which  had 
liberalized  it.  The  beloved  and  ven- 
erated “Jimmie”  has  himself  become 
so  much  a tradition  at  Princeton  that 
it  gives  the  present  chronicler  a sense 
of  antiquity  to  recall  that  he  wit- 
nessed and  reported  the  inauguration 
and  the  inaugural  of  1868.  It  was 
only  seventeen  years  before  that  that 
Thackeray  had  voiced  in  “Punch”  the 
assumed  indignation  of  young  Ireland  at 
the  importation  of  Dr.  McCosh  from 


Fitz  Randolph  Gateway  (1905). 

McKim,  Mead  & White,  Architects. 

Scotland  to  the  chair  of  logic  in  the 
“Orange”  Queen’s  'College  at  Belfast : 

As  I think  of  the  insult  that’s  done  to  this 
nation 

Red  tears  of  rivinge  from  me  faytures  I wash, 

And  uphold  in  this  pome,  to  the  world’s  day- 
tistation, 

The  sleeves  that  appointed  Professor  McCosh. 
* * * * * * 

On  the  logic  of  Saxons  there’s  little  reliance 

And,  rather  from  Saxon  than  gather  its  rules, 

I’d  stamp  under  feet  the  base  book  of  his 
science, 

And  spit  on  his  chair  as  he  taught  in  the 
schools. 

Oh  false  Sir  John  Kane!  Is  it  thus  that  you 
praych  me? 

I think  all  your  Queen’s  Universitees  Bosh; 

And  if  youv’e  no  neetive  Professor  to  taych  me, 

I scawurn  to  be  learned  by  the  Saxon  McCosh. 


The  Old  President’s  House  (1756). 

Robt.  Smith,  Architect. 

“sweet  and  cheerful  country,”  it  could 
hardly  help  losing  some  of  the  asperities 
which  it  might  retain  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  or  of  Scotland.  As 
George  Alfred  Townsend  sings: 

But  quiet  nooks  like  these  unman 
The  grim  predestinarian, 

Whose  soul  expands  to  mountain  views. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  open  and  avowed  sublapsa- 
rian  might  find  himself  very  comfortable 
as  a resident  of  Princeton,  unless,  of 
course,  he  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  become  a too-candid  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  fortunate 
that  the  migratory  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey did  not  alight  permanently  at  either 
of  its  two  first  roosts,  at  Newark  or  at 
Elizabeth.  One  can  by  no  means  see  a 
great  institution  of  learning  developing 
along  its  own  lines  at  either  of  those 
bustling  and  commercialized  suburbs.  It 
would  long  since  have  been  submerged. 


However  rigid  the  dogmatic  theology 
which  one  sets  out  to  inculcate  in  this 


“Prospect,”  the  President’s  House  (1849). 

John  Notman,  Architect. 
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ALEXANDER, 

What  the  learned  Dr.  Johnson  remarks 
of  the  site  of  St.  Andrew’s  he  might 
equally  have  remarked  of  the  site  of 
Princeton : 

St.  Andrew’s  seems  to  be  a place  eminently 
adapted  to  study  and  education,  being  situated 
in  a populous,  yet  a cheap  country,  and  ex- 
posing the  minds  and  manners  of  young  men 
neither  to  the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a 
capital  city,  nor  to  the  gross  luxury  of  a town 


Witherspoon  Hall  (1S77). 

R.  H.  Robertson,  Architect. 


WEST,  CLIO,  WITHERSPOON. 

of  commerce,  places  naturally  unpropitious  to 
learning;  in  one  the  desire  of  knowledge  easily 
gives  way  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  in  the 
other  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  love  of 
money. 

As  to  the  “levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a 
capital  city,”  “Artemus  Ward”  was  able 
half  a century  ago,  to  report  with  some 
plausibility  that  “Harvard  College  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  barroom  of  the 
Parker  House,”  whereas  to  attain  even 
“the  gross  luxury  of  a town  of  com- 
merce,” the  evasive  Princetonian  has  to 
undergo  an  hour’s  trolleying  to  Trenton. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Holmes’s  “Princeton’s 
sands”  is  by  no  means  graphic.  It  calls 
up  an  image  of  a dreary  level,  very  dif- 
ferent from  this  prettily  rolling  country, 
intersected  with  gently  rising,  rounded 
ridges,  in  the  valleys  between  which  flow 
rivulets  crossed  with  admirable  and  pic- 
turesque old  bridges  of  honest  brown 
masonry,  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
modern  products  of  pontifical  ironmon- 
gery. An  altogether  eligible  site  for  a 
place  of  education,  “a  college  situated  in 
a purer  air,”  as  Clarendon  has  it  about 
Falkland’s  house.  Princeton  is  perhaps 
the  largest  American  college  in  so  small 
a town.  At  all  events,  it  completely 
dominates  the  town,  to  the  great  advan- 
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tage  of  both.  No  wonder  that,  what 
with  the  charms  of  the  quiet  rural  land- 
scape and  the  ‘‘purer  air,”  what  also  with 
the  charm  of  the  “still  air  of  delightful 
studies,”  of  the  atmosphere  of  culture, 
lettered  ease  and  refinement,  and,  finally, 
with  the  growing  charm  of  an  appropri- 
ate and  cloistral  architecture,  all  offered 
within  ready  reach  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  Princeton  should  have 
been  becoming  increasingly  popular  as 
a place  of  residence  and  retirement  for 
people  who  find  they  can  live  where  they 
will.  To  quote  Townsend  again: 

When  we  have  raged  our  little  part, 

And  wearied  out  of  strife  and  art, 

Oh,  could  we  bring  to  these  still  shores 
The  peace  they  have  who  harbor  here, 

And  rest  upon  our  echoing  oars, 

And  float  adown  this  tranquil  sphere — 

Not  all  the  seekers  for  a harbor  are 
Princeton  men.  Witness  the  memorable 
exception  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who 
casually  visited  Princeton,  and  there- 
upon, an  old  man.  broken  with  the 
storms  of  state,  came  here  to  lay  his 
weary  bones  among  them.  But  among 
the  returners  are  also  sons  of  Prince- 
ton, who  have  come  back  to  become  the 
almi  filii  of  their  alma  mater,  and  to  re- 
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pay  with  accrued  interest  the  benefits 
they  are  sensible  of  having  received  at 
her  hands,  to  become  trustees  or  workers 
for  the  university.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  offend  their  modesty  by  mentioning 
their  names,  which  are  familiar  to  all 
Princeton  and  to  all  Princetonians.  But 
one  cannot  pass  over  such  an  evidence  of 
the  loyalty  which  Princeton  has  managed 
to  inspire,  and  which  is  manifested  by  all 
her  children  in  proportion  to  their  abil- 
ity. One  of  the  enthusiastic  architects 


University  Hall  (187b).  (Built  for  an  Hotel.) 

R.  H.  Robertson,  Architect. 
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Edwards  Hall  (1S80). 

Edward  D.  Lindsey,  Architect. 

of  the  architectural  “instauration”  now 
in  progress  has  been  overheard  in  his 
enthusiasm  to  observe  “There  is  no 
Princeton  man  who  will  not  rob  his  wife 
and  children  for  the  benefit  of  Prince- 
ton.” So  much  one  cannot  help  feeling 
and  saying,  even  when  he  is  dealing  with 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  whereby 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  Prince- 
ton is  made  manifest. 

One  defect  in  the  natural  constitution 
of  Princeton  has  lately  been  made  good 
by  art.  The  landscape  does  not,  at  least 
did  not,  include  a waterscape.  The  de- 
fect prevented  Princeton  from  making  a 
figure  in  aquatics  comparable  with  her 
figure  in  other  branches  of  athletics.  But, 
by  some  felicity,  it  was  put  into  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Carnegie,  who,  according  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  “scatters  benefactions  as  a lo- 
comotive scatters  sparks,”  to  drop  a par- 
ticularly glowing  and  illuminating  em- 
ber upon  Princeton,  and  to  repair  the 
deficiencies  of  nature.  Carnegie  Lake 


Murray  Hall  (1879).  Dodge  Hall  (1900). 

Marquand  Chapel  (1881). 

Richard  Morris  Hunt,  Parrish  & Schroeder, 

Architect.  Architects. 


supplies  the  missing  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, a long  and  shining  reach  of  what 
is  apparently  a full-fed  river,  spanned 
with  low-arched  bridges,  which  exactly 
fits  and  fills  the  landscape.  For  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  its  creation,  it  is  much 
wider  than  the  Isis  or  the  Cam,  afifords  a 
clear  three  miles  straightway,  and  gives 
breadth  enough  to  afford  a lively  compe- 
tition on  even  terms,  without  resorting 
to  the  makeshift  of  the  “bump,”  while, 
in  the  meantime,  affording  an  auditor- 
ium, or,  rather,  spectatorium,  adequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  entire  per- 
manent and  transient  population  of 
Princeton.  It  is  unique  among  college 


Iuterior  of  Marquand  Chapel. 

benefactions;  perhaps  unique,  since  the 
imperial  Roman  “tank”  that  Martial  cel- 
ebrated, and  one  is  quite  at  a loss  to 
know  what  could  have  been  done  more 
both  to  the  picturesque  and  to  the  prac- 
tical purpose  with  the  money  that  it  cost. 

From  almost  the  day  of  its  final  alight- 
ing at  Princeton,  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  took  its  stand  as  the  leading  place 
of  education  for  the  Middle  Colonies. 
The  beginnings  of  King’s  College,  since 
Columbia,  were  still  eighteen  years  in 
the  future,  and  the  early  years  of  Co- 
lumbia were  hampered  by  difficulties  of 
which  it  will  be  time  to  speak  when  we 
come  to  them.  The  theology  of  Prince- 
ton was  perhaps  not  very  distinguish- 
able from  the  variety  of  Calvinism  incul- 
cated at  Harvard  or  at  Yale.  But  it  was 
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at  least  not  inculcated  nasally  by  “Yan- 
kees.” One  must  recur  to  Cooper’s 
“Satanstoe”  and  its  successors  to  under- 
stand the  bitterness  of  those  provincial 
prejudices.  Upon  those  prejudices,  in 
spite  of  his  own  enslavement  to  one  set 
of  them,  Cooper  is  a first-rate  authority. 
By  dint  of  the  combined  forces  of  imag- 
ination and  tradition,  he  did  manage  to 
retroject  himself  into  “the  dark  back- 
ward and  abysm”  of  those  Colonial 
squabbles  of  two  generations  before  his 
own.  And  we  may  quite  trust  him  when 
he  says  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century : 

There  is,  and  ever  has  been,  so  wide  a dif- 
ference in  our  customs,  origins,  religious  opin- 
ions, and  histories,  as  to  cause  a broad  moral 
line,  in  the  way  of  feeling,  to  be  drawn  between 
the  colony  of  New  York  and  those  that  lie  east 
of  the  Byram  River. 

(There  may  be  readers  to  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  Byram 
River  is  still  on  the  map  and  denotes  the 
stream  which  empties  into  Long  Island 
Sound  between  Portchester  and  Green- 
wich, and  thus  divides  Westchester 
County  from  Connecticut.)  The  hero  of 
“Satanstoe,”  Cornelius  Littlepage,  born 
in  1737,  was,  naturally,  according  to  the 
habits  of  those  times,  “prepared  for  col- 
lege” at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  in  1751. 
A family  conclave  decided  his  destina- 


Clio  Hall  (1893). 

A.  Page  Brown,  Architect. 
Whig  Hall  just  beyond  is  an  architectural 
duplicate. 


Alexander  Hall  (1S92). 

W.  A.  Potter,  Architect. 


tion.  Harvard  was  too  far  off.  “We 
had  the  choice  of  two,”  says  Littlepage: 

These  colleges  are  Yale,  in  Connecticut,  and 
Nassau  Hall,  which  was  then  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  after  having  been  a short  time  at  Eliz- 
abethtown, but  which  has  since  been  estab- 
lished at  Princeton. 

There  seems  to  be  a small  anachronism 
here.  “Nassau  Hall”  did  not  exist  as  a 
name  before  it  existed  as  a building, 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  it  would  have 
been  Belcher  Hall  but  for  the  Governor’s 
modesty,  and  the  students  were  not 
moved  from  Newark  to  Princeton  until 
after  Cooper’s  hero  was  graduated.  But 
the  anachronism  is  immaterial  to  the 
story.  The  family  conclave  decided  in 
favor  of  New  Jersey,  in  spite  of  the 
mother’s  apprehensions  of  “that  terrible 
voyage  between  New  York  and  Powles’ 
Hook,”  the  same  which  the  ferry  now 
negotiates  in  twenty  minutes  every 
twenty  minutes.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  final  decision  seems  to  have  been 
determined,  in  the  minds  of  the  worthies 
of  Westchester,  by  their  sense  of  the 
barbarous  and  abominable  manner  in 
which  the  English  language  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 
Meanwhile,  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
had  a local  habitation  soon  after  it  had 
a name.  The  final  and  “definitive”  char- 
ter, Belcher's  charter,  dates  from  1748. 
Nassau  Hall  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  in  1756.  It  is  thus  but 
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four  years  younger  than  '‘Old  South 
Middle/’  in  New  Haven,  thirty-six  years 
younger  than  Massachusetts  Hall  in 
Cambridge.  But  it  is  architecturally  far 
more  interesting  than  either  or  both.  For 
it  was  the  earliest  college  building  really 
designed  as  such  in  the  English  colonies 
of  North  America,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  college  building  at  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  “at  first  modeled  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,”  but  destroyed  by 
fire  before  1723.  Of  this  building  we 
know  nothing,  though  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  have  Sir  Christopher’s  idea  of 
a college  in  Virginia  in  the  time  of  good 
Queen  Anne.  But  Massachusetts  Hall, 
in  its  original  estate,  and  Connecticut 
Hall  were  evidently  the  works  of  the  un- 
tutored Colonial  carpenter,  magnifying 
the  dwelling  houses  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  constructing,  with  reference 
only  to  enlarged  “accommodation,”  and 
without  reference  to  the  expression  of 
the  special  purpose.  Nassau  Hall  was 


so  distinct  a satisfaction  and  expression 
in  its  very  ground  plan  of  the  require- 
ments of  a college,  with  its  subdivision 
into  chapel,  library  and  recitation  rooms 
that  it  impressed  itself  as  such  upon 
President  Ezra  Stiles,  of  Yale,  as  he  was 
traveling  southward  in  1754,  when  only 
the  foundations  were  visible,  so  as  to 


University  Library  (1897). 

W.  A.  Potter,  Architect. 
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induce  him  to  sketch  the  plans  and  note 
the  dimensions  in  his  diary.  It  was  the 
only  college  building  in  the  colonies  real- 
ly planned  as  such,  excepting  St.  John’s 
College  at  Annapolis,  projected,  it  is 
true,  by  Governor  Bladen  in  1744,  and 
long  known  as  “The  Governor’s  Folly,” 
planned  by  a Scotch  architect  named 
Duff,  but  not  completed  until  1785,  or 
twenty  years  later  than  Nassau  Hall. 


What  the  collaboration  amounted  to  of 
“Dr.  Shippen”  with  “that  approved  arch- 
itect, Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Philadel- 
phia,” there  is,  of  course,  now  no  means 
of  determining.  But  it  is  a well-estab- 
lished fact  that  in  the  Middle  Colonies, 
almost  throughout  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a dilettante  interest  in  the  fine 
art  of  architecture  was  a branch  of 
classical  knowledge  much  affected  as 


’79  HALL,  CAMPUS  FRONT  (1904). 


B.  W.  Morris,  Jr.,  Architect. 
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part  of  “a  liberal  education/’  Thus,  Dr.  Independence  Hall.  It  is  not  very  likely 
Kearsley,  a practicing  physician  of  Phil-  that  any  of  these  cultivated  amateurs 
adelphia,  was  the  architect  of  record  of  could  have  put  their  architectural  notions 


GATE  TOWER,  ’79  HALL,  FROM  THE  CAMPUS. 


Christ  Church,  and  Andrew  Hamilton,  in  shape  through  their  own  drawings, 
the  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  of  What  they  probably  did  was  to  lend  their 
what  came  afterwards  to  be  known  as  libraries  to  the  mechanics  who  actually 
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did  the  work,  and  to  give  these  mechan- 
ics the  benefit  of  their  suggestions  on 
points  of  taste.  In  the  next  generation, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  one  of  the 
architectural  amateurs  and  critics,  com- 
plaining that  “the  genius  of  architecture 
seems  to  have  shed  its  maledictions  over 
this  land,”  was  also  to  complain  that 
“workmen  could  scarcely  be  found  here 
capable  of  drawing  an  order.”  But  this 
would  not  much  have  mattered  to  Jeffer- 
son if  he  had  been  “capable  of  drawing 


Staircase  in  ’79  Hall. 


an  order”  himself.  Mr.  Glenn  Brown, 
in  vindicating  the  “Dr.”  Thornton  of 
the  next  generation  after  Nassau  Hall 
as  the  real  designer  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  has,  indeed,  established  that 
Dr.  Thornton  could  and  did  make  exe- 
cutable drawings.  But  we  cannot  go  far 
wrong  in  assuming  that  Robert  Smith 
designed  Nassau  Hall,  and  that  the  ser- 
vices of  “Dr.  Shippen”  were  rather  sug- 
gestive and  tentative  than  even  properly 
consultative. 

Whatever  its  authorship,  Nassau  Hall 
was  well  designed,  so  well  that  it  has 


continued  to  serve  well  some  consider- 
able part  of  its  original  function  through 
this  century  and  a half  since  its  erection. 
It  has  also  served  other  public  functions 
more  than  passably  well,  since  it  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress for  some  five  months  (July-No- 
vember.  1783),  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
Revolution,  and  accommodated  that  mi- 
gratory body.  For  its  own  purposes,  it 
comprised  the  requisites  of  a college, 
having  a “hall”  which  was  also  a chapel, 
“with  a stage  for  the  use  of  the  students 
in  their  public  exhibitions,”  a library, 
“furnished  at  present”  (1764)  “with 
about  1,200  volumes,”  and  recitation 
rooms,  with  dormitory  accommodations 
for  almost  150  students,  “computing 
three  to  a chamber.”  Which  is  to  say 
that,  a century  and  a half  ago,  it  united 
the  functions  now  divided  among  Mar- 
quand,  Alexander,  McCosh,  Dickin- 
son, Whig,  Clio,  the  two  libraries  and 
half  a dozen  dormitories,  and  accommo- 
dated them  so  well  that  it  was  not  until 
the  nineteenth  century  was  well  begun 
that  Princeton  seems  to  have  found  the 
need  of  further  expansion.  In  the 
meantime,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  “two 
hundred  acres  of  woodland”  had  been 
pretty  well  denuded  for  the  benefit  of 
shivering  students  and' instructors,  and 
the  field  of  expansion  was  open.  A build- 
ing which  served  its  purpose  so  well  and 
so  long  must  have  been  well  planned. 
It  was  also  well  named.  Governor  Bel- 
cher’s modesty  stood  the  young  institu- 
tion in  good  stead.  It  was  not  only  that 
there  was  no  American  opposition  to  the 
“Protestant  Succession”  secured  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  no  longing  for  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts  in  any  colony  north 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  It  was  also  that 
the  reminder  in  the  name  that  a prince 
of  Holland  had  occupied  the  British 
throne  was  the  most  consolatory  con- 
sideration that  could  have  been  presented 
to  the  Dutchmen  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
adjoining  colonies  and  conciliated  them 
even  under  the  experience  of  the  out- 
rageous Cornbury,  undertaking  to  estab- 
lish, now  by  intimidation  and  now  by 
trick  and  device,  a church  as  alien  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  population  as 
ever  was  the  English  Church  in  Ireland. 
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There  are  few  buildings  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  United  States  more 
venerable  than  Nassau  Hall.  And  it  is 
all  the  more  fortunate  that  it  should  be 
visibly  worthy  of  its  historical  distinc- 
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over,  in  scale  and  design  appropriate  to 
the  substructure.  The  ends  have  a 
quaint  and  unsought  picturesqueness 
which  is  adventitious  and  accrued  long 
after  the  completion  of  the  original  fab- 
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PLAN  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  (1906). 

Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Supervising  Architect. 


tion,  as,  upon  the  whole,  it  is.  A seemly 
and  dignified  edifice,  extensive  enough 
to  be  impressive,  and  crowned  with  a 
feature  denoting  a public,  if  not  particu- 
larly its  public  purpose,  a feature,  more- 


ric,  since  they  are  not  indicated  on  the 
eighteenth-century  prints.  They  are,  in 
fact,  small  enclosed  stairways,  to  which 
subordinate  entrances  at  the  ends  give 
access,  and  they  effectively  decorate 
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spaces  that  would  be  bald  and  blank 
without  them.  One  supposes  they  must 
have  been  added  after  the  fire  of  1855. 
A still  more  effective,  if  a more  con- 
scious, modern  enrichment  is  the  con- 
version of  the  old  chapel,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  rear  of  the  original 
building,  into  a “faculty  room,”  which 
recalls  the  chapels  of  the  “classic”  col- 
leges of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
remodeled  interior,  with  its  lunetted 


and  effective,  and  one  foresees  that  it 
will  increase  as  the  age  of  Princeton  in- 
creases and  the  piety  of  Princeton  is 
maintained.  Opposite  the  doorway  of 
Nassau  Hall  is  another  enrichment,  the 
gateway  in  grateful  memory  of  Nathan- 
iel Fitz  Randolph,  the  particular  bene- 
factor who  seems  to  have  been  most  in- 
strumental in  bringing  Princeton  to  ac- 
cede to  the  terms  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  who,  for  his  own  part,  gave 


PALMER  LABORATORY  OF  PHYSICS  (1908). 

Henry  J.  Hardenbergh,  Architect. 


openings  and  its  tall  and  rich  wainscot- 
ing of  carved  oak,  is  admirably  and  lib- 
erally carried  out,  and  so  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  building 
that  one  feels  at  once  that  this  is  what 
“Dr.  Shippen  and  Robert  Smith”  would 
have  done  with  the  chief  showroom  of 
their  building,  with  the  two  provisos — if 
they  could  have  afforded  it  and  if  they 
had  known  how.  Already  the  decora- 
tion, by  portraiture  of  Princetonian 
worthies  and  benefactors,  is  interesting 


the  “four  and  a half  acres  on  the  broad 
street”  upon  which  Nassau  Hall  itself 
stands.  The  memorial,  evidently,  is 
“dedicated  particularly”  at  Nassau  Hall, 
to  which  it  is  entirely  congruous 
and  appropriate,  ignoring,  questionably, 
but  possibly  quite  properly,  the  com- 
plete architectural  change  which  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  Princeton  since 
Nassau  Hall  constituted  the  college. 
And  perhaps  one  might,  in  any  case, 
have  asked  for  eagles  less  naturalistic 
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and  more  conventionalized  and  archi- 
tecturalized,  the  actual  birds  tending  to 
recall  Sheridan’s  criticism  on  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  addresses  at  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  rebuilt  Drury  Lane  that  he 
had  produced  “a  poulterer’s  description 
of  a phoenix.” 

The  interest  of  Nassau  Hall  is  thus 
architectural  as  well  as  historical.  The 
interest  of  the  only  collegiate  building 
contemporary  with  it  is  exclusively  his- 
torical. This  was  “the  President’s 
House”  from  1756  to  1879,  when  “Pros- 
pect,” the  “villa  in  the  Italian  style”  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  nine- 


presidency  in  February,  1758,  and  died 
the  following  month.  But  quite  his 
brand  of  theology  continued  for  some 
generations  to  be  stamped  upon  the  youth 
of  Princeton.  To  the  outward  eye,  the 
house  has  little  distinction,  being  a man- 
sion of  the  like  of  which  the  New  Jersey 
of  its  period  contained  many  examples, 
and  still  retains  some,  in  various  parts 
of  the  State. 

Apparently,  Nassau  Hall  and  the  Pres- 
ident’s House  continued  to  comprise  the 
architecture  of  the  college  until  within 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  a third 
building  was  added  (1803),  originally 
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GUYOT  HALL  (1909). 

Parrish  & Schroeder,  Architects. 


teenth  century,  was  acquired  for  the 
president  of  the  university,  and  the  old 
residence  of  the  presidents  became  the 
official  abode  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 
To  Princetonians,  the  old  mansion  is  al- 
most as  venerable  a relic  as  Nassau  Hall 
itself.  The  official  residence  of  Wither- 
spoon, Edwards,  Aaron  Burr  (the  elder 
of  the  name,  not  Iscariot)  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  a century,  could  not  fail  to 
be  so.  “Mighty  Edwards,”  by  the  way, 
though  his  name  does  well  enough  to 
point  a tag  of  couplet,  had  no  chance  to 
“stamp  his  iron  heel”  on  the  teaching  of 
Princeton,  since  he  arrived  to  take  the 


for  recitation  rooms,  the  library,  and  the 
two  literary  and  debating  societies.  Since 
all  these  requirements  have  been  accom- 
modated elsewhere,  it  has  become  the 
“university  offices.”  It  is  quite  without 
architectural  interest,  but  happily,  also, 
without  architectural  pretension  or  of- 
fensiveness, being  quite  the  kind  of 
thing  the  unambitious  builder  would  nat- 
urally adjoin  to  Nassau  Hall,  to  which  it 
conforms  apparently  in  material,  and 
certainly  in  color. 

Neither  the  architectural  troubles  nor 
the  architectural  triumphs  of  Princeton 
had  yet  begun.  Indeed,  they  were  not 
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to  begin,  the  troubles,  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  century,  for  “West  Col- 
lege,” erected  in  1836,  was  still,  in  effect, 
the  product  of  the  “Colonial”  tradition, 
under  which  buildings  were  built  when 
they  were  needed,  and  by  mechanics  who 
aspired  only  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  adding  such  classic  garnishing 
as  their  employers  were  willing  to  pay 
for.  In  this  case,  the  classical  garnish 
was  omitted,  and,  indeed,  any  pretense 
of  architectural  embellishment.  This 
“Muse’s  factory”  was  a mere  parallelo- 


attained  that  one  would  much  prefer  the 
building  with  its  original  roof — straight- 
pitched  or  gambrel,  as  the  case  may  have 
been.  The  class  of  which  it  is  a speci- 
men, being  simply  the  satisfaction  of 
practical  requirements,  if  not  attractive 
cannot  be  repulsive ; and,  such  erections, 
if  they  do  not  help  the  architecture  of 
the  environment  in  which  they  appear, 
do  not  hinder  it.  The  time  may,  indeed, 
come  when  their  room  will  be  more  de- 
sirable than  their  company.  But  in  the 
meantime  they  may  stand  without  of- 


FRESHMAN  DORMITORIES,  NORTHWEST  CORNER  OF  CAMPUS. 

(From  the  Architects’  Model.) 

Frank  Miles  Day  & Bro.,  Architects. 


piped  of  rough  and  honest  masonry,  with 
holes  for  windows  where  they  were 
needed,  and  covered  with  a roof,  whether 
of  single  or  double  pitch,  into  the  mind 
of  the  designer  of  which  entered  no 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  shelter  and 
economy.  In  the  actual  mansard  roof  of 
the  building,  it  is  true  there  were  added 
the  purposes  of  additional  accommoda- 
tion and  of  architectural  effectiveness. 
But  this  is  obviously  of  much  later  date 
than  the  building  below  it,  and  the  archi- 
tectural purpose  is  so  far  from  being 


fence,  and  if  they  are  less  desirable  than 
real  architecture,  they  are  immensely 
preferable  to  mock  architecture.  The 
baldness  of  West  College  loses  nothing, 
in  fact,  gains  much,  by  its  juxtaposition 
to  the  much  more  “architecturesque” 
Reunion  Hall,  erected  in  1870  to  com- 
memorate the  reunion  of  the  two 
“schools”  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
although,  architecturally,  the  building  is 
rather  a monument  of  the  schism.  The 
“architecturesque”  purpose  is  made  man- 
ifest not  only  in  the  variation  of  color 
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which  accrues  from  the  quoining  of  the 
rough  gray  walls  with  red  brick,  but  in 
the  preparation  in  the  substructure  for 
the  variations  in  the  treatment  of  the 
roof,  including  the  acutely  pointed  tur- 
rets which  flank,  not  successfully,  the 
not  more  successful  two-storied  man- 
sard of  the  central  pavilion.  On  the 
whole,  one  much  prefers  the  handiwork 
of  the  untutored  and  unpretending  me- 
chanic of  1836. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  noticeable  addi- 


numbers  it  among  his  happy  effusions.”' 
1870-1880  was  not  a very  lucky  period 
for  an  “instauration.”  Most  of  the  sen 
sibility  and  enthusiasm  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  in  this  country  was  in 
those  years  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
the  Gothic  revival,  and  it  was,  naturally,, 
among  the  sensitive  and  cultivated  prac- 
titioners of  architecture  that  Princeton, 
like  other  American  colleges,  sought  its 
architects.  And  it  so  happened  that  the 
eruption  of  the  Gothic  revival  pretty 


BAST  FRONT,  EAST  QUADRANGLE,  FRESHMAN  DORMITORIES  (1909). 

Frank  Miles  Day  & Bro.,  Architects. 


tion  to  the  architecture  of  Princeton  be- 
tween 1836  and  1870,  which  is  perhaps 
as  well  for  the  architecture.  But  during 
the  eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  additions  were  many  and  note- 
worthy. They  began  in  the  previous 
decade  with  Mr.  Post’s  “Dickinson  Hall” 
(1870),  afterwards  altered  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  a work  of 
which  one  may  repeat  the  conjecture  as 
to  its  author  that  “since  the  ardor  of 
composition  is  remitted,  he  no  longer 


closely  synchronized  with  the  addition 
of  “collegebred”  young  men  to  the  prac- 
tice of  architecture.  The  mechanic  of 
Colonial  times  and  the  amateur  and 
dilettante  of  those  times,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  apt  to  divide  among 
themselves  the  designs  of  “important 
works”  beyond  the  scope  of  the  unaided 
mechanic,  had  begun  to  succumb,  as  to 
such  works,  to  the  educated  and  lettered 
architect.  Assuredly  this  change  was 
full  of  promise  for  architecture.  But  it 


ORIEL  FROM  PATTON  HALL  (1906).  GATE  TOWER,  CAMPBELL  HALL  (1909). 

Morris,  Jr.,  Architect.  Cram>  Goodhue  & Ferguson,  Architects. 
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had  its  drawbacks.  The  promising  young 
architects  of  that  day  had  mostly  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  Ruskin’s  eloquence, 
and  had  taken  to  architecture  on  what 
one  may  call  literary  grounds.  They  had, 
naturally,  taken  to  Gothic.  Now,  Gothic 
architecture  is  a noun  of  multitude,  sig- 
nifying many.  But  the  “Victorian 
Gothic,”  promoted  by  Ruskin’s  preach- 
ments, laid  very  special  stress,  in  general, 
on  the  elicitation  of  “individuality”  in 
the  designer,  on  individuality  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  comity,  of  uniformity. 


architecture  as  something  more  and  other 
than  a means  of  livelihood,  to  enforce 
Emerson’s  inculcation:  “Trust  thyself! 
Every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string” ; 
whereas,  as  a matter  of  fact,  when  you 
see  the  results  of  an  architect  of  insuffi- 
cient training  and  discipline  “trusting 
himself,”  you  have,  rather,  an  unregener- 
ate longing  to  see  him  vibrating  to  a hem- 
pen string.  It  were  a safer  inculcation, 
at  least  in  so  social  and  civic  an  art  as 
architecture,  that  after  you  have  under- 
gone your  academic  discipline,  and 


THE  IVY  CLUB  (1897). 

Cope  & Stewardson,  Architects. 


And  in  particular,  it  laid  stress  on  the 
very  individualistic  Gothic  of  north  Italy, 
which  was  distinguished,  among  other 
things,  by  the  free  external  use  of  color. 
These  were  two  rather  dangerous  incul- 
cations. They  were  not  altogether  Rus- 
kin’s, since  he  distinctly  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  the  adoption  of  a particular 
mode  or  phase  of  historical  Gothic  as  a 
starting-point  for  future  work.  But  the 
net  result  was,  upon  the  whole,  mischiev- 
ous. It  tended,  in  its  effect  upon  young 
men  who  had  been  inspired  to  adopt 


learned  to  conform,  whatever  individual- 
ity or  originality  you  possess  will  come 
out  in  spite  of  you.  Will  come  out,  that 
is  to  say,  unless  the  art  you  undertake  is 
altogether  a matter  of  convention  and 
tradition.  And  here  is,  in  fact,  the  mean- 
ing and  value,  and  the  perennial  utility 
of  mediaeval  architecture,  that  it  is  not 
and  never  was  an  architecture  of  mere 
convention  and  tradition,  like  the  hieratic 
architecture  of  Egypt  or  like  the  Roman 
classic,  from  Vitruvius  to  this  day. 
Throughout  the  thousand  years  through 
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which  it  held  sway,  and  remained  alive, 
under  the  names  of  Romanesque  or  of 
Gothic,  through  all  its  progresses  and  all 
its  retrogressions,  it  was  an  architecture 
of  craftsmanship  and  not  of  formula;  it 
was  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and 
not  on  conventional  assumptions. 

All  the  same,  too  much  individuality, 
too  little  conformity,  was  no  doubt  the 
defect  of  the  architecture  of  Princeton 
for  that  fateful  decade.  Her  new  build- 
ings were  all  in  highly  “Victorian” 
Gothic.  Manifestly,  they  all  stood  in 


Cram  calls  “the  Gothic  quest”  than  the 
Gothic  find,  rather  a departure  than  an 
arrival.  The  ambitious  young  architects 
were,  in  fact,  so  many  Japhets  in  search 
of  a father,  and  some  of  the  orphaned 
attempts  at  filiation  were  pathetic,  while 
some  were  comic.  And  yet  there  was 
much  cleverness,  and  there  remains  to- 
day much  interest  in  those  sporadic  and 
imperfectly  related  buildings.  I have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  the  late  William  A. 
Potter’s  contributions  to  what  is,  un- 
fortunately. an  assemblage  and  not  an 


THE  CAP  AND  GOWN  CLUB  (1908). 

Raleigh  C.  Gildersleeve,  Architect. 


need  of  being  trained  and  brought  into 
subjection  by  some  necessity  of  conform- 
ity. The  inculcated  necessity  of  “individ- 
uality” was  reinforced  by  the  natural  de- 
sire of  “donors”  to  have  their  donations 
distinguished,  and  by  the  natural  reluc- 
tance of  collegiate  bodies  to  restrain  the 
beneficence  of  benefactors  by  looking 
gift-horses  in  the  mouth.  Gothic  is  so 
comprehensive  a term,  and  “Victorian 
Gothic,”  in  particular,  so  free  and  “ec- 
lectic,” that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  most 
progressive  and  interesting  works  of 
that  period  suggested  rather  what  Mr. 


ensemble.  The  first  of  them,  the  Chan- 
cellor Green  Library  (1873)  which 
was  a restudy  of  its  architect’s  elder 
brother’s  earlier  restudy  of  the  baptistry 
of  Pisa,  is  evidently  “Victorian”  and 
Ruskinian,  by  reason  of  its  polychromy 
and  its  variety  of  design.  But  one  would 
by  no  means  like  to  see  it  go,  even  from 
its  adjunction  to  the  sober  monochrome 
of  the  larger  building  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  later,  which  its  author’s  riper 
judgment  justly  concluded  to  be  more 
to  the  purpose  of  a university  library. 
And  certainly  one  would  not  wish  to  see 
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the  School  of  Science  demolished  in  fa- 
vor of  any  imaginable  building  for 
which  its  room  might  be  desired.  One 
might,  indeed,  be  willing  to  spare  the 
gabled  front,  of  which  the  fenestration 
is  by  no  means  so  rhythmical  or  so  “in- 
evitable” as  to  impose  itself  upon  his 
consciousness.  But  .he  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  lose  that  saddle-backed 
tower,  so  clearly  foretold  from  the  bot- 
tom, of  which  the  massive  expanse  of 


either  imposed  on  the  several  architects 
of  the  campus  or  arrived  at  by  agree- 
ment among  themselves.  But  evidently 
that  failure  in  comity  cannot  be  imputed 
to  any  one  of  the  architects  in  particular 
who  ought  to  have  been  collaborating, 
but  who  were,  in  fact,  competing.  One 
of  them,  Mr.  Robertson,  was  Mr.  Pot- 
ter’s partner  of  those  years,  though  I 
believe  that  all  the  works  of  the  part- 
ners at  Princeton  were  individual  and 
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the  base  is  so  ingeniously  and  happily 
diminished  into  the  attenuation  of  the 
tower  by  its  successive  offsets.  That  re- 
mains an  ornament  to  the  campus  of 
Princeton,  a highly  picturesque  object, 
one  of  the  worthy  monuments  of  the 
Gothic  revival  in  America,  and  an  indis- 
putable work  of  architecture. 

Doubtless  the  School  of  Science  suf- 
fers, as  do  all  the  Princetonian  buildings 
of  its  period,  from  the  want  of  any 
“consensus”  about  style  and  material, 


CLUB  (190S). 

Gibson  & Stewart,  Architect. 

“respective,”  and  not  joint.  Consider 
what  the  condition  then  was  of  the  cam- 
pus of  Princeton,  and  how  little,  or 
rather  nothing,  there  was  to  which  to 
conform,  “compare  it  with  the  bettering 
of  the  time,”  and  I think  you  will  find  Mr. 
Robertson’s  “Witherspoon  Hall”  becomes 
not  only  an  interesting,  but  almost  an  ex- 
emplary performance.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
highly  uncon  formable.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a superfluity  of  “features”  which 
do  not  always  compose  a countenance, 
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and  one  may  reasonably  wish  for  a good 
deal  less  of  variety,  even  at  the  risk  of 
the  monotony  which  the  designer  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  avoid,  in  particular  for 
a much  less  tormented  top  and  skyline. 
But  the  animation  is  not  without  dignity, 
the  materials  are  well  chosen  and  com- 
bined, and  the  treatment  throughout  is 
so  straightforward,  structural  and  ex- 
pressive that  one  would  not  willingly 
miss  Witherspoon  altogether  from  the 
campus.  Mr.  Robertson’s  other  contri- 
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Hall  was  another  Gothic  addition  of  that 
period,  but  not  so  “Victorian,”  being 
monochromatic  and  seemingly  rather 
more  tame  than  wild  of  aspect,  though 
in  fact,  it  has  since  been  remodeled  part- 
ly out  of  recognition  to  conform  to  its 
later  neighbor,  Dodge  Hall.  Edwards 
Hall  is  also  a studiously  quiet  work. 
Nobody  will  pretend  that  it  is  pretty, 
but  nobody  can  deny  that  it  is  decent  nor 
that  it  attains  the  praise  of  inoffensive- 
ness, beyond  which  it  scarcely  aspires ; 


THE  COTTAGE  CLUB  (1906). 

McKim,  Mead  & White,  Architects. 


bution  to  the  architecture  of  the  campus 
it  seems  that  we  are  shortly  to  miss,  in 
the  interest  of  the  extension  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  double  quadrangle  of  which 
Campbell  Hall  and  Sage  Hall  form 
the  existing  half.  This  demolition  will 
hardly  entail  any  regret,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  since  the  architect- 
ural fitness  of  what  is  now  “University 
Hall”  was  entirely  related  to  its  original 
purpose  of  a university  hotel,  and  van- 
ished when  it  was  abandoned  for  that 
purpose,  now  many  years  ago.  Murray 


even  that  it  has  character,  the  char- 
acter of  the  “grim  predestinarian,” 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  prevalence 
of  the  revival  ended  with  Marquand 
Chapel.  The  author’s  name  guaran- 
tees that  this  is  an  “individual”  and 
unconventional  phase  of  Gothic,  and 
there  may  have  presided  over  the 
design,  likewise,  a sense  of  the  neces- 
sity that  the  chapel  of  Princeton  should 
not  suggest  an  Episcopalian  place 
of  worship.  This  latter  condition  was, 
at  any  rate,  observed  both  inside  and 
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out.  Interiorly,  the  chapel  is  distinctly 
and  exclusively  enough  a “meeting- 
house,”  an  auditorium  with  a tribune, 
and  with  some  interesting  detail  and  dec- 
oration. Outwardly,  it  is  a sprightly 
and  aspiring  edifice,  of  devout,  if  not  of 
“ecclesiastical,”  connotations,  and  fitly 
enough  concludes  the  list  of  examples 
of  architectural  dissent. 

There  was  no  very  notable  or  “arch- 
itecturesque”  addition  to  the  architecture 


it  some  very  crude  and  clumsy  works. 
And  yet  Alexander  Hall,  the  single  spec- 
imen of  Richardsonian  Romanesque 
at  Princeton,  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  is  a design  upon  the  whole 
quite  worthy  of  the  robust  master  him- 
self, though,  in  fact,  suggested  by  the 
very  incongruous  example  bestowed 
upon  Yale  by  Bruce  Price  in  Osborn 
Hall,  some  three  years  before,  upon 
which  the  Princeton  building  is  a very 


HOUSES  IN  “PRECEPTORIA”  (1909). 

Prof.  Walter  B.  Harris,  Architect. 

\ 


of  Princeton  between  1881,  the  year 
of  the  Marquand  Chapel,  and  1892,  the 
year  of  Alexander  Hall.  This,  again,  is 
very  likely  as  well,  since  any  additions 
that  had  been  made  in  that  decade  would 
probably  have  been  made  in  the  Rich- 
ardsonian Romanesque,  which,  at  the 
best,  would  have  introduced  another  re- 
fractory and  incongruous  element  into 
the  architecture  of  the  university,  and 
at  the  worst  would  have  imposed  upon 


distinct  advance.  The  amphitheatrical 
sweep  which  is  quite  meaningless  at 
New  Haven  gains  point  and  relevancy 
at  Princeton  in  becoming  the  entrance 
to  a rounded  auditorium.  The  opposite 
front,  indeed,  being  flat  and  gabled,  en- 
tails an  awkwardness,  by  reason  of  its 
width  and  “lowth,”  and  of  the  sprawling 
of  its  gable,  which  is  the  chief  defect  of 
the  design.  It  seems  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  cover  this  wall  with  a 
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hipped  than  with  a gabled  roof,  al- 
though the  substitution  would  have 
entailed  some  trying  problems  of  both 
exterior  and  interior  treatment.  For  all 
that,  Alexander  is  one  of  the  architec- 
tural possessions  of  Princeton,  a vigor- 
ous, consistent  and  refined  piece  of 
work,  carried  out,  without  and  within, 
with  an  amplitude  of  means  which  the 
artistic  skill  employed  upon  them  pre- 
vents at  any  point  from  degenerating 
into  mere  ostentation  or  sumptuosity. 


they  could  have  commanded  habitations 
of  their  own,  would  no  doubt  have  com- 
manded them  in  the  prevailing  Georgian 
manner.  They  could  hardly  have  or- 
dered them  in  so  “correct”  a classic  as 
Mr.  Page  Brown’s  twin  temples,  for  the 
“American  Whig  Society,”  among  whose 
early  debaters  were  James  Madison  and 
Philip  Freneau,  was  organized  in  1769, 
and  the  Cliosophic  Society,  of  whose 
early  athletes  were  Oliver  Ellsworth  and 
Aaron  Burr  the  younger. 


UPPER  PYNE  (1896). 

Raleigh  C.  Gildersleeve,  Architect. 


An  entire  college  in  this  manner  would 
not  lack  interest ! 

It  is  odd  that  the  very  next  essay  in 
the  architecture  of  Princeton  should 
have  been  a reversion  to  “pure  classic.” 
It  is  a far  cry  backward  from  Provencal 
Romanesque,  through  what  Freeman 
calls  “the  classical  or  transitional  Ro- 
man” to  the  Hellenic  source.  The  socie- 
ties which  the  temples  house  date  back 
almost  to  Nassau  Hall  itself,  and,  if 


Here  is  another  anomaly  that  one 
cannot  regret.  It  often  seems  that  the 
reproducer  of  the  temple  is  abdicating 
his  function  as  a designer.  But  the 
architect  of  these  little  prostylar  Ionic 
temples,  unpretending  as  they  are, 
brought  something  of  his  own.  The  vis- 
ible bonding  and  implication  of  the  ma- 
sonry in  marble  are  modern  and  individ- 
ual glosses,  and  have  the  effect  of  giving 
something  of  interest  and  of  organiza- 
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tion  to  the  otherwise  blank  walls  of  the 
cella,  which,  in  the  originals,  by  hypoth- 
esis, have  none  of  those  qualities. 

But  the  “instauration”  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Princeton,  the  movement  which 
makes  the  place  so  interesting  that  it  is 
at  present  about  the  most  attractive 
architectural  Mecca  in  the  United  States, 
was  begun  only  thirteen  years  ago,  when 
the  University  Library  and  Blair  Hall 
were  concurrently  under  construction. 


there  are  so  very  few  college  yards  that 
show  any  recognition  of  them.  That 
they  are  recognized  now  at  Princeton 
gives  that  institution  a distinction  unique 
among  the  elders.  When  a billionaire 
presents  an  institution  with  a tabula 
rasa,  and  the  billionaire  or  the  institu- 
tion says  to  the  architect,  “Write,”  it  is 
his  own  fault  or  his  own  privation  if  he 
does  not  write  something  worth  reading. 
But  in  the  older  institutions  there  is  so 


LOWER  PYNE  (1897). 

Raleigh  C.  Gildersleeve,  Architect. 


That  the  architecture  of  a university,  ur 
even  of  a college,  should  have  something 
of  uniformity  and  consistency,  not  only 
from  year  to  year,  but  from  generation 
to  generation,  that  buildings  in  sight  of 
one  another  should  be  designed  with  ref- 
erence to  one  another — these  are  propo- 
sitions sufficiently  obvious,  one  would 
say.  There  is  not  a “college  yard”  or 
campus  in  the  country,  of  half  a cen- 
tury’s duration,  that  does  not  enforce 
them  upon  any  open  sense.  And  yet 


very  much  in  the  way,  so  many  practical 
obstructions,  so  many  sentimental  ob- 
structions, to  the  realization  of  anything 
that  deserves  to  be  called  an  ideal.  The 
historic  sentiment  is  as  worthy  as  the 
artistic  sentiment.  The  res  gestae  are 
not  and  by  right  ought  not  to  be  ignor- 
able.  An  ancient  institution  cannot  if 
it  would,  and  should  not  if  it  could,  re- 
gard its  possession  as  a “clean  slate,” 
as  if  it  were  a brand  new  foundation  in 
Illinois  or  California  or  Texas.  Where, 
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THE  PRINCETON  BANK  (1890). 

William  E.  Stone,  Architect. 


in  fact,  can  you  find  more  architectural 
incongruities  than  in  the  secular  archi- 
tectural progresses  and  retrogressions  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge?  And  yet,  how 
these  incongruities  are  overruled  and 
blended  into  a single,  harmonious  and 


charming  composite  image ! The  archi- 
tectural enthusiast  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming an  historical  vandal.  He  who 
demands  his  “clean  sweep”  is  prone 
to  forget  that  his  own  cherished  new 
fashion  may  yet  become  an  old  fashion, 
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depending  for  its  preservation  upon  the 
same  appeal  to  the  historic  sentiment 
which  he  for  his  part  ignores  or  rejects. 
He  forgets  his  Browning,  “Three  and 
twenty  leaders  of  revolutions  have  I 
seen’’ ! What  was  up  to  the  standard  of 
its  own  time  is  worth  preserving  at  least 
as  an  “historical  document.”  Of  course, 
this  does  not  protect  mere  incompetency, 
mere  illiteracy,  mere  crudity.  Of  course, 
it  does  not  forbid  the  considerate  at- 
tempt to  convert  an  architectural  chaos 


formance.  An  architect  may  be  trusted 
to  treat  his  own  youthful  indiscretions 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  which  the  case 
admits,  and  dhe  newer,  soberer,  mono- 
chromatic and  scholastic  Gothic  exhibits 
no  contempt  for  the  oider,  more  viva- 
cious, polychromatic  and  “eclectic.”  The 
practical  “scheme”  of  libraries  had,  in 
the  interval,  changed,  but  the  old  library 
is  still  found  capable  of  excellent  ser- 
vice as  a reading-room,  and  is  kept  as 
well  in  countenance  as  may  be  as  a work 


TRINITY  CHURCH  (1858). 

Richard  M.  Upjohn,  Architect. 


into  an  architectural  cosmos.  Of  course, 
it  does  not  prevent  the  adoption,  even 
the  imposition,  of  a mode  of  building 
which  has  for  generations  been  recog- 
nized as  the  most  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular purpose,  which  “has  pleased 
many  and  pleased  long.”  And,  in  fact, 
it  is  precisely  this  process  which  gives 
Princeton  its  unique  architectural  inter- 
est. Mr.  Potter’s  adjunction  of  the 
Pyne  University  Library  to  his  own 
Chancellor  Green  Library  of  a quarter 
of  a century  earlier  is  an  exemplary  per- 


of  architecture,  the  ground  tint  of  the  old 
being  in  effect  the  monochrome  of  the 
new,  while  the  connection  between  the 
two  is  of  an  excellently  reconciling  ten- 
dency. A dignified  and  appropriate 
work. 

But  undoubtedly  it  was  Blair  Hall 
that  fixed  the  style  of  the  newer  Prince- 
ton. Nothing  could  be  happier  than  the 
barrier  of  building  that  screens  the  cam- 
pus from  the  railroad.  And  when  we 
have  climbed  the  broad  stairway  and 
passed  through  the  groined  arch  of  the 
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gateway,  we  are  unmistakably  in  a clois- 
tral seclusion : 

The  world  and  wars  behind  us  stop. 

The  confrontation  of  a college  with  a 
railroad  is  commonly  an  architectural  as 
well  as  a practical  difficulty.  Here,  by  a 
stroke  of  genius,  it  becomes  an  architec- 
tural opportunity.  And  the  subsequent 
works  of  the  architects  of  Blair  Hall, 
still  skirting  the  railroad,  the  Stafford 
Little  Hall  and  the  Gymnasium,  continue 
the  scarped  and  bastioned  rampart 
against  the  world  without.  ■ Conform- 
ably to  which  function  one  finds  or  fan- 
cies a sterner  and  grimmer  treatment  of 
the  outer  than  of  the  inner  walls  of  the 
dormitories,  according  to  Ruskin’s  praise 
of  the  domestic  building  at  Verona, 
with  “its  richest  work  given  to  the  win- 
dows that  look  out  on  the  narrowest 
streets  and  most  silent  gardens.”  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  delightful,  nothing 
more  “collegiate,”  than  the  aspect  of 
these  edifices.  One  feels,  in  looking  at 
them,  how  pedantic,  how  puerile  it  would 
be,  in  letting  the  charm  of  them  sink 
into  him,  to  fall  back  on  his  logic  and 
point  out  the  irrationality,  for  example, 
of  a crenellated  parapet  at  the  base  of  a 
sharply  sloping  roof.  The  things  have 
so  perfectly  that  blend  of  the  monastic 
and  the  domestic  which  makes  the  “col- 
legiate” character  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  were  exhibited,  the  style  of 
Princeton  was  fixed  as  Tudor  Gothic. 
Princeton  would  have  had  to  be  very  in- 
sensible to  reject  so  plain  a “leading,”  as 
insensible,  shall  we  say,  as  Yale  showed 
herself  when  she  reverted  to  the  classic 
of  the  bicentennial  buildings  after  the 
object-lessons  of  Vanderbilt  and  Phelps? 
It  would  have  been  a sinning  against  a 
flood  of  light. 

Happily  for  whoever  visits  Princeton, 
that  insensibility  was  not  hers.  The  in- 
dication was  at  once  accepted  and  im- 
posed. The  next  building  after  these 
admirable  buildings  of  Messrs.  Cope  & 
Stewardson  was  Dodge  Hall,  adjoining 
the  twenty-year-old  Murray,  which  was 
subjected  to  a considerable  remodeling 
to  modernize,  or,  more  properly,  to  an- 
tiquate  it,  conforming  to  it  in  material 
and  treatment,  as  well  as  to  the  Marquand 


Chapel  at  one  side  and  to  the  new  library 
opposite.  One  has  a kindness  for  that  fat, 
dumpy,  comfortable  tower,  and  even  for 
the  mansarded  edifice  which  it  tends  to 
dignify.  The  next  was  the  “’79  Hall,” 
which  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  the  new  Princeton  and  tends, 
quite  as  strongly  as  their  own. work,  to 
vindicate  the  choice  and  imposition  of  a 
style  by  Messrs.  Cope  & Stewardson. 
The  departure  from  their  choice  of  ma- 
terial in  favor  of  red  brick  and  light 
stone  supplies  another  phase  of  the  de- 
lightful “collegiate”  manner,  and,  one 
supposes,  imposes  itself  as  the  material 
for  the  east  side  of  the  campus,  as  the 
monochrome  of  light,  rough  stone  for 
the  west.  It  goes  far  to  vindicate  its 
style  as  the  only  domestic  manner.  An- 
thony Trollope  warms  into  unwonted 
enthusiasm  in  his  admiration  for  the 
Tudor  building.  Hear  him  : 

It  must  be  equally  clear  that  it  looks  out  on 
a trim  mown  lawn,  through  three  quadrangular 
windows  with  stone  mullions,  each  window  div- 
ided into  a larger  portion  at  the  bottom  and 
a smaller  portion  at  the  top,  and  each  portion 
again  divided  into  five  by  perpendicular  stone 
supporters.  There  may  be  windows  which  give 
a better  light  than  such  as  these,  and  it  may 
be,  as  my  utilitarian  friend  observes,  that  the 
giving  of  light  is  the  desired  object  of  a 
window.  I will  not  argue  the  point  with  him. 
Indeed,  I cannot.  But  I shall  not  the  less  die 
in  the  assured  conviction  that  no  sort  or  de- 
scription of  window  is  capable  of  imparting 
half  so  much  happiness  to  mankind  as  that 
which  had  been  adopted  at  Ullathorne  Court. 
“What,  not  an  oriel?”  says  Miss  Diana  de  Mid- 
dleage?  No,  Miss  Diana,  not  even  an  oriel, 
beautiful  as  is  an  oriel  window.  It  has  not 
about  it  so  perfect  a feeling  of  quiet  English 
homely  comfort.  Let  oriel  windows  grace  a 
college  or  the  half-public  mansion  of  a potent 
peer;  but  for  the  sitting-room  of  quiet  country 
ladies,  of  ordinary  homely  folk,  nothing  can 
equal  the  square  mullioned  windows  of  the 
Tudor  architects. 

The  architects  of  the  new  Princeton 
have  made  full  and  excellent  use  of  the 
novelist’s  permission  to  use  oriels  “for 
a college.”  And,  indeed,  one  does  not 
see  the  point  of  his  prohibition  of  them 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  oriels  of  the 
gateway  towers  of  ’79  would  doubtless 
be  pretentious  for  a modest  mansion.  But 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  north 
end  of  ’79,  with  its  oriel,  is  not  as  truly 
and  even  more  delightfully  domestic 
than  the  south  end,  from  which  that  fea- 
ture is  omitted?  It  is  true  that  the  pre- 
scription of  five-light  windows  is  dis- 
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obeyed  at  Princeton  in  favor  of  two  or 
three  or  four,  and  that  the  injunction  of 
an  unequal  vertical  division  is  hardly  at- 
tended to  at  all,  and  one  can  perceive  no 
disastrous  results  from  the  omission.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  small  pane  is  ac- 
cepted as  obligatory.  Mr.  Seddon  tells 
us  of  an  enthusiastic  English  Gothic  re- 
vivalist, in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of 
the  Victorian  revival,  who  laid  it  down 
that  “plate  glass  was  an  emanation  from 
the  jaws  of  hell.”  These  architects 
would,  apparently,  agree  with  him,  and 
they  are  quite  above  the  subterfuge  of  a 
transom,  above  which  there  may  be  ar- 
tistic sashwork,  while  below  the  window 
is  abandoned  to  the  powers  of  darkness, 
which  is  to  say,  of  light.  Meanwhile, 
the  material  of  this  delightful  building 
is  more  or  less  adhered  to  in  the  newer 
works  at  that  end  of  the  campus,  while 
the  style  is  by  no  means  so  strictly  fol- 
lowed. And,  indeed,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  a building  of  huge  rooms 
which  must  be  flooded  with  light  should 
follow  the  only  excellent  way  for  studies 
and  dormitories.  In  architecture,  even 
in  Gothic,  are  many  mansions.  One  need 
not  quarrel  with  the  architect  of  Palmer 
Hall  because  his  Gothic  is  certainly  not 
Tudor,  and  is  hardly  classifiable  as  Eng- 
lish, nor  with  the  architect  of  Guyot  for 
the  huge  segment-headed  windows  which 
a Tudor  architect  would  assuredly  have 
viewed  with  apprehension  and  alarm. 
“Form  follows  function,”  and  a general 
conformity  is  all  one  is  justified  in  re- 
quiring. Nay,  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  campus,  where  the  buildings,  being 
all  dormitories,  have  the  same  conditions 
under  which  the  Tudor  colleges  were 
built,  and  where  a stricter  conform- 
ity may  be  exacted,  one  finds  the  con- 
formity rather  of  the  spirit  than  of  the 
letter.  That  beautiful  vaulted  archway 
which  gives  access  to  Campbell  Hall 
seems  to  belong  to  a much  earlier  and 
sterner  stage  of  the  development  of 
Gothic  than  the  picturesque  degeneration 
of  Tudor  times.  And  surely  none  the 
worse  for  that! 

It  was  not  until  after  the  building  of 
“’79,”  in  fact,  not  until  long  after  the  ses- 
quicentennial  year,  which  marked  the 
change  of  title  from  the  College  of  New 


Jersey  to  Princeton  University,  that  the 
authorities  of  the  university  took  a step 
more  important  to  its  future  architec- 
tural development  than  had  been  the 
erection  of  even  the  best  of  its  single 
buildings.  This  was  the  determination 
to  adopt  a plan  for  that  development 
which  had  gone  on  in  a random  and 
planless  way  for  a century  and  a half, 
though  one  is  bound  to  say  with  less 
grievous  results  than  such  a want  of  sys- 
tem deserved,  or  than  had  been  incurred 
elsewhere.  The  appointment  followed 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  fresh  from 
his  success  in  the  similar  undertaking 
at  West  Point,  of  which  the  results  are 
only  now  beginning  to  be  disclosed.  The 
occupation  of  the  eastern  and  western 
fringes  of  the  campus  had  already  been 
determined,  upon  lines  which  enlisted 
the  complete  sympathy  of  the  new  su- 
pervising architect,  and  which  his  ap- 
pointment insured  would  be  maintained. 
The  plan  concerned  the  completion  of 
these  fringes,  but  even  more  the  treat- 
ment of  the  campus  they  enclosed  by 
providing  axes  in  reference  to  which  all 
future  buildings  should  be  placed  and 
planned.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan 
provides  for  an  expansion  far  beyond 
the  probabilities  of  the  present  or  the 
next  generation,  while  the  central  ave- 
nues, from  Nassau  Hall  to  Carnegie  Lake 
on  one  axis,  from  the  railroad  to  Wash- 
ington Street  on  the  other,  almost  auto- 
matically fix  future  building,  while  the 
more  turbulent  relics  of  past  building 
may  be  mitigated  by  plantation,  by 
“ampeloptification,”  by  alteration,  by  re- 
modeling, with  little  or  perhaps  no  neces- 
sity of  resort  to  the  heroic  remedy  of 
demolition.  The  only  definitely  doomed 
building,  I believe,  is  University  Hall, 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  has  long  out- 
lived the  purpose  of  its  creation.  And 
surely  nobody  will  grudge  the  demoli- 
tion, seeing  it  is  in  behalf  of  the  filling 
out  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  cam- 
pus with  the  double  quadrangle  of  the 
freshman  dormitories,  with  its  stately 
and  serene  tower,  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  which  an  impressive  beginning 
has  been  made  through  the  beneficence 
of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Mr.  Cram  has 
modestly  reserved  at  this  corner  for  his 
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own  firm  only  the  filling  out  of  the  quad- 
rangle of  which  the  northern  wing  of 
Blair  Hall  forms  the  western  side.  (A 
larger  opportunity  will  befall  them  in 
the  Graduate  'College  on  the  other 
side  of  the  campus.)  This  new  work 
is  worthy  of  the  old,  worthy  of  the 
“mellow  brickwork”  across  the  cam- 
pus, worthy  of  any  place  of  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  Comparisons  were 
odious  in  an  associated  work  in  which 
every  associate  has  so  loyally  subdued 
himself  to  what  he  worked  in.  It  is  real- 
ly not  decent  to  treat  a collaboration  as 
though  it  were  a competition.  And  it 
were  ungrateful,  as  well  as  ungracious, 
to  raise  petty  cavils  with  work  which 
gives  us  so  much  pleasure.  One  may 
wish,  to  be  sure,  that  the  architect  of 
Palmer  Hall  had  seen  his  way  to  give 
more  interest  to  his  stark  and  bald  gables, 
that  the  designer  of  Guyot  had  been 
more  deferent  in  his  choice  of  the  tint 
of  his  bricks  and  his  mortar,  that  the 
architect  of  Patton  had  considerably 
“smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,”  and  the 
architect  of  McCosh  had  considerably 
wrinkled  his  smooth  expanses.  But  the 
whole  thing  is  so  delightful.  I spoke,  a 
while  ago,  of  the  indecency  of  consid- 
ering too  curiously,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  logic,  of  works  the  appreciation 
of  which  is  so  much  a question  of  taste. 
It  is  so  much  a question  of  taste  that  one 
finds  himself  continually  fain  to  relieve 
his  spirit  with  gustatory  adjectives.  How 
“sweet!”  How  “delicious!”  And  one 
finds  his  keenest  pleasure  in  the  “bits,” 
i,  e.,  “bites.”  What  is  done  of  the  new 
dormitories  is  so  full  of  nuances  that 
one  finds  it  all  nuance,  so  nice  is  the  sen- 
sibility which  prevails  everywhere.  And 
it  all  has  such  a home-grown,  such  a ver- 
nacular air.  Consider,  for  example,  in 
the  newest  dormitory,  the  only  one  built 
of  the  local  stone  of  Princeton,  a stone 
with  greater  varieties  of  tint  than  those 
heretofore  employed,  the  effect  of  the 
careful  selection  of  stones  for  the  cor- 
ners according  to  sizes  and  shapes  and 
color,  so  that  these  angles,  in  what  is 
nearly  a monochrome  of  rough  stone, 
have  the  effect  of  quoining.  And  it  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  one  may 
suggest  a mild  regret  that  the  architects 
of  these  later  buildings  did  not  see  their 


way  to  protrude  chimneys  of  rough 
stone  like  the  walls,  instead  of  trim  red 
brickwork,  above  their  green  slate  roofs, 
roofs  covered,  in  the  latest  and  unfinish- 
ed building,  with  slates  so  rough  and  so 
thick  that  they  seem  to  have  been  flagged 
rather  than  slated.  The  change  of  ma- 
terial in  the  chimneys  tends  precisely  to 
dispel  the  delightful  illusion  that  this  is 
in  fact  native  and  home-grown  architec- 
ture, that  it  is  the  work  of  an  inspired 
stonemason,  working  in  the  manner  of 
the  builders  of  the  prototypes  of  these 
colleges,  gathering  his  material  near  at 
hand  and  fitting  it  together  to  his  un- 
tutored or  his  inherited  best,  instead  of 
the  modern  architect,  importing  his  neat 
brickwork  from  afar.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  time  lost  to  talk  about  this 
work  in  detail.  The  only  way  to  praise 
such  work  is  to  show  it.  The  lover  of 
architecture  may  be  commended,  in  the 
first  place,  to  go  to  Princeton,  and  if  he 
really  cannot  do  that,  to  consider  the 
photographs  which  make  one  regret  to 
find  them  so  inadequate  a showing  of 
what  is  really  doing  at  Princeton. 

The  interest  of  Princeton  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  campus.  Eastward 
stretches  a long  row  of  “upper-class 
clubs,”  which  take  the  place  of  the  “fra- 
ternities” that  for  generations  have  been 
barred  from  Princeton,  and  which  are  re- 
ported to  be  giving  the  faculty  nearly 
equal  occasion  for  solicitude.  But  the 
club  houses  are  without  question  objects 
of  interest  to  the  tourist  of  the  university 
and  the  town.  They  are  of  many  archi- 
tectural modes,  congruous  or  incongru- 
ous with  one  or  another  mode  of  the 
architecture  of  the  university,  of  the 
half-timbered  English  cottage  or  English 
inn  like  the  Tiger  Inn,  freely  Gothic  like 
the  Ivy  and  the  Cap  and  Gown,  loosely 
Georgian  like  the  Cottage,  strictly  Co- 
lonial like  the  Colonial,  but  uniformly 
showing  the  employment  of  cultivated 
architects,  and  amusing  in  their  diversity 
instead  of  annoying,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  were  within  the  sacred  enclosure 
and  pretended  to  form  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  an  institution  which  was  not 
altogether  and  promiscuously  “elective,” 
but  showed  signs  of  having  a mind  and 
a purpose  of  its  own. 

On  the  other  hand.  “Broadmead,” 
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which  has  been  promptly  nicknamed 
“Preceptoria,”  in  allusion  to  its  chief  ex- 
pected use,  the  latest  of  Mr.  Pyne’s  ben- 
efactions to  Princeton,  seems  rather  Pro- 
crustean in  comparison.  It  has  all  been 
done  by  one  architect,  and,  consequently, 
consists  in  rather  restricted  variations 
upon  one  or  two  themes,  or  motives.  But 
it  is  all  skillfully  and  discreetly  done, 
and  gives  one  the  notion  of  a real  “uni- 
versity settlement,”  a highly  habitable 
and  eligible  place  of  abode. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  with- 
out saying  something  of  Princeton  out- 
side of  the  university.  The  common  street 
building  of  the  town  is  like  the  older 
street  building  of  many  a long-settled 
inland  village.  Only,  the  subjection  of 
the  village  to  the  college  or  the  commer- 
cial stagnancy  of  the  village  has  kept 
it  from  being  commercialized  into  out- 
rageousness and  vulgarity.  Even  if  there 
were  nothing  artistic  in  its  building,  Nas- 
sau Street  would  impress  you,  in  con- 
trast with  other  “main  streets”  of  which 
you  are  aware,  with  the  conviction  that 
mere  dullness  and  humdrum  may  rise 
to  the  level  of  artistic  qualities.  It  is  a 
common  complaint  of  villages  which  as- 
pire to  the  rank  of  “resorts”  that  the 
attractiveness  of  their  domestic  build- 
ing is  apt  to  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
repulsiveness  of  their  commercial  build- 
ing. The  complaint  does  not  lie  against 
Princeton,  did  not  lie,  even  before  there 
were  any  positively  attractive  business 
buildings,  as  now  there  are.  None  of 
Mr.  Pyne’s  benefactions  to  Princeton 
has  been  more  examplary  or  ought  to 
be  more  fruitful  than  the  two  business 


buildings  which  bear  his  name.  Upper 
and  Lower  Pyne,  with  their  actual  shops 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  their  undis- 
guisedly  commercial  occupancy,  most 
gratefully  recall  the  best  street  archi- 
tecture of  Chester  or  Shrewsbury.  The 
architect  has  lavished  upon  them  a care- 
ful and  affectionate  study  which  is  visi- 
ble in  every  detail.  The  wood-carving, 
for  example,  on  the  front  of  Upper 
Pyne,  with  that  very  chaming  driveway 
into  the  “mews,”  with  the  quaint  sun- 
dial over,  is  quite  worthy  of  the  best 
historic  examples.  And  the  infection 
of  architecture  has  spread  to  the  local 
bank.  As  we  have  seen,  Princeton  is 
not  Dutch  as  other  settlements  in  “the 
Jerseys”  are  Dutch,  nor  was  there  any 
very  apparent  reason  why  the  architect 
of  its  bank  should  have  resorted  to  a 
Dutch  motive.  All  the  same,  the  visi- 
tor to  Princeton  has  reason  to  rejoice 
that  he  did  so.  For  of  the  many  buildings 
which  have  been  suggested  by  that  fam- 
ous and  fantastic  old  sixteenth  century 
meat  market  of  Haarlem,  none  is  more 
successful  or  seems  more  in  place  than 
this.  And  in  Trinity  Church  Princeton 
has  a possession,  half  a century  of  age, 
of  which  the  architectural  merit  and  the 
quaint  accessories  give  excellent  expres- 
sion to  the  genius  loci.  It  is  good  news 
that  the  enlargement  of  Mr.  Upjohn’s 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Cram. 
Princeton  already  is,  and  still  more 
Princeton  is  evidently  becoming,  in  an 
architectural  sense,  the  most  successful 
and  interesting  of  American  examples 
of  a university  town. 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 


NOTE. — Fuller  illustration  of  the  work  at  Princeton  of  the  late  William  Appleton  Potter  is 
given  in  the  Architectural  Record  for  September,  1909. 


Building  a Church  for  a Small  Congregation 


The  building  of  a small  church  is  a 
serious  matter,  involving  the  need  of 
more  care  and  thought  than  almost  any 
other  building,  because  it  must  be  utili- 
tarian in  plan,  monumental  in  design, 
and  yet,  as  a rule,  inexpensive.  In  the 
cities  the  generosity  of  the  rich  may  be 
depended  upon  to  provide  churches  for 
the  poor,  but  in  the  country,  where  there 
are  few  men  of  real  wealth,  as  a rule, 
the  problem  of  erecting  a new  church 
building  that  will  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments demanded  by  a public  building 
that  will  be  a worthy  addition  to  the 
community,  while  still  keeping  within 
the  limited  means  at  hand,  becomes  a 
complex  one.  It  will  be  agreed  that  the 
building  must  have  a monumental  char- 
acter, and  that  presupposes  permanent 
materials  for  its  construction ; and  that 
if  it  is  to  worthily  express  the  faith  of 
its  congregation  in  their  religion,  it  must 
be  the  very  best  in  design  and  workman- 
ship that  they  can  afford,  and  should 
stand  as  an  inspiration  and  invitation  to 
worship.  The  building  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  erecting  a new  church 
will  doubtless  have  a full  understanding 
of  their  responsibility  to  the  community 
and  to  their  parish,  and  yet  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  not  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  building  operations,  and  that 
they  will  find  many  difficulties  before 
them.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  take  up  some  of  these  difficulties  and 
discuss  them. 

In  erecting  a business  building,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  an  investment  is 
being  made  that  must  pay  dividends ; and 
the  building  of  a church  should  not  be 
an  exception  to  this.  Money  should  be 
so  spent  as  to  make  the  maintenance  and 
repairs  cost  as  little  as  possible,  although 
the  first  cost  may  seem  greater  than  nec- 
essary to  the  thoughtless ; the  practical 
considerations  of  site,  seating  accommo- 
dation and  planning,  must  be  so  worked 
out  that  the  building  may  serve  its  great- 
est usefulness  and  pay  good  dividends  in 


the  shape  of  benefits  conferred  in  the 
community  and  on  members  of  the 
parish  erecting  it.  In  addition,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance and  construction  of  the  build- 
ing such  that  it  will  last  for  many  years, 
centuries  even,  and  not  be  considered 
by  the  coming  generations  as  an  archaic 
and  useless  building,  to  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  funds  can  be  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose. Not  long  ago  I was  called  in  con- 
sultation by  a clergyman  in  New  Eng- 
land, whose  people  were  discontented 
with  their  church  and  demanded  altera- 
tions or  even  rebuilding.  I found  a 
church  forty  years  old,  in  perfect  repair 
and  of  ample  size  for  the  congregation, 
but  of  sadly  ugly  design  and  most  incon- 
venient plan.  The  building  was  torn 
down  and  a new  one,  of  better  design 
and  plan,  erected  at  an  expenditure  that 
would  have  been  entirely  unnecessary  if 
the  original  committee  had  not  consid- 
ered that  the  local  mason  could  put  up  a 
building  that  was  good  enough  for  any- 
body, without  the  impertinent  intrusion 
of  a city  architect. 

The  first  matter  discussed  in  commit- 
tee will  probably  be  that  of  site.  This  is 
an  extremely  important  matter,  and  one 
not  to  be  lightly  decided.  The  site  must 
be  of  ample  size  for  the  needs  of  the 
new  building,  and  perhaps  of  future  de- 
pendent buildings;  it  must  be  centrally 
located,  so  that  both  the  present  and  fu- 
ture population  may  find  it  accessible ; 
yet  it  should  not  be  so  near  to  trolley 
lines  as  to  be  noisy,  if  it  can  be  helped. 
The  cost  of  the  lot,  in  proportion  to  the 
proposed-  cost  of  the  building,  must  be 
thought  of ; and  if  lots  are  offered  as 
gifts,  the  old  proverb  must  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  teeth  of  the  gift-horse 
most  carefully  inspected.  Grades  must 
be  considered ; a flat  lot  is  certainly  the 
cheapest  to  build  on,  but  often  a gift-lot 
is  most  irregular  in  surface.  If  these 
irregularities  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
skillful  planning,  they  may  be  most  use- 
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ful,  not  only  from  the  artist’s  standpoint, 
but  from  the  purely  practical  one  of  con- 
venience of  access  to  different  levels  of 
the  building.  Mr.  MacLaren’s  church  at 
Manitou  (Fig.  1)  illustrates  this,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  falling  grade 
towards  the  chance1  end  for  the  placing 
of  a large  choir-room  under  the  chancel, 
where  it  is  excellently  lighted,  the  lot 
otherwise  being  too  small  for  placing  it 
on  the  main  floor  level  without  sacrific- 
ing valuable  seating  space. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  irregular  lot 
may  be  picturesque,  but  costly  to  build 
on.  Mr.  Mackintosh’s  church  at  Twilight 
Park  illustrates  this  (Fig.  2),  where  a 
most  charming  approach  to  the  church 
is  managed,  but  probably  at  a consider- 
able expense  for  terracing,  steps  and 
railings.  In  the  case  of  the  convent 
chapel  at  Peekskill,  from  our  own  office 
(Fig.  3),  the  upper  church,  intended  for 
the  "high  services  attended  by  the  school 
children  as  well  as  the  sisters,  is  reached 
from  ground  level  at  the  convent  end, 
while  the  lower  chapel,  used  for  smaller 
services,  and  as  a mortuary  chapel,  is 
on  ground  level  at  the  chancel  end,  the 
space  under  the  nave  being  used  for 
heating  apparatus.  In  this  case,  excava- 
tion into  solid  rock  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  a cellar  if  the  lot  had  been 
level;  so  the  apparent  extravagance  of 
high  walls  was,  after  all,  an  economy. 
Sometimes,  however,  lots  are  offered 
which  seem  perfectly  available,  despite 
their  irregularities,  until  the  plan  is 
worked  out  in  more  detail  under  profes- 
sional auspices,  when  it  may  be  discov- 
ered that  some  matter  of  foundation, 
water  supply  or  drainage  may  make  an 
apparently  desirable  lot  a very  costly  one 
to  build  upon. 

The  size  of  the  lot  has  more  to  do 
with  its  distance  from  transit  lines  than 
is  generally  considered.  A church  on  a 
large  lot,  with  perhaps  dependent  build- 
ings thereon,  but  with  plenty  of  trees 
and  lawn,  may  be  much  further  from 
transit  lines  without  being  “hidden  un- 
der a bushel”  than  if  it  were  enclosed  by 
houses  and  therefore  hardly  known  to 
the  public.  But  a mean  must  be  pre- 
served, for  no  church  can  flourish  if  hid- 
den away  in  a back  street,  where  few 


but  its  old  members  know  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  message  of  the  Church  is  to 
all  the  world,  and  not  only  to  its  own 
members;  therefore  it  should  be  where 
all  the  world  can  see  and  readily  reach  it. 
A good  site  is  often  more  valuable 
to  parochial  prosperity  than  a good 
preacher.  Local  traditions  affect  the 
site.  In  many  New  England  towns  all 
the  churches  are  placed  on  the  village 
green,  without  reference  to  where  their 
followings  live.  In  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, for  example,  two  Episcopal 
churches,  both  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  both  of  respectable  age,  are  within 
a few  hundred  feet  of  one  another.  In 
other  towns  this  would  be  considered  a 
serious  handicap,  and  the  churches  are 
carefully  placed  so  that  they  may  not 
overlap.  In  the  old  English  system,  pa- 
rochial bounds  were  as  distinctly  marked 
as  are  school  and  election  districts  to- 
day. 

The  size  of  the  lot  ought  to  be  better 
proportioned  to  the  design  of  the  church 
than  is  usually  the  case.  This  seems  like 
a reversal  of  affairs,  for,  of  course,  the 
design  ought  to  be  made  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  site : but  sometimes  the  lot 
is  so  cramped  as  to  seriously  handicap 
the  architect  who  wishes  to  design  not 
only  to  suit  the  lot,  but  the  community 
as  well.  In  a city  that  is  solidly  built  up 
a church  can  be  placed  very  compactly 
on  a lot,  filling  it  practically  completely ; 
but  if  this  is  done  in  a village,  where  ail 
the  other  buildings  are  surrounded  by 
ample  space,  the  result  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. In  country  and  town  churches  the 
cost  of  the  lot  is  usually  so  small  a pro- 
portion of  the  total  expenditure  that 
there  is  little  reason  for  cramping  the 
building.  The  chief  charm  of  the  Eng- 
lish village  churches  lies  in  their  lovely 
surroundings  (Fig.  4),  and  our  own  New 
England  meeting  houses  lose  a great  part 
of  their  charm  when  their  once  ample 
grounds  are  built  up  into  solid  city 
blocks,  crowding  the  old  church  on  both 
sides.  So,  by  all  means,  let  the  commit- 
tee plan  for  ample  grounds.  The  church 
will  probably  cover  more  of  it  than  they 
had  anticipated,  anyway.  Twenty-five 
feet  seems  a great  deal  of  ground  when 
one  is  buying  a city  lot  by  the  front  foot ; 


Manitou,  Colo.  FIG.  1.  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANDREW.  MacLaren  & Thomas,  Architects. 


Twilight  Park,  New  York.  FIG.  2.  ALL  ANGELS’  CHURCH.  Alex.  Mackintosh,  Architect. 
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FIG.  3. 


but  when  one  sees  a church  set  back  only 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  sidewalk  it 
seems  surprisingly  close  to  it. 

The  next  point  that  a committee  must 
consider  is  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
proposed  building,  and  here  many  go 
astray.  It  is  most  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  persons  in  a a crowd,  and 
one  nearly  always  overestimates.  In  the 


are  rented,  it  will  be  on  a family  basis, 
and  many  families  will  rent  pews  that 
will  seat  more  persons  than  in  the  fam- 
ily. If  the  church  is  on  a free-pew 
basis,  and  all  the  sittings  are  filled,  with- 
out crowding,  this  may  not  represent 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  actual  members 
who  might  be  present  at  a given  time. 
Very  careful  consideration  should  be 


same  way,  the  seating  capacity  of 
churches  is  frequently  overestimated, 
and  if  taken  as  a basis  for  the  needs  of 
the  new  building,  may  lead  to  greater 
errors.  One  may  hear  a church  spoken 
of  as  seating  five  hundred,  when  a count 
may  show  sixty  pews  seating  about  six 
each.  Seating  capacity  based  on  mem- 
bership is  equally  faulty;  for  if  the  pews 


given  to  this,  as  a church  that  is  too 
small  for  the  congregation  fails  of  its 
purpose  if  it  is  a new  one,  and  if  it  is 
too  large,  it  has  a cheerless  aspect  for 
both  parishioner  and  clergyman,  with 
its  waste  of  empty  sittings.  More- 
over, the  cost  of  the  building,  both  for 
erection  and  maintenance,  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  seating  capacity,  and 
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if  these  costs  have  to  be  carefully  count- 
ed, as  they  nearly  always  do,  the  church 
should  not  be  any  larger  than  is  really 
necessary. 

Conservative  prevision  should  be 
made  for  a natural  growth  in  any  new 
church.  In  towns  that  are  closely 
built  up,  growth  may  be  considerable ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  the  smaller  towns, 
where  the  houses  spread  over  consider- 
able area,  it  will  be  less,  owing  to  the 
tendency  to  create  new  parishes  rather 
than  to  build  up  very  large  ones ; the 
new  ones  being  placed  in  more  easily 


gation  grows;  this  does  away  with  the 
tendency  of  persons  to  sit  in  the  back 
seats  at  the  expense  of  the  front  ones, 
which  is  so  distressing  to  the  preacher. 
The  continental  system  of  seating  a 
church  with  movable  chairs,  only  enough 
being  placed  for  the  actual  congregation, 
has  never  taken  root  here,  as  our  peo- 
ple like  to  have  their  own  pews  or  as- 
signed sittings  where  they  can  leave  their 
hymn  and  worship-books  from  week  to 
week.  This  is  less  true  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  but  even  in  them 
chairs  are  seldom  used  in  place  of  pews, 


FIG.  4.  RURAL  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  SHOWING  THE  EFFECT  OF  A PICTURESQUE  SITE. 


accessible  locations  to  the  new  parts  of 
the  town.  Where  it  is  desired  to  leave 
a safe  margin  for  extra  accommodation, 
it  is  wise  to  pew  only  a part  of  the 
church,  leaving  ample  space  in  front  of, 
and  behind  the  pews,  and  arranging 
broad  passages ; on  ordinary  occasions 
nearly  all  the  available  seats  will  be 
filled,  and  on  special  occasions  seats  or 
benches  may  be  placed  in  the  vacant 
places  and  in  the  passages,  accommodat- 
ing a considerable  number  of  extra  per- 
sons. Sometimes  a whole  bay  may  be 
left  unseated  for  use  when  the  congre- 


as  they  are  generally  so  proportioned  to 
the  population  that  they  are  reasonably 
sure  of  filling  most  of  the  available  sit- 
ings anyway. 

While  considering  the  size  of  the 
building  in  reference  to  the  seating 
space,  attention  should  also  be  given  to 
the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  chan- 
cel, organ  chamber,  vestry-rooms,  and 
so  on.  This,  of  course,  varies  with 
different  denominations,  and  in  some  de- 
gree with  different  parishes.  A liturgic 
church,  like  the  Protestant  Episcopal  or 
Roman  Catholic,  requires  ample  chancel 
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and  sacristy  space;  a Baptist  church 
must  have  proper  dressing  rooms  pro- 
vided, and  in  all  churches  more  space 
than  is  customary  should  be  given  to  the 
organ  chamber.  Even  if  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  spend  over  $3,000  or  $4,000 
on  an  organ  in  the  beginning,  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  day  several  times  that 
sum  may  be  offered  by  a wealthy  ad- 
mirer of  organ  music  for  an  instrument ; 
then,  it  is  only  too  often  that  a fine  gift 
is  ruined  or  seriously  damaged,  by  plac- 
ing it  in  an  improperly  planned  organ 
chamber,  or  one  that  is  too  small.  An 
organ  pipe  speaks  out  of  its  top,  and 
should  have  ample  space  above  it  for 
the  proper  formation  and  diffusion  of 
the  sound  waves.  Moreover,  a cer- 
tain part  of  the  sound,  and  that  im- 
portant part  that  determines  the  qual- 
ity, speaks  from  the  lip.  For  these 
reasons  pipes  should  have  ample  space 
between  them,  as  well  as  above  them; 
if  a ceiling  has  to  come  close  to  them, 
it  should  not  be  flat,  but  should  be  so 
shaped  as  to  throw  the  sound  out  into 
the  church.  Also,  if  the  organ  space  is 
separated  from  the  church  by  an  arch, 
it  should  be  so  shaped  and  placed  as  to 
avoid  any  pocket.  Its  crown  should 
be  close  up  under  the  ceiling,  and  its 
jambs  mark  the  full  width  of  the  organ 
chamber. 

The  height  required  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  scope  of  the  organ;  but  only 
small  organs  are  without  a 16-foot  open 
stop,  and  there  may  be  several.  In  a 
stop  of  this  pitch,  the  lowest  toned  pipe 
is  sixteen  feet  in  length  from  the  lip 
to  the  tuning  slide,  above  this  is  about 
a foot  for  tuning;  the  “foot”  of  the 
pipe,  below  the  lip,  may  be  from  twelve 
to  thirty  inches  long,  according  to  the 
quality  of  tone  of  the  stop.  This  pipe 
stands  on  a windchest,  which  may  be 
from  about  sixteen  inches  thick,  includ- 
ing action,  in  old-fashioned  organs,  to 
several  feet  in  the  organs  of  the  “Aus- 
tin” type ; thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
organ  chamber  ought  to  be  at  least 
twenty-four  feet  high  at  its  high  point; 
and  if  it  is  less,  that  the  deep-toned 
pipes  have  to  be  bent  over,  impairing 
their  tone  quality. 

Plenty  of  space  ought  to  be  provided 


for  the  chancel  and  sacristies,  where  re- 
quired in  liturgic  churches.  Ritual  is  in- 
tended for  an  aid  to  devotion ; to  this  end 
it  requires  dignity  of  performance,  and 
this  is  impossible  in  cramped  and  uncom- 
fortable quarters.  The  choir  space 
should  be  large  enough  to  prevent 
crowding,  a fruitful  source  of  disorder 
among  mischievous  choir-boys ; and  the 
sacristies  should  be  large  enough  and 
arranged  properly  for  storage  of  vest- 
ments, as  well  as  for  comfortably  putting 
them  on  and  off.  A choir-room  should 
be  large  and  high  enough  for  use  as  a 


Fig.  5.  Broadway  Front  of  St.  Paul’s  Chapel 
(1766). 

McBean,  Architect. 

rehearsal-room ; it  is  difficult  to  rehearse 
in  a church  without  disturbing  the  habit 
of  reverence,  and  moreover,  the  organ 
is  not  a suitable  instrument  for  use  in 
training  singers  in  new  music ; therefore 
the  choir-room  should  be  the  largest  and 
best  arranged  of  the  dependent  rooms. 
It  requires  height  so  that  the  volume  of 
tone  will  not  drown  out  the  finer  shad- 
ings, and  light  so  as  10  make  the  stren- 
uous work  easier ; and  by  all  means  must 
be  provided  with  some  means  of  nat- 
ural or  artificial  ventilation.  Where 
forty  pairs  of  lungs  are  exhaling  such 
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quantities  of  air,  the  room  soon  becomes 
foul,  and  minds  dulled  by  the  poison. 

Style  and  material  are  matters  on 
which  there  might  be  much  discussion. 
For  the  former,  it  may  be  said  that  prob- 
ably no  one  style  will  ever  be  evolved 
that  will  suit  all  conditions  and  loca- 
tions. It  is  a subject  often  approached 
with  a good  deal  of  prejudice  and  even 
acrimony,  by  both  clients  and  archi- 
tects, who  fail  to  remember  that  no 
style  is  sacrosanct.  It  must  be  appro- 


breathe  a sincerity  and  sober  earnestness 
fitly  symbolizing  the  men  that  have 
made  them  sacred  by  their  prayers  and 
preaching,  and  that  suit  perfectly  the 
needs  of  the  simple  services  conducted 
in  them;  no  lover  of  the  modern  styles 
can  deny  the  dignity  and  religious  help- 
fulness of  a good  Gothic  church;  note 
how  well  the  one  illustrated  herewith 
(Fig.  6)  serves  the  purpose  of  the  solemn 
and  dignified  ritual  of  the  Anglican  ser- 
vice. The  matter  of  style  is  dependent  on 
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FIG.  6.  ST.  PETER'S,  DERBY,  ENGLAND. 


priate;  to  an  unprejudiced  eye  a Gothic 
building  is  sadly  out  of  place  in  India, 
as  is  a Spanish  mission  church  in  Maine. 

Certain  styles  have  historical  con- 
nections, not  only  with  localities,  but 
with  certain  religious  bodies,  and  these 
traditions  should  be  respected  and  util- 
ized with  discretion.  The  most  pro- 
nounced disciple  of  Gothic  architecture 
cannot  but  feel  the  charm  of  King’s 
Chapel  in  Boston,  or  St.  Paul’s  Chapel 
in  New  York  (Fig.  5)  ; buildings  that 


taste,  and,  like  it,  cannot  be  bound  by 
too  definite  canons ; it  is  a matter  where 
judgment  should  be  sought  from  those 
competent  to  give  advice,  with  a full 
knowledge  of  the  controlling  conditions. 

A few  rules  may  be  laid  down  that 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  styles;  a 
church  must  possess  dignity,  quietness 
or  repose,  and  a religious  aspect.  Dig- 
nity it  must  have,  as  it  is  a temple  for 
the  highest  aspirations  and  noblest 
thoughts ; it  must  not  be  “cunning”  or 
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FIG.  7.  ST.  JOHN’S,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 

Henry  M.  Congdon  & Son,  Architects. 

repose  and  quietness,  and  entire  free-  is  covered  with  churches  that  look  like 
dom  from  the  fleeting  fashion  of  the  banks,  office  buildings,  clubhouses,  and 
day ; it  should  be  a work  of  art  and  not  almost  everything  but  what  they  are. 
an  example  of  an  artistic  epoch.  That  Happily  public  taste  is  changing,  and 


“cosey”  or  “homelike” ; these  are  quali- 
ties to  be  desired  in  other  buildings. 
Again,  if  it  is  to  be  a building  that  is 
to  last  through  centuries,  it  must  have 


it  should  have  a religious  aspect  seems 
like  a truism ; but  much  has  been  done 
under  the  guise  of  church  architecture 
that  is  not  worthy  of  the  name ; the  land 
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the  churchly  church  is  desired,  as  it 
should  be ; it  should  invite  to  prayer, 
and  not  to  entertainment. 

The  matter  of  material  to  be  used  in 
the  new  building  is  one  partly  depending 
on  the  design  that  is  to  be  worked  out, 
and  partly  on  local  conditions.  Cost  will 
be  a determining  factor,  of  course;  but 
here  a sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  first  cost  and  maintenance  cost, 
for  it  often  happens  that  a greater  first 


age  a costly  stained  glass  window ; while 
stone  will  last  indefinitely.  Wooden 
columns  are  found  in  some  of  the 
Gothic  churches  built  fifty  years  ago 
or  less,  to  support  the  roof ; the  best  of 
them  will  rot  out  badly,  chiefly  where  it 
does  not  show,  at  the  core  and  below 
the  floor,  and  some  day  the  roof  will 
settle,  and  perhaps  start  a panic  in 
the  congregation.  Masonry  piers  will 
last  forever,  and  their  cost  is  not  pro- 


FIG.  8.  INTERIOR,  ALL  ANGELS’  CHURCH,  TWILIGHT  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Alex.  Mackintosh,  Architect. 


cost  will  make  a decided  economy  when 
the  total  cost  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
say,  is  considered.  Cut  stone  tracery 
for  windows  seems  a luxury,  and  when 
figured  in  percentages  seems  much  more 
costly  than  wood ; yet  if  figures  are  taken 
both  ways,  the  net  difference  in  the 
total  cost  of  the  building  may  not  seem 
very  great  when  it  is  considered  that 
wood  tracery  needs  re-painting  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  and  even  with  this  care 
will  ultimately  rot  out  and  possibly  dam- 


hibitive,  if  placed  while  the  church  is 
being  built ; in  a small  church  they  may 
be  made  of  brick  and  plastered,  as  shown 
in  the  church  at  Huntington,  Long  Is- 
land, from  our  designs  (Fig.  7)  ; while 
in  a more  costly  building  they  may  be 
of  cut  stone.  There  is  more  excuse 
for  placing  a shingle  roof  on  a church, 
for  when  that  decays  after  a few  years, 
it  is  simple  enough  to  replace  it  with  a 
better  and  more  enduring  material ; but 
the  parts  of  the  building  that  cannot  be 
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replaced  with  better  material  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  built  right  in  the  first 
place,  not  only  as  a matter  of  appear- 
ance but  as  a matter  of  ture  economy. 

In  the  matter  of  material  for  the 
walls  there  is  much  choice.  Stone  is  of 
course  the  most  desirable  material  for  a 
monumental  effect,  but  excellent  results 
may  be  obtained  from  brick,  including 
the  despised  common  red  brick.  For 
very  small  buildings  terra-cotta  or  con- 


then  cheaper  ones  should  be  used,  but 
always  in  a scrupulously  honest  manner. 
A veneer  of  masonry  on  a wooden  wall 
is  an  abominable  sham,  and  if  the 
church  is  to  stand  for  absolute  truth 
and  uprightness  in  the  community,  its 
building  must  preach  the  same  doctrine 
as  its  preacher.  Shingles  are  honest, 
if  not  of  an  enduring  nature;  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
balance  the  claims  of  the  necessary  orn- 


crete  blocks  may  be  used,  covered  with 
stucco,  a method  possessing  great  pos- 
sibilities of  effect  as  well  as  being  eco- 
nomical. Concrete  blocks  should  never 
be  exposed  to  view,  especially  if  “rock 
faced” ; the  material  has  an  unlovely 
texture,  and  the  rock-facing  merely  adds 
an  element  of  sham  for  which  there  is 
little  reason  and  no  excuse.  There  is 
no  disgrace  in  poverty  that  is  honest ; 
and  if  the  available  funds  will  not  per- 
mit of  the  use  of  handsome  materials, 


amentation  and  furnishing  of  the  build- 
ing against  the  materials  that  must  be 
used  in  the  first  instance.  Many  a 
church  has  done  well  to  use  its  old  fur- 
niture over  again  in  the  new  building  in 
order  to  have  stone  walls  and  tracery. 
Of  the  material  of  the  inside  walls  there 
is  less  choice.  Long  use  has  accustomed 
us  to  plaster,  more  or  less  decorated  in 
color.  It  is  the  cheapest  material  avail- 
able, but  has  the  demerit  of  requiring 
care,  and  re-decoration.  Walls  that  are 
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solid  stone,  faced  on  both  sides,  are  of 
course  the  most  beautiful;  but  they  have 
the  demerit  of  appearing  cold  if  the  local 
building  stone  does  not  happen  to  be  of 
an  agreeable  shade  for  interior  work; 
and  brick  is  a difficult  material  to  use 
with  good  effect.  It  is  lacking  in  the 
individual  beauty  of  stone,  but  may  be 
laid  in  patterns  that  will  give  the  re- 
quisite texture;  but  these  patterns  may 
become  most  tiresome  when  lived  with 
for  many  years. 

Absolute  sincerity  in  material  should 
prevail  in  the  interior;  there  is  no 
place  in  a church  where  artificial  marble 
should  be  used,  or  grained  wood,  for  ex- 
ample. If  marble  and  quartered  oak 
cannot  be  used,  let  cheaper  materials  be 
used,  and  frankly  acknowledged.  There 
is  always  a way  of  treating  the  cheaper 
materials  in  an  attractive  manner;  note 
the  interior  of  the  Twilight  Park  church 
(Fig.  8),  where  common  softwood  tim- 
ber is  used,  rough  from  the  saw,  and 
stained. 

There  are  a number  of  practical  mat- 
ters that  should  be  carefully  provided 
for  in  the  planning  of  the  church.  If 
it  is  to  be  a church  for  a parish  using 
a liturgy  or  set  ceremony  of  wor- 
ship, a number  of  details  must  be 
regarded,  not  commonly  found  in  other 
churches.  The  pews  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  make  kneeling  as  com- 
fortable as  sitting  down.  Frequently 
one  finds  committees  trying  sample  pews 
by  sitting  down  in  them ; but  in  the 
Episcopal  service,  for  example,  a large 
proportion  of  the  time  spent  in  church 
is  spent  kneeling,  “on  their  knees,”  as 
the  English  rubric  says.  A pew  may 
be  most  comfortable  when  one  is  seat- 
ed, and  acutely  uncomfortable  when  one 
is  kneeling.  The  back  should  not  slope 
much ; it  is  generally  not  steep  enough ; 
and  it  must  not  be  too  high.  The 
steeper  the  slope  of  the  back  the  less 
height  is  required  and  the  more  com- 
fortable the  pew  for  kneeling  against, 
while  it  retains  comfort  for  a seated 
worshipper ; as  no  one  remains  seated 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Episcopal 
serivce,  a reclining  attitude  is  not  nat- 
ural. The  distance  apart  of  the  pews 
depends  on  the  proportions  of  back,  seat, 
and  slope  and  height  of  back  and  seat ; 


it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  set  rule 
for  any  one  of  these  factors.  The 
pews  should  be  arranged  with  proper 
passages  of  such  a width  that  proces- 
sions may  readily  pass.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  the  middle  alley 
should  be  wide  enough  for  pall-bearers 
to  carry  a coffin ; five  feet  may  be  taken 
as  a minimum  in  a very  small  church. 
Other  details,  such  as  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  levels  of  the  chancel  and 
the  relation  of  these  to  one  another, 
have  important  bearing  not  only  on  the 
appearance  of  the  interior,  but  also  on 
the  comfort  of  those  using  the  church, 
and  even  on  the  acoustics.  The  choir 
should  not  be  raised  too  high  above 
the  congregation,  or  the  altar  will  be 
dwarfed;  and  if  that  is  raised  higher 
than  natural  to  overcome  this,  it  will 
lose  in  dignity  by  lack  of  relation  to 
the  chancel  as  a whole.  Circulation 
should  be  carefully  planned,  in  the  chan- 
cel particularly,  so  that  the  communi- 
cants who  have  received  the  sacrament 
may  return  to  their  seats  without  inter- 
fering with  those  who  are  about  to  ap- 
proach the  altar;  this  same  circulation 
should  also  permit  ready  access  to  the 
chancel  from  the  sacristies,  and  also  in- 
tercommunication between  organist  and 
choir  (Fig.  9). 

The  special  requirements  of  church 
planning  are  so  varied  and  technical  that 
they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper; 
but  a word  mav  be  said  as  to  the  use  of 
symbolism  in  church  architecture.  A real- 
ly good  church  design  must  have  more 
than  beauty  of  mass  and  detail  and  con- 
venience of  planning ; it  should  embody, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  liturgic 
churches,  some  of  the  rich  and  varied 
symbolism  of  which  the  middle  ages 
were  so  full.  This  symbolism  had  its 
rise  in  practical  needs,  probably,  and 
it  is  always  in  danger  of  degeneration 
into  sentimentalism,  but,  nevertheless, 
used  with  restraint  and  skill,  it  may  add 
the  touch  of  poetry  to  the  design  that 
differentiates  the  work  of  the  architect 
from  that  of  the  engineer.  The  church 
services  are  full  of  symbolism ; the  rit- 
ual, more  or  less  elaborate  according  to 
local  custom,  is  almost  entirely  symbolic; 
and  it  seems  fitting  that  appropriate  sym- 
bolism should  be  used  in  the  design. 
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This  requires  rather  special  study  and 
training,  a wide  acquaintance  with  tradi- 
tions and  legends,  and  of  course  with 
Biblical  lore  and  church  teaching;  but  it 
is  worth  the  trouble  and  study  that  the 
architect  has  put  into  it  when  the  cas- 
ual visitor  notes  the  various  articles  of 
furniture  in  exactly  their  proper  places 
and  ornamented  with  appropriate  de- 
vices, and  reads  in  sculpture  or  glass  fa- 
miliar or  half-forgotten  legends  of 
earnest  Christians  of  long  ago ; and  to 
the  teacher  it  is  a mine  of  inspiration 
for  interesting  and  instructing  children, 
maybe  in  ethics,  maybe  in  history,  but 
in  a way  that  is  much  more  impressive 
and  much  more  eagerly  learned  than  if 
in  the  printed  books. 

Such,  then,  are  the  matters  to  be 
debated  by  the  committeemen  who  have 


a church  to  build.  After  the  work  is 
progressing  and  the  walls  rising,  a total- 
ly new  and  equally  interesting  series  of 
problems  will  present  themselves,  about 
which  much  might  be  written ; the  rela- 
tion of  architect  and  client,  and  con- 
tractor and  client,  and  the  architect’s 
relation  to  both ; the  criticism  of  the 
hasty  and  the  unlearned,  the  reluctance 
of  the  tardy  subscribers  to  turn  their 
pledges  into  cash,  the  problem  of  the 
dreaded  “extra” ; truly,  peace  will  not 
come  to  the  hardworking  committeeman 
for  many  a week.,  But  in  the  end,  after 
the  church  is  completed,  furnished  and 
dedicated,  with  what  satisfaction  will  he 
look  about  it,  and  say:  “I,  too,  have 
helped  to  build  a temple  unto  the  Lord.” 
Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon, 
M.  A.,  A.  A.  I.  A. 


The  Architect’s  Proper  Sphere  of  Activity 

Draughtsmanship  and  Designing 


In  the  issue  of  September,  1909,  was 
published  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Ware.  From  this  paper  the  author 
omitted  certain  matters  which  he  sub- 
sequently embodied  in  the  communica- 
tion printed  below. — Ed. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  as  well  as 
most  eminent  of  our  architects,  bearing 
in  mind  the  deceitfulness  of  drawings, 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  never 
felt  sure  that  he  had  got  a design  into 
shape  until  the  office  boy’s  copy  looked 
well.  He  regarded  drawing  merely  as  a 
means  of  conveying  his  ideas  to  his  cli- 
ents and  to  his  mechanics,  and  did  not 
consider  artistic  draughtsmanship  an  es- 
sential or  even  a very  useful  part  of  an 
architect’s  equipment,  any  more  than 
skill  in  versification  is  of  value  to  an 
essayist,  otherwise  than  as  affording 
practice  in  the  use  of  language.  An 
architect  may,  indeed,  well  deny  him- 
self indulgence  in  so  attractive  and  en- 
grossing an  accomplishment,  on  the 
ground  that  he  cannot  afford  time  for  it, 
except,  perhaps,  in  vacation,  any  more 
than  he  can  find  time  to  make  of  himself 
a first-rate  mathematician,  or  civil  or 


mechanical  engineer,  or  electrician,  or 
carpenter,  or  mason,  or  decorator,  or  to 
become  an  expert  in  heating  or  ventila- 
tion, or  even  in  plumbing,  whatever  his 
natural  gifts  in  these  kinds.  There  is 
not  time  enough,  either  in  a professional 
school  or  in  active  professional  life,  for 
one  man  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  these 
arts  and  sciences  in  their  daily  develop- 
ments. An  architect  has  enough  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  tim^  and  all  the  wits  at  his 
command  in  attending  to  his  own  proper 
business,  and  properly  performing  the 
tasks  that  nobody  else  can  do  for  him. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  to  do  all  these 
things  who  make  a specialty  of  them, 
and  who  can  do  well  what  he  cannot  hope 
to  do  more  than  passably,  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  amateur. 

But  amateur  work  is  not  what  his  cli- 
ents want,  and  he  ought  not  to  put  them 
off  with  it.  The  old  notion  that  an  archi- 
tect owes  it  to  himself  to  keep  everything 
in  his  own  hands,  posing  as  a past-mas- 
ter of  all  arts  and  crafts,  was  never  a 
tenable  one  even  for  men  born  with  the 
gift  of  universal  genius.  Few  men  have 
ever  entered  into  this  birthright,  and  the 
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notion  that  every  architect  should  pre- 
tend to  it  has  fostered  an  untenable  and 
preposterous  attitude  which  has  brought 
deserved  discredit  upon  the  profession. 
All  that  the  ordinary  practitioner  can 
honestly  undertake  is  to  understand  these 
matters  well  enough  to  discuss  them  in- 
telligently with  his  advisers,  that  is  to 
say  to  be  able  to  ask  intelligent  questions, 
to  understand  the  answers,  and  to  make 
intelligent  suggestions,  reserving  to  him- 
self freedom  to  follow  the  advice  given, 
or  not,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
promise  to  further  the  practical  or  artis- 
tic ends  he  has  in  view.  His  own  part  is 
to  make  choice  among  the  alternatives 
offered  him,  according  to  his  own  final 
judgment,  and  to  co-ordinate  the  whole 
into  a harmonious  and  consistent  scheme. 
Even  this  work  of  supervision,  however, 
well  he  may  be  prepared  to  undertake  it, 
will  hardly  leave  him  time  for  his  own 
proper  work,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
thought  and  labor  of  putting  into  shape 
the  ultimate  scheme,  the  well-imagined 
end  for  which  all  these  things  are  only 
means. 

Very  much  the  same  caution  is  needed 
in  dealing  with  proportions  as  with  di- 
mensions. Rooms  of  the  same  shape 
but  of  different  sizes  appear  in  the  draw- 
ings to  be  equally  well  proportioned,  for, 
whether  large  or  small,  the  ratio  of 
height  to  width  is  the  same.  But  a room 
seven  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high 
seems  to  be  badly  shaped,  being  too  low 
for  its  width,  while  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  forty-five  feet  wide  and 
forty-five  feet  high,  seems  almost 
too  high  and  narrow.  Drawings  would 
suggest  no  such  difference.  The 
lofty  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  looks,  in 
drawings  and  photographs,  low  and 
squat.  The  old  Music  Hall  in  Boston 
gave  the  impression  of  a tall  and  rather 
narrow  room,  being  sixty-five  feet  high. 
Yet  it  was  seventy-eight  feet  wide.  But 
a room  of  the  same  shape,  and  that 
would  appear  to  be  so  in  the  drawing, 
if  only  five  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide, 
would  seem  low.  In  all  these  cases  draw- 
ings would  be  misleading.  For  every 
part  of  a drawing  is  nearly  on  the  level 


with  the  eye,  but  one  must  lift  his  eyes, 
even  in  a low  room,  in  order  to  see  the 
cornice,  and  it  is  the  effort  to  do  so  that 
gives  the  sense  of  loftiness.  So  also 
when  one  is  lying  on  his  back  on  the  top 
of  a hill  the  sky  seems  long  and  narrow, 
like  his  face,  and  the  horizon  appears 
not  circular  but  oval.  For  looking  down 
at  one  part  of  it  over  one’s  cheek  bones 
and  up  at  the  opposite  part  over  one’s 
eyebrows,  requires  more  exertion  than 
seeing  the  other  two  quarters  out  of  the 
corners  of  one’s  eyes. 

Added  height,  also,  tells  in  reality  for 
less  than  one  would  naturally  expect,  on 
account  of  the  perspective  diminution 
though  in  drawings  it  has  its  full  value. 
For,  owing  to  their  small  dimensions, 
the  vertical  line,  sixty  feet  high,  may  in- 
deed Took  twice  as  high  as  one  of  thirty 
feet,  but  an  additional  sixty  feet  does  not 
make  nearly  so  much  difference,  as 
may  be  experienced  in  French  cathe- 
drals, and  even  more  strikingly  out  of 
doors.  The  five  hundred  foot  obelisk  at 
Washington,  does  not  seem,  when  one 
is  at  its  foot,  very  much  taller  than  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument,  which  is  less  than 
half  as  high.  So,  also,  in  a street  made 
up  of  eight-story  and  sixteen  -story 
buildings,  the  sky-line  looks  hardly  more 
ragged  than  with  an  alteration  of  four- 
story  and  eight-story  houses,  and  “sky- 
scrapers” make  less  show  from  the  side- 
walks beneath  than  from  a distance, 
where  they  loom  up  like  towers,  “Quan- 
tum lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi 

The  moral  of  all  this  is : that,  since 
many  of  the  most  important  qualities  of 
buildings  cannot  be  shown  in  drawings, 
and  the  most  engaging  qualities  of  a 
drawing  cannot  be  made  manifest  in  the 
building,  drawings  are  unsafe  guides, 
and,  the  more  attractive  they  are  made, 
the  more  misleading  they  are  likely  to  be. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  practice 
of  making  architectural  drawings  as  at- 
tractive as  possible  is  an  unwise  one,  and 
that  they  should  exhibit  only  such  mer- 
its as  are  to  be  found  in  actual  struc- 
tures. Beyond  this  all,  pictorial  repre- 
sentations are  misrepresentations. 

W.  R.  Ware. 
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The  New  Club  House  of  the  Royal  Automobile 

Club,  London 


Those  recent  examples  of  the  French 
influence  upon  architecture  England- 
more  particularly  in  London — have  met 
with  such  general  approval  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  a short 
time  the  influence  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts — of  which  these  indicate 
the  commencement — will  be  as  potent  a 
factor  in  the  architecture  of  England  as 
it  has  been  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
in  that  of  the  United  States.  So  far, 
as  the  monumental  architecture  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  nothing  could  be 
more  welcome,  with  the  saving  clause 
that  the  best  French  works  be  allowed 
to  serve  as  models  and  that  “Art  Nou- 
veau” and  the  other  vagaries  do  not  be- 
come an  accompaniment.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  and  certainly  the  most 
interesting  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
influence  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  Pall  Mall  on  a part  of  the  site 
occupied  by  the  old  buildings — formerly 
the  war  offices — between  the  Carlton 
Club  and  St.  James’s  Palace  grounds, 
it  is  the  new  home  of  the  Royal  Auto- 
mobile Club. 

Pall  Mall,  though  it  exhibits  a few 
aberrations,  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  most  of  London’s  principal  streets, 
in  so  far  that  the  newer  buildings  have 
been,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  the 


equals  in  design  of  the  older  structures 
which  they  have  superseded. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  old 
buildings  of  the  war  offices  were  to  be 
demolished  to  make  way  for  “a  modern 
improvement”  not  a little  dissention  was 
aroused. 

English  sentiment  breeds  reverence 
for  anything  that  is  old,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  object  be  worthy 
of  it ; which  as  far  as  architecture  is 
concerned  may  be  understood  when  one 
looks  upon  the  good,  if  commonplace, 
old  structures,  and  then  upon  the  pre- 
tentious alleged  “improvements” ; one 
grasps  in  an  instant  the  national  anti- 
pathy to  “improvements”  sympathises 
with  it,  and  gives  the  protesting  public 
credit  for  at  least  good  judgment. 

The  old  war  offices  were  just  such 
common-place  old  buildings,  with  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  them — only  plain 
— not  particularly  refined,  just  inoffen- 
sive, and  the  present  improvement  will 
be  a real  one. 

The  Royal  Automobile  Club  is  being 
built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Mewes 
and  Davis,  and  Mr.  E.  Keynes  Pur- 
chase, joint  architects.  Few  modern 
buildings  afford  such  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  an  architect’s  abilities  as 
does  a club-house,  for  which  there  are 
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many  obvious  reasons.  There  is,  for 
instance,  no  opposition  party  demanding 
an  investigation  of  every  cent  spent 
upon  those  details  and  materials  which 
come  beyond  the  range  of  “rigid  econ- 
omy,” usually  the  bane  of  the  archi- 
tect’s existence  when  he  is  working  upon 
the  plans  of  a building  that  is  to  be 
erected  from  funds  gathered  by  the  tax 
collector.  Neither  is  there  the  trouble 
of  educating  the  client  from  “English 
Gothic”  to  sobriety,  nor  the  diplomatic 
labor  necessary  to  convince  his  clients’ 
female  relations  that  his  design  cannot 
be  materially  improved  upon— and 
cheapened  at  the  same  time — by  adopt- 
ing all  of  the  suggestions  set  forth  in  the 
“architectural”  section  of  The  Ladies’ 
Universal  Magazine,  which  are  some- 
times brought  to  bear  against  his  ideas  as 
to  domestic  work.  Perhaps  most  fortu- 
nate of  all  is  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
in  a sense,  a commercial  structure.  An 
important  social  club — especially  an  au- 
tomobile club — implies  a certain  as- 
sumption of  wealth  of  its  members,  but 
differs  from  an  expensive  hotel,  in  that 
its  object,  avowedly  at  least,  is  not  pri- 


marily to  make  money  and  therefore, 
it  need  not  vie  with  its  neighbors  in  pre- 
tentions to  luxuriousness  for  the  sake 
of  the  advertisement  entailed. 

Besides  a degree  of  intelligence  and 
refinement  may  be  expected  of  the 
members  of  its  committee  not  so  likely 
to  be  found  in  those  charged  with  the 
erection  of  public,  ecclesiastical  or 
commercial  structures.  The  club  com- 
mittee are  less  likely,  either,  to  leave 
the  architect  without  information  as  to 
what  is  required,  or  to  goad  and  hamper 
him  with  unreasonable  conditions  and 
restrictions. 

A member  of  such  a committee  could 
never  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
those  resolute  busybodies,  who  are  for- 
ever making  trouble,  even  if  by  some 


mischance  such  had  been  admitted  to 
membership.  Hence  obstructive  inter- 
ference or  excessive  individuality  is  im- 
probable of  intrusion  upon  the  domain 
of  the  architect,  and  he  is  left  with  an 
almost  ideal  problem  to  solve.  He  is 
given  the  site,  the  approximate  number 
and  kind  of  rooms  for  reception  and 
entertainment,  for  accommodation  of 
members,  and  for  service.  The  engi- 
neering detail,  if  more  complex,  may 
be  less  in  evidence  than  is  usually  neces- 
sary in  other  large  buildings. 

Participating  at  once  in  the  nature  of 
the  domestic  and  public  building,  it  is 
the  least  of  each  and  the  highest  type 
of  both  the  ideal  of  practical  socialism; 
the  home  of  good  form  and  refinement; 
the  child  of  precedent.  Personality,  if 
not  discountenance,  is  at  least  undesired ; 
and  extraordinary  originality,  especially 
if  it  leans  to  eccentricity,  is  not  club- 
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able.  The  character  of  its  architec- 
ture must  be  dignified,  the  style  correct, 
and  the  individual  element  in  design 
which  makes  a home  charming  to  one 
person  and  unbearable  to  another  should 
be  eliminated  from  consideration.  Im- 
personal, if  not  strictly  monumental, 
architecture  has  been  the  rule  for  the 
best  clubs  of  the  West  End,  high  Re- 
naissance being  the  type  of  design  which 
has  prevailed  in  Pall  Mall.  Of  the 
clubs  extending  from  Waterloo  Place  to 
St.  James’  Palace  (which  includes  the 
Athenaeum,  Travelers’  Reform,  Army 
and  Navy,  and  Carlton),  the  fagade  of 
the  Travelers’  is  based  upon  the  design 
of  the  Pandolfini  Palace  in  Florence, 
and  that  of  the  Carlton  upon  the  Li- 
brary at  Venice  and  the  Reform  and 


Army  and  Navy,  upon  palaces  at  Rome 
and  Venice.  The  Royal  Automobile 
Club,  which  will  adjoin  the  Carlton,  fol- 
lows the  precedent  more  or  less  adopted 
by  the  other  clubs,  and  owes  its  in- 
spiration to  the  former  Hotel  Crillon- 
Coislin — now  the  Automobile  Club — in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  beau- 
tiful studied  example  of  modern  archi- 
tecture than  the  fine  fronts  by  Gabriel 
facing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — there 
are,  as  everybody  knows,  two  fagades 
exactly  alike,  the  former  Hotel  Crillon- 
Coislin  and  the  Ministere  de  la  Ma- 
rine— which  rank  second  only  to  Per- 
rault’s  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  if,  in- 
deed, to  that,  amongst  the  finest  colum- 
nar fagades  in  the  world.  It  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  any  classic  de- 
sign to  equal  this  will  be  built  in  Eng- 
land during  the  lifetime  of  anyone  now 


living,  so  that  any  architect  who  would 
emulate  Gabriel  must  needs  do  so  in 
much  the  same  spirit  that  he  might  at- 
tempt to  emulate  the  Parthenon  or  the 
Sainte-Chapelle — to  attain  as  near  as 
the  conditions  permit  the  same  char- 
acter of  refinement,  simplicity,  and 
strength. 

This  character  is  expressed  to  an  un- 
usual degree  in  the  design  for  the  new 
Royal  Automobile  Club.  It  is  large  in 
scale,  an  essential  to  monumental  ef- 
fect ; the  proportions  of  the  travee  are 
nearly  the  same  in  elevation  as  those  of 
the  buildings  by  Gabriel,  but  the  effect 
will  be  quite  different  in  perspective, 
due  to  the  column  being  engaged  in- 
stead of  part  of  a free  screen.  Again, 
in  elevation,  the  central  feature  of  the 
new  building  is  similar  to  the  end  pa- 
vilions of  the  old ; but  the  effect  here 
will  also  be  different.  In  the  French 
example  the  corner  columns  under  the 
pediments  are  engaged  to  the  pylons, 


Basement  Floor  Plan. 
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and  the  two  middle  ones,  though  free, 
are  only  a half  diameter  from  the  pilas- 
ter behind.  In  the  building  to  be  erect- 
ed in  Pall  Mall,  the  corner  columns 
under  the  pediment  will  be  a half  di- 
ameter in  front  of  a pilaster  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  pylon  against  which  the  por- 
tico returns,  while  the  middle  ones  are 
free  standing,  the  wall  face  being  re- 
cessed below  the  pediment  to  form  a 
loggia.  This  latter  effect  is  usually 
a weak  one,  giving  as  a rule,  the  im- 
pression of  two  buildings  joined  to- 
gether ; but  the  present  treatment  with 
the  pylons  at  the  ends,  and  those  at 
either  side  of  the  pediment  brought  to 
the  same  face,  slightly  in  front  of  the 
bases  of  the  columns,  and  the  mass  of 
masonry  forming  an  attic  behind  the 
pediment,  projecting  beyond  the  face  of 
the  pylons  will  produce  the  effect  of  a 
strong  frame  of  masonry  round  the  void 
in  the  center,  and  will  effectually  unify 
the  whole  front. 

The  planning  is  on  a very  monumental 
scale  and  the  way  in  which  one  floor  is 
evolved  from  another  is  quite  interest- 
ing. 

There  is  an  uninterrupted  vista  from 
the  main  entrance  in  Pall  Mall  through 
to  Carlton  House  Terrace  at  the  back. 
There  is  an  elliptical  rotunda  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  plan  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  principal  axes  serving  at  once  as  a 
vestibule,  main  hall  and  light  court. 
Around  this  are  arranged  all  the  prin- 
cipal services,  including  the  main  stair- 
case, passenger  elevators  and  dumb 
waiters,  service  stairs,  mail  room,  dress- 
ing rooms,  cloak  room  and  telephone 
rooms.  The  boiler  flues  and  principal 
ventilating  shafts  are  arranged  next  one 
of  the  elevators,  near  the  service  stair- 
case. 

These  light  areas  extend,  through  the 
lower  ground  floor,  to  the  basement.  On 
the  ground  floor,  the  principal  position 
is  given  to  the  lounge  and  lecture  hall 
which  is  on  the  principal  axis  and  over- 
looks the  park-like  Carlton  House  Ter- 
race. The  club  room  and  the  dining 
room  terminate  the  long  axis  to  the  right 
and  left  respectively  and  have  windows 
upon  both  Carlton  House  Terrace  and 
Pall  Mall.  Overlooking  Pall  Mall  and 


between  the  main  entrance  and  the  din- 
ing room  is  the  ladies’  room;  between 
the  main  entrance  and  the  club  room  is 
the  stranger’s  room.  Messengers  and 
porters  occupy  rooms  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  main  entrance.  In  the  ex- 
treme corners  of  the  building  are  the 
external  services  and  minor  internal  ser- 
vices. The  terraces  at  the  back  are 
arranged  to  provide  for  the  direct  light- 
ing to  the  important  rooms  in  the  lower 
ground  floor  and  basement. 

On  the  first  floor  the  rooms  of  great- 
est importance  are  the  billiard  and  card 
rooms  to  the  left,  and  the  committee 
rooms,  library  and  associates  rooms  to 
the  front.  There  is  also  a complete 
touring  department  and  a suite  of  four 
offices  besides  the  secretary’s  offices  and 
store  rooms  on  this  floor. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors 
are  given  up  to  bed  and  bath  rooms 
for  the  use  of  members.  The  second 
floor  differs  from  the  two  above  by  in- 
cluding a kind  of  drawing  room,  called 
the  terrace  room,  which  opens  upon  a 
balcony  leading  to  a terrace  which 
forms  the  roof  of  the  Lounge  hall  be- 
low, and  also  in  being  planned  to  in- 
clude sub-committee  rooms,  printing 
room  and  some  offices.  The  fifth  floor 
will  accommodate  the  staff. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
planning  is  that  of  the  lower  ground 
floor  and  basement.  The  former  which 
is  a large  mezzanine  floor -includes  the 
whole  kitchen  department  and  most  of 
the  staff  dining  rooms  to  the  left  of  the 
central  hall  and  main  staircase,  which 
is,  for  these  two  floors,  planned  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  main  en- 
trance— and,  to  the  right,  the  cloak 
rooms,  lavatories,  closets  and  urinals ; 
each  of  the  three  latter  groups  being  in 
a separate  room — the  barber  shop  and 
filter  and  locker  rooms. 

The  plenum  fan  chamber  is  placed  di- 
rectly under  the  main  entrance. 

In  the  basement,  the  boiler  room  is 
directly  below  the  plenum  chamber;  the 
servant’s  dining  room  and  kitchen  be- 
low the  staff  room  in  the  mezzanine. 
Under  the  kitchen  wing  the  basement 
is  occupied  by  the  elaborate  Turkish 
baths.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
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building  are  the  gymnasium,  three  rac- 
quet courts,  a group  of  bath-dressing 
rooms  with  toilet  nearby.  At  either 
side  of  the  grand  elliptical  vestibule  are 
the  services  and  the  locker  and  dress- 
ing rooms. 

At  the  foot  of  the  main  staircase  back 
of  the  central  hall  or  vestibule  and  a 
few  steps  below  it  will  be  the  principle 
piece  de  resistance  which  is  the  swim- 
ming bath  with  a pool  thirty  by  seventy- 
five  feet. 

This  room  and  its  accessories  remind 
one  of  the  great  days  of  Rome — or  per- 
haps rather  Pompeii.  The  studies  which 
have  been  prepared  show  a treatment 
suggestive  of  the  latter  as  regards  style 
and  color  and  the  model  which  has  been 
made  to  a large  scale,  indicates  that  this 
hall  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
modern  rooms  in  existence ; and  the 
view  from  the  end  galleries  should  be 
most  effective.  It  will  undoubtedly  af- 
ford its  architects  an  opportunity  to  sur- 
pass themselves  as  regards  the  decora- 
tive and  monumental  treatment  of  a 
great  room  and  as  far  as  the  studies 
have  proceeded  there  is  every  indication 
that  that  result  will  be  achieved.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  ideally  located  to  pro- 
duce “Piranesiesque”  effects,  especially 
from  the  mezzanine  story  landing  of  the 
main  staircase,  then  it  is  large  in  its 
dimensions — about  fifty  by  ninety  by 
twenty-five  feet — but  not  so  large  as  to 
prohibit  the  employment  of  good  ma- 
terials and  interesting  workmanship.  Its 
proportions  of  length  to  width,  and  both 
to  height,  have  been  such  as  to  demand 
a very  strong  treatment  of  the  isolated 
points  of  support  due  to  long  spans  be- 
tween the  pairs  of  columns  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  strong  type — one  which 
is  even  somewhat  archaic  has  been  a fur- 
ther step  in  the  direction  of  effective- 
ness by  virtue  of  the  great  scale  which 
will  be  felt  as  one  in  leaving  the  stair- 
cases which  must  of  necessity  keep  to 
the  human  measure,  comes  upon  the 
basement  level  of  the  elliptical  vestibule 
and  sees  directly  before  him  the  four 
groups  of  Doric  columns  which,  rising 
from  a plane  at  a lower  level  than  that 
upon  which  he  stands,  are  reflected  in 
the  water  which  extends  in  both  direc- 


tions beyond  the  wide  angle  of  vision, 
permitted  by  the  splayed  entrance  to 
the  room  which  is  the  natural  and  ef- 
fective result  of  the  employment  of  the 
elliptical  form  of  plan  for  the  vesti- 
bule. It  is  always  rather  “previous”  to 
mention  favorably  or  otherwise  a color 
scheme  before  it  is  actually  accomplished 
and,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  scheme 
for  this  room  is  only  in  the  study  stage. 
The  studies  are  based  upon  the  Pom- 
peiian examples ; and,  of  modern  work, 
we  all  can  recall  instances  in  which  the 
same  description  would  apply,  detail  for 
detail,  to  an  example  which  we  know 
is  excellent  and  another  which  is  im- 
possible. But  having  regard  to  other 
and  completed  interiors  by  the  same 
architects,  in  which  we  know  well  that 
the  delightful  harmony  and  arrange- 
ment of  “values”  is  not  merely  “lucky,” 
if  it  is  too  much  to  predict  it  is  not  too 
much  to  confidently  expect  that  the  color 
treatment  will  be  equal  to  the  architec- 
ural,  and  not  the  least  important  factor 
in  a fine  design. 

The  lounge  and  lecture  room,  which 
has  the  commanding  position  on  the 
ground  floor,  will  be  the  next  most  im- 
portant room,  being  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet  long,  including  the  platform,  by 
forty  feet  wide  by  thirty-three  feet  high, 
the  club  room  at  the  west  end  and  the 
dining  room  at  the  east  end  are  each 
ninety-three  feet  by  thirty-five  feet  and 
the  vestibule  forty-eight  feet  and  thirty- 
two  feet  at  its  long  and  short  axes. 

At  the  present  time  the  building  must 
be  judged  from  paper  and  plaster.  With 
the  exception  of  the  end  pylon,  which 
does  not  seem  a very  ideal  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  the  principal  front  is  as  good 
architecture  as  we  should  reasonably  de- 
mand in  these  days  of  modern  conven- 
ience. One  thing  prevents  any  certainty 
of  judging  the  actual  effect,  viz. : the 
building  faces  north — a fact  which  does 
not  make  so  very  much  difference  in  Lon- 
don— but  if  the  sun  ever  does  shine  again 
in  England ! we  shall  have  to  walk  round 
into  Carlton  House  Terrace  and  regard 
the  comparatively  unimportant  garden 
facade  to  appreciate  the  academic 
“shadows  at  forty-five  degrees.” 

Francis  S.  Szvales. 


Lessons  from  Architectural  Aberrations 


Not  very  long  ago  I published  a book* 
in  which  I endeavored  to  elucidate  cer- 
tain principles  for  designing  the  exterior 
of  buildings,  not  precisely  without  refer- 
ence to  their  interior  arrangements,  but 
as  a separate  branch  of  the  art  of  design, 
deserving  separate  consideration,  just  as 
the  planning  of  the  interior  is  to  be 
studied  separately,  the  mind  of  the  arch- 
itect having  each  one  clearly  before  him 
while  working  out  the  other. 


Fig.  1.  Church  at  lU3d  Street,  New  York. 

The  composition  is  unpleasing,  because  the 
central  mass  is  neither  dominant  nor  sub- 
ordinate. 

It  is  my  purpose  now  to  show  the  util- 
ity of  these  principles  in  forming  and 
expressing  an  intelligent  criticism  of  un- 
beautiful buildings  that  come  under  our 
eyes,  in  place  of  obscure  denunciation  or 
mere  silent  repudiation. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  those 
who  have  criticised  the  work  to  impugn 
the  validity  of  the  principles  therein 
worked  out ; the  only  criticism  has  been 
that  the  starting  point  was  a mistaken 

♦“Architectural  Composition,”  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  1908. 


one,  that  beauty,  as  an  end  in  itself,  mat- 
tered not  at  all,  but  that  only  utility  and 
appropriateness  were  to  be  considered, 
and  as  much  beauty  as  was  compatible 
with  the  conditions  of  the  problem  was 
sure  to  follow.  As  one  critic  put  it,  the 
theory  was  too  '‘hedonistic.”  “Hedonis- 
tic” is  a word  borrowed  from  the  nom- 
enclature of  ethics.  It  is  from  the  Greek 
yS°yy  — pleasure  — and  it  means  that 
the  theory  to  which  it  is  applied  as  an 


i 


1 


Fig.  2. 

Sketch  of  the  same  church,  with  the  central 
mass  omitted,  thereby  attaining  coherency  and 
unity  of  composition. 

epithet,  whether  of  ethics  or  art,  regards 
pleasurable  emotion  as  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject sought. 

I accept  the  criticism,  not  as  a criti- 
cism, but  as  the  expression  of  a fact. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  an  age  in  which 
hedonism  is  rapidly  pushing  its  way  as 
the  only  tenable  theory  in  ethics,  it 
should  also  find  favor  as  the  only  tenable 
theory  in  art.  Beauty  is,  indeed,  the  ul- 
timate object  of  architecture,  and  pleas- 
urable emotion  is  the  object  of  all  art. 
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■ Cafh  of  Vhe/ms 


Fig.  3.  Cathedral  at  Rheims. 

The  central  gable  is  almost  concealed  by  the 
horizontal  arcade,  leaving  the  visible  portion 
definitely  subordinate. 

Architects  habitually  hold  that  they  are 
artists,  and  that  their  especial  function 
is  to  make  buildings  beautiful.  No  doubt 
they  have  other  functions  : to  make  build- 
ings convenient  for  use  and  strong  in 
construction,  to  put  into  them  efficacious 
systems  of  plumbing,  heating  and  light- 
ing; but  with  all  these  and  without 
beauty,  architecture  remains  but  a me- 
chanical art,  is  not  yet  an  art  with  a cap- 
ital A — a fine  art. 

If  it  were  true  that  perfect  utility  is- 
identical  with  beauty,  we  should  be  lost 
in  admiration  of  many  of  the  forms  of 
Nature,  which,  although  perfectly  adapt- 
ed to  their  environment,  are  sometimes 
hideous  to  behold,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Gila  monster. 

The  human  face  alone  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  refute  such  a theory.  A snub 
nose  and  colorless  eyes  may  smell  and 
see  as  well  as  the  purest  profile  and 
dreamiest  orbs.  Indeed,  so  delicate  and 
elusive  a thing  is  beauty  that  we  have 
all  known  sisters  of  strong  resemblance, 
one  of  whom  was  beautiful,  the  other 
plain,  if  not  ugly.  A little  more  weight 


in  the  chin,  a little  more  prominence  in 
the  cheek  bones,  a slight  depression  in 
the  forehead,  and  beauty  vanishes.  It  is 
as  evanescent  as  the  charm  of  a melody, 
not  to  be  constructed  by  any  rules  of 
counterpoint. 

Yet  in  the  study  of  architecture  infinT 
itely  greater  stress  is  laid  upon  the  work 
of  planning  and  of  construction  than 
upon  that  of  external  design,  partly  be- 
cause both  of  these  are  really  of  pro- 
found importance  and  significance,  part- 
ly because  until  now  there  have  existed 
no  written  rules  or  principles  for  the 
composition  of  the  exterior. 

Such  principles  can  be  reached  only  by 
examining  buildings  that  are  not  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  and,  instead  of  dismiss- 
ing as  unworthy  of  notice,  inquiring 
carefully  as  to  the  reason  why  they  fail 
to  please,  comparing  them  with  others 
that  are  pleasing,  drawing  our  conclu- 
sions and  stating  them  in  general  terms. 

Our  first  example,  Fig.  i,  hardly  de- 
serves to  be  called  an  aberration.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  hard  to  say  why  it 
should  not  be  a fairly  presentable  build- 


Fig.  4.  Church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen. 
The  horizontal  arcade  almost  conceals  and 
quite  subordinates  the  gable. 
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Pig.  5.  P.  M.  Sharpies’  Residence. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  small  gable  in  the  middle  serves  to  con- 
nect the  two  large  gables  in  addition  to  the 
connection  by  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
building. 

ing.  Many  minor  criticisms,  no  doubt, 
might  be  made.  There  should  be  a pedi- 
ment instead  of  a gable  over  the  central 
portion,  one  critic  might  say.  More  hor- 
izontal lines  are  needed,  might  be  the 
comment  of  another;  while  still  another, 
condescending  to  minutiae,  might  take 
exception  to  the  little  pediments  on  the 
piers  at  the  base  of  the  gable,  or  to  the 
curiously  contorted  doorheads. 

But  none  of  these  criticisms  applies  to 
the  building  as  a whole.  Apart  from  the 
details,  everything  seems  to  be  in  order. 
There  are  the  usual  twin  towers ; the  cen- 
tre marked  by  a strong  projection, 
whether  gabled  or  pedimented,  should 
not  matter  much — everything  needed  for 
a satisfactory  church  front,  yet  for  some 
reason  it  is  far  from  agreeable. 

The  example  is  a peculiarly  interest- 
ing one  to  me,  because  it  was  the  first 
that  aroused  in  my  mind  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  art  of  de- 


Fig.  7.  Residence  in  Southern  California. 

The  small  dormer  is  an  added  connection  be- 
tween the  two  main  masses.  Compare  the 
similar  composition  of  a painting  in  Fig.  8. 


sign  to  definite  rules  of,  so  to  speak,  ra- 
tionalizing composition. 

The  sensation  that  I experienced  upon 
first  sight  of  it  was  not  pleasurable,  but 
distinctly  painful.  It  struck  me  as  a 
horror — an  abortion,  so  much  more  vio- 
lently than  the  facts  seemed  to  justify, 
that  I was  moved  to  inquire  as  to  the 
cause. 

Nothing  was  gained  by  introspective 
methods.  A mere  logical  analysis  seemed 
to  justify  everything  as  it  stood.  Nor 
until  comparative  methods  were  used 
was  any  light  obtained. 

But  as  soon  as  we  have  classified 
buildings  as  those  of  two  masses  and 
those  of  three  masses,  and  have  found, 
by  an  examination  of  the  buildings  of 


Fig.  6.  House  of  A.  F.  Holden. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  small  gable  serves  the  same  function  as 
that  in  Fig.  5. 

the  past  and  present  that  are  generally 
accepted  as  pleasing,  that  in  the  latter 
class — those  of  three  masses — the  central 
mass  is  invariably  predominant,  we  im- 
mediately perceive  what  the  trouble  is 
with  the  example  before  us. 

The  prime  defect  is  that  it  does  not 
clearly  show  whether  a composition  of 
two  masses  or  of  three  masses  was  in- 
tended. Two  masses,  indeed,  there  are 
— the  two  towers — but  the  part  between, 
instead  of  merely  uniting  them,  which  is 
its  sole  aesthetic  function,  pushes  itself 
forward  as  a third  mass,  more  promin- 
ent in  plan  than  the  towers  themselves, 
exceeding  them  also  in  width,  and  if  not 
supereminent  in  height,  high  enough  to 
compete  with  them  in  this  dimension 
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FIG.  8.  “PROFANE  AND  SACRED  LOVE,”  BY  TITIAN. 

The  two  principal  figures  correspond  in  composition  with  the  two  towers  at  Rheims  and  at 
Rouen,  or  the  two  gables  in  Fig.  5.  The  horizontal  well  curb  matches  the  arcades  in  the  two 
churches  and  the  line  of  the  roof  in  the  house;  while  the  little  Amorino  figure  is  subordinate, 
like  the  small  dormer,  and  the  remnants  of  the  gables  of  the  churches. 


also,  terminating,  moreover,  in  the  most 
individual  of  forms,  the  pyramidal  or 
pointed  outline.  The  result  is  a painful 
uncertainty  as  to  which  is  subordinate — 
the  central  gable  or  the  flanking  towers. 

Imagine,  or  if  your  imagination  is 
weak,  take  a piece  of  tracing  paper  and 
try  the  effect  of  moving  one  of  the  tow- 
ers over  nearer  to  the  other,  into  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  gabled  mass, 
leaving  to  connect  them  only  the  part 
that  now  connects  each  tower  with  the 
gable  (Fig.  2). 

There  will  result  an  entirely  coherent 
composition,  with  the  central  link  quite 
subordinate,  much  inferior  in  height  to 
the  two  masses,  on  the  same  plane  or 
back  of  it,  certainly  not  in  front,  and  of 
equal  width  or  even  less  than  either  of 
the  towers.  The  upper  line  of  the  con- 
necting link  will  then  be  horizontal,  not 
pointed,  connecting  the  two  individual 
masses,  not  asserting  itself  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

All,  or,  at  the  least,  most,  of  these  con- 
ditions are  complied  with  in  the  best  ex- 
amples. Notice  how  the  pointed  gables 
at  Rheims  (Fig.  3)  and  at  Rouen  (Fig. 
4)  are  partially  masked  by  the  horizontal 
arcades  in  front  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  a central  object  is  placed  between 
two  others,  without  loss  of  unity  and 
without  deserving  to  be  ranked  as  a com- 
position of  three  masses;  but  in  all  such 


cases  the  central  object  is  definitely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  two  primary  masses, 
and  is  what  I have  called  a secondary 
mass,  as  in  Figs  5,  6 and  7,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a smaller  central  part, 
either  porch  or  dormer,  which  really  acts 
as  a connecting  part  between  the  two 
primary  masses,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
nection made  by  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  body  of  the  building. 

A similar  treatment  is  found  in  many 
paintings.  In  Fig.  8,  , for  instance — 
Titian’s  “Profane  and  Sacred  Love”— 
the  two  principal  figures  correspond  to 
the  two  gabled  masses  in  Figs.  5 and  6, 
and  to  the  two  towerlike  masses,  with 
hipped  roofs  in  Fig.  7.  They  are  con- 
nected by  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  well 
curb,  just  as  the  architectural  masses  are 
connected  by  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
buildings,  while  the  very  much  smaller 
child-figure  bending  over  the  well  curb, 
altogether  subordinate,  by  its  diminutive 
size,  by  its  unassertive  attitude,  by  its 
semi-eclipse  behind  the  well  curb,  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  intermediate 
smaller  dormer  that  occurs  in  all  three 
of  the  architectural  examples. 

Fig.  9 is  a painting  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar composition,  only  here  are  no  hori- 
zontal lines  to  connect  the  two  principal 
figures ; they  are  united  only  by  the 
smaller  figure  between  them,  here  again 
in  a semi-recumbent  position. 

The  true  three-part  composition,  in 
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which  the  central  part  predominates  in 
size,  is  exactly  matched  by  the  painting- 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  which  is  but  one  of 
many  that  show  a similar  arrangement. 

With  such  rational  analysis  and  criti- 
cism, we  walk  about  town  with  a new 
interest  in  the  buildings  that  come  before 
our  eyes.  We  find  everywhere  examples 
of  compositions  of  two  parts  and  three 
parts,  and  we  note  where  failures  have 
occurred  through  lack  of  definite  mo- 
tive. 

Buildings  gain  as  much  in  interest  as 
do  human  characters  when  we  cease  to 
classify  them  arbitrarily  as  “good”  and 
“bad,”  and  when  we  inquire  rather  as  to 
the  definiteness  of  motive  in  either,  lack 
of  perfection  in  both  being  generally  due 


Fig.  9. 

Here  again,  as  in  Fig.  8,  the  child  figure 
serves  to  connect  the  two  principal  figures,  as 
in  corresponding  architectural  compositions. 


Fig.  10. 

A normal  composition  of  three  masses,  the 
central  figure  being  predominant,  as  in  similar 
architectural  compositions. 

to  lack  of  clearness’  in  conception  and  of 
consistency  in  carrying  out  a leading 
motive. 

With  a realization  of  the  definite  prin- 
ciples upon  which  architecture  is  found- 
ed, a light  is  shed  upon  the  various  build- 
ings that  we  see  in  our  daily  walks.  We 
note  with  interest  into  which  class  each 
of  them  falls,  two  or  three  parts,  or 
whether  into  neither ; while  the  occas- 
ional aberrations  that  we  encounter  have 
a new  life ; they  are  no  longer  to  be 
passed  with  scorn  or  indifference ; we 
must  find  out  for  ourselves  why  they  are 
aberrations — what  rule  they  transgress. 

Upon  encountering  such  a veritable 
aberration  as  this  (Fig.  11),  for  instance, 
in  which  unity  is  altogether  lacking, 
which  appears  only  as  a fortuitous  jum- 
ble of  parts,  we  no  longer  pass  it  by  as 
unworthy  of  criticism.  On  the  contrary, 
we  observe  with  interest  that  the  chief 
reason  for  the  lack  of  unity  is  that  the 
main  body  of  the  building,  of  which  the 
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Fig.  11.  The  chief  defect  is  that  the  central 
part,  which  should  connect  the  two  gables  and, 
therefore,  should  be  lower,  is  lower  than  only 
one  and  is  higher  than  the  other.  The  central 
mass  has  the  same  fault  as  that  in  Fig.  1:  it  is 
neither  subordinate  nor  dominant. 

only  function,  aesthetically  speaking,  is 
to  tie  together  the  two  lateral  gabled 
wings,  and  which  should  therefore  be 
subordinate  to  them,  is,  in  fact,  subordi- 
nate to  only  one  of  them,  superior  to  the 
other.  If  the  wing  on  the  right  could 
be  raised  a story  higher,  so  that  the  con- 
necting part  of  the  building  might  be 
lower  than  it,  instead  of  higher,  as  now, 
it  is  evident"  what  a great  improvement 
would  result.  Even  then  there  would 
remain  the  central  tower,  which  does  not 
dominate  the  two  flanking  masses  as  it 
should.  In  height,  indeed,  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  regarded  as  sufficient,  but  in 
width  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  gabled  por- 
tions. 

Thus  it  presents  that  most  distressing 
fault  which  I have  elsewhere  called  con- 
tradictory subordination,  that  is,  subor- 


Fig.  12.  Office  Building  of  Willis  & Baumer 
Company. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Three  similar  masses.  The  one  in  the  middle 
slightly  larger  than  the  side  masses. 
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dination  in  one  dimension,  superiority 
in  another. 

If  the  central  tower  could  be  increased 
in  width,  so  that  it  might  be  somewhat 
wider  than  either  of  the  gabled  masses, 
for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  total  length  of  the  front,  and 
if  it  could  also  be  set  back  almost  to  the 
face  of  the  main  building,  we  should 
have  the  skeleton  of  a satisfactory  de- 
sign. 

This  sin  of  contradictory  subordina- 
tion is  also  a sin  against  the  rule  of  pro- 
portion, that  the  higher  any  part  is  in 
comparison  with  others  of  the  same  or- 
der, the  wider  it  must  necessarily  be, 
in  a ratio  approaching  an  arithmetical 
proportion.  Thus,  if  the  tower  up  to  the 


Fig.  13. 

A composition  of  three  masses,  of  similar 
character  and  upon  the  same  plane.  The  turret 
attached  to  the  central  gable,  also  the  octagonal 
bay,  are  subordinate  masses  and  might  be 
omitted  without  destroying  the  general  com- 
position. 


cornice  is  one-tenth  higher  than  the 
flanking  masses  up  to  the  base  of  the 
gables,  it  should  also  be  one-tenth  wider 
than  they  are,  instead  of  much  narrower, 
as  it  now  is. 

There  is,  moreover,  a lack  of  propor- 
tion between  the  gables  and  the  rectan- 
gles upon  which  they  stand.  A gable  of 
high  pitch  looks  well  upon  a mass  that  is 
tall  and  comparatively  narrow,  while  a 
low-pitched  gable,  such  as  these  are,  still 
more  a gable  depressed  to  the  pitch  of 
a pediment,  always  looks  out  of  place 
and  not  in  unity  with  the  rest  of  the  de- 
sign. 


FIG.  14.  TERMINAL  STATION,  WASHINGTON. 

A composition  of  three  masses  of  similar  character  and  upon  the  same  plane  or  nearly  so. 


We  still  have  the  peculiarly  offensive 
roof  of  double  curvature  of  the  central 
tower.  Why  does  it  look  so  badly? 
Double  curvature  in  itself  is  not  un- 
pleasing: witness  the  graceful  Arabic 
and  Turkish  domes.  The  only  reason, 
apparently,  is  that  it  is  lacking  in  simi- 
larity with  the  angular  plan  of  the  tower. 
All  the  bulbous  Moorish  domes  stand 
upon  bases  either  circular  or  polygonal, 
approaching  the  circular  in  plan;  nor 
have  I been  able  to  find  a pleasing  ex- 
ample of  a roof  of  curved  outline  upon 
a base  that  was  not  curved  or  polygonal 
in  plan. 

I have  said  above  that  the  central 
tower  should  be  set  back  of  the  plane  of 
the  two  side  masses,  but  I must  confess 
that  my  mind  is  in  great  obscurity  upon 
the  general  question  as  to  the  planes  of 
the  masses  in  a group  of  three. 

It  would  appear  perhaps  that  when 
the  three  masses  are  in  the  same  plane, 
or  nearly  so,  they  must  be  similar,  as  in 
Figs.  12,  13  and  14,  while,  when  they 
stand  on  different  planes,  they  may  be 
either  dissimilar,  as  in  most  domed 
churches,  or  similar,  as  in  the  three  tow- 
ers of  York  Minster.  It  would  seem  also 
that  the  more  nearly  they  stand  on  the 
same  plane,  the  more  nearly  they  should 
approach  each  other  in  size ; while  on 
different  planes  the  central  may  domi- 
nate the  more  the  farther  its  plane  is 
removed.  But,  as  I have  said,  I am  not 
sure  on  this  point,  and  submit  it  to 
thoughtful  minds  as  one  of  the  questions 
upon  which  they  may  reflect. 

Fig.  15  is  another  aberration  which 


was  roundly  abused  by  the  critics  at  the 
time  it  was  built,  many  years  ago.  Now 
that  it  is  about  to  be  pulled  down  and  to 
vanish  forever,  we  may  write  its  epitaph 
in  less  flattering  words  than  epitaphs 
usually  are  carved.  The  fundamental 
error  in  this  design,  setting  aside  the 
coarseness  and  bareness  of  the  detail, 
setting  aside,  too,  such  manifest  sole- 
cisms as  the  extraordinary  arrangement 
of  columns  and  brackets  and  pediments 
which  is  supposed  to  carry  down  the 
lines  of  the  tower,  the  fundamental  error 
is  not  the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  but 
the  fact  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  in- 
troduce a tower  at  all. 

If  a tower  is  absolutely  required,  then 
the  mistake  lies  in  making  the  horizontal 
lines  so  strong,  thus  mixing  up  a possible 
horizontal  treatment  with  a possible  ver- 
tical treatment.  A horizontal  treatment 
I have  called  that  in  which  the  horizontal 
lines  are  most  strongly  marked,  a verti- 
cal, that  in  which  the  vertical  lines  pre- 
vail. 

The  example  before  us  is  naturally 
adapted  to  horizontal  treatment,  for  the 
reason  that  the  whole  lot  must  be  occu- 
pied ; the  space  is  all  required  for  what 
goes  on  inside,  and  the  land  is  too  valu- 
able to  permit  the  setting  back  of  certain 
portions  in  order  to  obtain  strong  vertical 
lines.  Nevertheless,  the  designer  seems 
to  have  had  some  notion  of  a vertical 
treatment  lurking  in  his  brain,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  futile  tower,  there  are  slight 
offsets  toward  each  side,  hardly  notice- 
able until  we  look  at  it  closely. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  follow  these 
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out  by  giving  them  a definite  projection 
and  crowning  them  with  some  suitable 
top  above  the  main  cornice,  we  should 
have  had  with  the  central  mass  a group 
of  three  masses  and  a satisfactory  foun- 
dation for  a coherent  design. 

The  really  practicable  treatment  would 
be  to  omit  the  tower  entirely  and  the 
slight  breaks  toward  the  sides  as  well, 
giving  to  the  whole  a horizontal  treat- 
ment. Imagine  this  done,  and  the  design 
is  at  once  “quieted,”  the  “restlessness”  is 
gone,  though  it  may  still  be  in  need  of 
much  more  combing  and  hairbrushing. 

What  designers  call  “restlessness”  will 
usually  be  found  to  mean  this  confusion 
of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  motives. 
It  exists  wherever  a single  vertical  object 
is  placed  upon  or  alongside  a building  of 
which  the  main  lines  are  strongly  hori- 
zontal, as  is  done  upon  almost  every  cor- 
ner grocery,  where  above,  the  main  .hori- 
zontal cornice,  is  set  some  kind  of  a tur- 
ret, or  perhaps  the  turret  is  carried  down 
to  the  ground  to  form  a round  corner  to 
the  building,  with  a vertical  break  on 


Fig.  15.  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank,  New  York. 

The  cause  of  this  aberration  is  the  antagon- 
ism between  the  horizontal  and  vertical  treat- 
ment, neither  one  nor  the  other  predominating. 


Fig.  16.  Entrance  to  a Navy  Yard. 

The  same  antagonism  exists  between  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  motives  as  in  Fig.  15. 


each  side  where  the  flat  wall  joins  the 
curve.  In  either  case  there  is  a painful 
clash  between  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
motives. 

In  Fig.  16  is  another  example  of  the 
same  error,  although  this  is  a school 
drawing  that  obtained  the  distinction  of 
a “mention.”  Here,  again,  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  antagonism  between  the  heavy 
horizontal  cornice  and  the  vertical  tower 
that  stands  on  top  of  it.  Cover  the  tower 
with  your  thumb,  and  what  remains  is 
meritorious  enough.  Or,  without  omit- 
ting the  tower,  if  the  main  cornice  could 
stop  when  it  comes  to  the  tower  and  not 
run  around  it,  being  much  diminished  at 
the  same  time,  the  design  would  be  more 
coherent,  the  tower  then  constituting  a 
single  mass,  with  the  horizontal  part  at- 
tached as  an  appendage.  Or  if  the  tower 
were  made  the  leading  motive,  and  the 
second  tower  on  the  left,  now  merely 
rudimentary,  were  increased  somewhat 
in  height,  the  massive  cornice  entirely 
abolished  and  the  gateway  reduced  to  a 
bridge  connecting  the  two  towers,  we 
should  have  a group  of  two  unequal,  but 
similar,  masses,  connected  by  a link,  a 
perfectly  coherent  vertical  motive. 

How  important  it  is  that  the  two  tow- 
ers, or  two  masses  of  whatever  kind, 
should  be  similar  in  character,  though 
different  in  size,  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The 
large  tower  on  the  left  is  pleasing  and 
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Pig.  17.  Webb  Academy,  New  York. 

The  unlikeness  of  the  two  towers  detracts 
from  the  appearance  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  a pleasing  composition. 

adorns  the  landscape  from  a distance, 
and  the  building,  as  a whole,  would  be 
fairly  satisfactory  if  the  smaller  tower 
on  the  right  had  been  finished  with  the 
upper  part  more  nearly  like  the  other. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  photograph 
does  not  show  the  building  at  its  best, 
as  the  distortion  caused  by  the  elevation 
of  the  site  exaggerates  and  deforms  the 
nearer  parts. 

Fig.  18,  however,  shows  an  unmistak- 
able aberration,  and  from  the  same  cause 
— the  unlikeness  of  the  two  towers. 
Make  them  alike,  and  the  design  will  be 
pleasing ; as  it  is,  no  one  could  plead  for 
it.  Not  only  are  the  towers  dissimilar, 
but  proportion  is  here  again  outraged, 
in  that  the  narrow  octagonal  tower  is 
as  high  as  the  square  one;  in  fact,  it 
looks  a trifle  higher.  Cut  it  down  about 
a fifth  of  its  height,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance will  be  improved ; then  make 
it  square,  instead  of  octagonal,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  make  both  octagonal,  and  you 
will  again  have  unity ; but  the  unity  of 
two  unequal,  instead  of  two  equal, 
masses,  of  which  there  are  abundant  ex- 
amples everywhere. 


It  is  by  such  methods  of  comparison 
that  I have  made  certain  generalizations 
and  stated  them  as  brief  formulas.  Any- 
one, by  observation,  may  do  the  same, 
and  may  reach  the  same  or  other  conclu- 
sions.  It  matters  little  in  just  what 
words  the  conclusions  are  phrased : the 
important  thing  is  that  there  should  be 
some  conclusions,  that  architectural  com- 
position itself  and  the  criticism  of  such 
compositions  should  be  brought  from  the 
purely  arbitrary  methods  hitherto  used, 
and  reduced  to  some  semblance  of  order. 

I am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  same  rules  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
art,  or  possibly  broader  rules,  compris- 
ing these  as  special  cases;  and  .1  have 
shown  examples  of  their  application  to 
painting.  My  acquaintance  with  other 
arts  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  me  to  in- 
clude them  all. 

John  Beverley  Robinson. 


Fig.  IS.  Gateway,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Another  example  and  a far  more  flagrant  one, 
showing  the  unpleasing  effect  of  connecting  two 
dissimilar  masses. 


Utilitarian  Architecture  at  Chicago 

I. 


The  questions  that  a few  years  ago 
agitated  the  Architectural  League  of 
America  and  at  one  time  came  near 
precipitating  a new  “battle  of  the  styles” 
between  opposing  camps,  are  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  settlement  in  the  mid- 
dle west;  not  as  the  result  of  argu- 
ment, but,  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, of  evolution.  In  the  shibboleth  of 
one  party — “Function  before  Precedent” 
— there  now  appears  to  have  been  a 
prophecy.  The  evolution  that  is  now 
evident  has  not  been  in  the  gradual  mod- 
ification of  preceding  styles,  though 
there  has  also  been  considerable  of  this 
of  late,  but  it  has  been  largely  mani- 
fest in  one  class  of  buildings  in  which  is 
seen  the  willingness  of  investors  in  utili- 
tarian property  to  give  it  a distinctive 
and  attractive  character,  within  the 
bounds  of  economv.  This  has  encour- 
aged architects  to  give  serious  study  to 
the  design  of  such  buildings,  when  be- 
fore, four  common  brick  walls  with  the 
necessary  holes  in  them  for  light  and 
entrance,  skylights  on  top  and  coping  to 
protect  the  top  of  the  walls  from  the 
elements  were  the  only  essentials  in  the 
design  of  the  exteriors  of  warehouses 
and  manufacturing  buildings  if  such  can 
be  called  “design.”  Evidences  are 
seen,  not  only  in  Chicago  but  at  other 
manufacturing  and  commercial  centers, 
of  the  recognition  by  business  interests 
of  the  value  of  good  materials  and  work- 
manship and  appropriate  design  follow- 
ing the  functions  of  buildings  required 
for  business  purposes. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  these  interests 
to  say  that  designs  were  forced  upon 
them  by  architects  where  before  the 
four  common  brick  walls  of  the  “hon- 
est contractor”  were  considered  to  be  the 
only  essentials  for  such  structures.  The 
value  of  good  building  and  appropriate 
architecture  is  being  appreciated  even 
by  those  who  build  only  for  profit,  and 
it  is  in  this  class  that  a revival  of 
architecture  for  all  classes  of  buildings 
must  logically  be  expected.  Further- 


more, no  permanent  revival  can  be  ex- 
pected except  where  it  is  accepted  and 
appreciated  by  the  public  at  large,  as 
seems  to  be  now  the  case. 

It  will  not  do  to  give  too  much  praise 
to  the  architects  who  are  credited  with 
their  part  of  this  advance  in  the  de- 
sign of  unpretentious  business  buildings. 
Time  was  when  architects  were  too  fond 
of  grafting  upon  utilitarian  buildings  ar- 
chitectural details  which  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
to  be  devoted.  They  used  to  be  smug- 
gled into  the  plans  with  the  hope  that 
the  owner  would  not  detect  them.  The 
result  was  dissatisfaction.  Architects 
were  accused  of  advertising  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  their  clients,  and  they 
were  punished  by  being  given  the  “cold 
shoulder”  in  succeeding  operations. 
Sometimes  the  owners  were  the  ones 
who  sought  to  advertise  their  business 
by  erecting  pretentious  buildings  on  sites 
of  considerable  prominence.  They  gen- 
erally succeeded  only  in  securing  a lot 
of  cheap  and  meritricious  ornament  ill- 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  buildings. 
They  were  failures  from  every  point  of 
view. 

But  within  recent  years  the  general 
dissemination  of  architectural  education 
and  the  consequent  acquirement  of  good 
taste  by  American  architects,  has  en- 
abled some  of  them  to  give  rational  ex- 
pression to  utilitarian  buildings  which  it 
has  fallen  to  their  lot  to  design.  These 
have  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  other  investors,  who  have  seen  in 
them  an  expression  of  the  functions  of 
the  buildings  without  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, very  different  from  those  hereto- 
fore covered  with  meritricious  orna- 
ment. 

The  public  are  now  able,  through  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  to  ap- 
preciate the  difference  between  a build- 
ing erected  with  plain  materials,  where- 
on are  displayed  a few  details  derived 
from  the  historical  styles,  native  only  to 
monumental  buildings  of  great  cost,  and 
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one  in  which  the  materials  and  work- 
manship are  of  good  and  lasting  char- 
acter, devoid  of  all  ornament,  but  re- 
lieved from  monotony  by  the  best  dis- 
position of  its  parts  to  express  its  func- 
tion. Such  a building  as  that  last  men- 
tioned is  always  attractive  by  its  good 
proportions  alone.  The  only  item  of  in- 
creased expense  is  found  in  the  better 
quality  of  the  principal  material  used  on 


Fig.  1.  Kling  Bros.  & Co.  Clothing  Factory. 
Chicago.  Nimmons  & Fellows,  Architects. 

its  exterior.  For  illustration,  whereas, 
what  are  universally  known  as  “com- 
mon bricks”  were  formerly  used  on  out- 
side walls,  a better  quality,  but  not  the 
most  expensive,  known  as  “paving” 
bricks  are  generally  used.  Of  these 
there  are  many  kinds  and  colors,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  and  facilities 
of  the  locality  in  which  the  building  is 
erected. 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  invest- 
ors erect  such  buildings  only  for  profit, 
and  if  the  architect  indulges  his  fancy 
beyond  the  necessity  for  making  a pay- 
ing investment  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  his  future  practice  in  such 
specialties.  If  a considerable  number 
of  investors  had  not  appreciated  the  fact 
that  good  design  carried  to  a certain 
point  was  a good  investment  we  would 
see  no  more  of  it.  But  enough  has 
already  been  done  to  lead  to  the  reason- 
able presumption  that  a rational  style 
has  already  been  conceived,  call  it  what 
you  will. 

Chicago  is  very  near  the  center  of 
such  a movement,  but  is  not  the  only 
place  in  which  it  has  been  manifested. 
The  number  of  new  buildings  of  this 
character  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
accuracy,  but  probably  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  as  many  as  one  hundred  manu- 
facturing buildings  and  offices  con- 
nected therewith  have  been  erected  in 
that  city  and  its  vicinity,  which  give  evi- 
dence of  rational  design  and  common 
sense  construction.  A great  number 
of  them,  probably  a majority,  are  fire- 
proof. When  built  for  rental  purposes 
they  are  attractive  to  tenants  and  are 
quickly  occupied.  Many  others  are  now 
in  process  of  construction. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  plants 
the  same  character  is  given  to  what  are 
comprised  in  the  class  known  as  “whole- 
sale” buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
In  the  latter  class  great  economy  has 
been  accomplished.  Whereas  before  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  give  them 
an  “architectural”  character  by  the  use 
of  cut  stone  ornamented  with  details  de- 
rived from  the  historical  styles,  now  the 
honest  paving  brick  is  in  evidence,  with 
a limited  amount  of  terra-cotta.  Colon- 
naded first  stories  are  disappearing  and 
iron  is  little  used  except  for  interior 
construction. 

To  illustrate  to  a slight  extent  the 
progress  of  this  phase  in  modern  archi- 
tecture is  the  main  purpose  of  these  ar- 
ticles. Whatever  the  evolved  style  in 
their  design  may  be,  it  can  not  be  named. 
It  is  neither  the  “new  art”  of  Germany 
nor  the  school  of  certain  architects  in 
the  Middle  West  who  have  done  so 
much  good  and  original  work  in  recent 
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years  in  the  design  of  buildings  for 
other  than  business  purposes.  It  is 
only  in  sympathy  with  them  in  its  nega- 
tion of  so-called  architectural  “prece- 
dent.” 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  many  of 
the  most  accomplished  architects  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Middle  West  to  claim  that 
the  buildings  here  illustrated  show  all 
the  progress  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  design  of  utilitarian  buildings 
within  recent  years.  There  are  those 
who  adhere  to  the  precedents  and  still 
have  done  much  useful  work  in  which 
the  old  predilection  is  seen.  But  their 
work  in  this  field  is  noted  for  its  so- 
briety and  a strict  regard  for  the  value 


Fig.  2.  Railway  Terminal  and  Warehouse 
Building. 

Chicago.  Nimmons  & Fellows,  Architects. 


of  good  and  plain  materials,  and  ad- 
mirable proportions,  while  it  betrays  the 
old  love  in  details  which  the  profes- 
sional expert  only  can  detect.  But  this 
also  is  evolution,  and  something  very 
different  from  what  we  used  to  see  ten 
and  twenty  years  ago.  A few  of  these 
also  will  be  illustrated. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this  field  being  invaded  by 
the  cheap  and  ignorant  imitators.  Every 
new  movement  in  architectural  design  in 
America  that  has  attracted  attention 
has  been  parodied  by  imitators  who  have 
seen  nothing  in  it  but  external  mani- 
festations. Ignorant  designers,  with- 
out understanding  its  meaning,  and 
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consequently  without  sufficient  apprecia- 
tion or  knowledge  to  join  any  new  move- 
ment in  architectural  design,  when  the 
opportunity  falls  in  their  way,  regard 
it  merely  as  a fashion  and  attempt,  al- 
ways without  success,  to  reproduce  only 
their  external  details.  This  was  seen 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury when  the  classical  Greek  and  Ro- 
man buildings  designed  by  Bullfinch, 
Latrobe,  Hoban,  Hadfield  and  others 
were  so  extensively  and  untruthfully 
copied  in  the  many  large  residences 
built  throughout  the  Southern  states  and 
public  buildings  in  the  North.  These 
were  generally  wood  and  plaster  shams 
in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  details 
gave  no  evidence  of  the  authority  found 
in  buildings  of  the  Ancients.  The  at- 
tempts of  a few  earnest  students  of 
Mediaeval  Art  to  follow  the  Gothic  re- 
vival in  England  were  also  parodied  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  true  and 
the  false  work  were  confounded  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  were  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  movement  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  This  kind  of 
weak  imitation  was  called  “Victorian” 
in  England  and  “Eastlake”  in  this  coun- 
try, and  such  the  uninformed  observer 
understood  them  to  be.  Even  the  ro- 
bust work  of  Richardson  and  his  pupils 
founded  on  the  Romanesque  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  was  ig- 
norantly copied  by  ignoramuses  until  it 
became  nauseous  to  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted and  admired  the  work  of  the 
master. 

But  the  increase  of  academic  educa- 
tion in  the  architectural  profession  of 
recent  years  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  ill-informed 
architects  who  have  no  pride  in  any- 
thing but  getting  the  job,  being  “up  to 
date”  as  they  vulgarly  say,  and  getting 
all  they  can  out  of  it.  Popular  appre- 
ciation of  the  appropriateness  of  archi- 
tectural design  to  the  building  to  be  cre- 
ated is  becoming  evident  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Architectural  Record  and 
other  publications,  not  strictly  technical, 
which  have  done  so  much  in  recent  years 
to  popularize  this  art.  The  intelligent 
critic  is  abroad  at  last,  and  the  public 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  difference 
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between  the  good  and  the  bad  through 
the  dictates  of  reason,  if  not  always  as 
the  result  of  technical  education. 

The  illustrations  offered  are  given 
without  extended  descriptions.  They 
will  at  once  he  recognized  as  different 
from  the  common  run  of  such  buildings. 


they  are  the  results  of  co-operation  be- 
tween architects  and  clients  and  a de- 
sire to  work  together  for  the  solution 
of  practical  business  propositions  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  have  to  pay  the 
bills.  I have  the  best  reason  for  say- 
ing that  these  buildings  have  been  erec- 


mm 


FIG.  4.  ENTRANCE  TO  OFFICES  OF  W.  M.  HOYT  CO.’S  BUILDING. 


They  are  none  of  them  beyond  criti- 
cism. As  a whole  they  may  be  regarded 
as  footsteps  in  the  progress  of  our  art 
and  as  earnest  efforts  of  a number  of 
persons  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
scholastic  rules  made  by  older  genera- 
tions with  whom  we  have  little  in  com- 
mon. But  if  they  are  nothing  else 


ted  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  owners ; 
even  that  they  take  pride  in  them.  To 
the  public  they  are  evidences  that  a lit- 
tle art  is  appropriate  everywhere,  and 
that  architecture  does  not  pertain  alone 
to  public  monuments  -and  the  houses  of 
the  rich,  but  that  it  has  its  field  in  the 
domain  of  business  and  in  places  where 
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Fig.  3.  Wholesale  Grocery  of  the  W.  M. 
Hoyt  Co. 

Chicago.  Nimmons  & Fellows,  Architects. 


formerly  was  only  dreary  monotony  and 
shabbiness  galore. 

The  movement  has  invaded  localities 
heretofore  regarded  as  most  uninviting 
to  architects.  As  such  it  is  becoming 
a civilizer  that  is  literally  making  the 
waste  places  to  bloom.  Where  hereto- 
fore the  workman  approached  the  for- 
bidding walls  of  the  prison-like  struc- 
ture in  which  all  his  hours  of  toil  were 
spent,  he  now  beholds  a vicinage  sug- 
gesting cheerfulness  and  contentment 
which  are  of  no  small  educational  value. 
There  is  some  prospect  that  a “factory 
neighborhood’'  will  not  always  be  a blot 
on  the  map  of  an  industrial  municipal- 
ity. In  such  places  a little  art  goes  a 
great  way. 

The  readers  of  the  Architectural 
Record  have  already  been  given  illus- 
trations of  several  manufacturing  plants 
and  business  buildings  distinguished  for 
rational  design,  the  result  of  thorough 


Fig.  5.  Federal  Cigar  Co.’s  Building. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Nimmons  & Fellows,  Architects. 


study  on  the  part  of  architects  and  co- 
operation with  their  clients.  They  have 
been  drawn  from  cities  far  apart,  but 
still  are  illustrations  of  what  has  herein 
been  said.  Those  here  given  are  most 
ly  from  one  city  and  show  what  may 
now  be  considered  as  a movement  in 
one  direction  that  has  added  importance 
on  account  of  its  having  been  the  work 
of  many  persons  acting  almost  simulta- 
neously. 

The  architects  who  have  had  the  lar- 
gest and  longest  experience  in  the  erec- 
tion of  manufacturing  buildings  at  Chi- 


Fig.  (1.  Cracker  Jack  Building. 

Chicago.  J.  C.  Llewellyn,  Architect. 


cago  are  Nimmons  and  Fellows.  They 
are  credited  with  having  been  the  first 
to  introduce  the  “saw-tooth”  roof  on 
factories,  giving  north  light  through 
nearly  the  entire  roof  space.  Such  roofs 
were  originally  used  for  one  story  fac- 
tories covering  large  areas.  They  are 
now  used  also  on  roofs  of  buildings  of 
many  stories  in  which  the  upper  story 
is  reserved  for  processes  requiring  the 
greatest  amount  of  light  attainable.  The 
exterior  designs  of  their  factories  have 
been  an  evolution  in  their  own  practice 
from  conventional  to  unconventional  de- 
sign. One  of  the  latest  here  given 
(Fig.  1)  is  a clothing  factory  at  291 
Fifth  avenue,  in  the  wholesale  district. 
It  has  one  finished  front  only,  because 
on  one  side  it  is  built  to  the  lot  line, 
and  on  the  other  it  takes  light  from  a 
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PIG.  8.  MONTGOMERY,  WARD  & CO.’S  MAIL  ORDER  STORE  AND  WAREHOUSE. 
Chicago:  River  Front.  R-  E.  Schmidt,  Garden  & Martin,  Architects. 


narrow  alley.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  eventually  obscured  by  a higher 
building  than  that  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion, which  it  is  interesting  to  note  is  a 
wholesale  store  of  the  unconventional 
type  of  design  that  was  in  vogue  about 
twenty  years  ago.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  is  therefore  of  interest  as 
showing  the  advance  from  one  form  of 
rational  design  to  a later  one.  The  in- 
terior of  this  building  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction. 

The  Railway  Terminal  and  Ware- 
house building,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  lo- 
cated at  Kingsbury  and  Indiana  streets 
in  a district  destined  to  be  built  up  ex- 
clusively with  warehouses  and  factories 
of  similar  type.  It  is  of  heavy  mill 
construction  throughout.  Two  buildings 
are  here  seen.  The  front  to  the  left, 
not  seen  in  the  illustration,  faces  on 
the  Chicago  river.  This  building  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Chicago  Lighterage 
Company  which  transfers  freight  on  the 
Chicago  river.  Part  of  it  will  be  used 
as  a bonded  warehouse.  Much  daylight 
was  not  considered  essential  in  the  up- 
per stories  and  small  windows  are  used 
because  goods  are  piled  against  the  ex- 
terior walls,  and  the  windows  give  light 
only  to  passage  ways. 

The  third  illustration  is  taken  from  a 
drawing,  because  the  building  is  so  large 
that  a photograph  could  not  be  taken 
from  one  point  to  show  the  whole  of  it. 
It  is  a wholesale  grocery  building  for 
the  W.  M.  Hoyt  Company  at  22nd  and 


Grove  streets.  It  is  one  of  the  whole- 
sale groceries  which  have  recently  been 
migrating  from  the  business  center  to 
points  where  water  and  rail  transporta- 
tion are  brought  directly  to  their  doors. 
Buildings  of  this  character  stand  free 
and  all  the  exterior  walls  are  similarly 
designed.  This  one  has  an  average  of 
50,000  square  feet  on  each  floor.  When 


Fig.  7.  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.’s  Paint  and  Glass 
Warehouse. 

Chicago.  J.  C.  Llewellyn,  Architect. 
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It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  give 
here  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  utili- 
tarian buildings  designed  by  Nimmons 
and  Fellows,  which  is  not  in  Chicago 
(Fig.  5).  This  is  the  building  of  the 
Federal  Cigar  Company  at  Washington 
and  12th  streets,  Philadelphia.  It  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
the  offices  of  the  company  are  in  the 
building.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  is 


Fig.  9.  Spiegel-May-Stern  Co.’s  Office  Building. 

Front  View. 

Chicago.  Alfred  Alschuler,  Architect. 

these  large  establishments  move  away 
from  the  business  center  they  do  not 
maintain  downtown  offices,  but  make  ex- 
tensive and  sometimes  elaborate  pro- 
vision for  offices  in  their  warehouses, 
and  in  some  cases  erect  separate  build- 
ings for  office  purposes.  Those  of  the 
Hoyt  Company  are  in  their  warehouse 
and  have  quite  an  imposing  entrance 
(Fig.  4).  No  goods  are  handled  on  that 
side  of  the  building.  The  interior  con- 
struction of  this  building  is  reinforced 
concrete  and  the  exterior  walls  are  of 
dark  red  paving  brick  and  terra-cotta. 
Two  railroad  tracks  enter  the  building  in 
the  rear  and  provision  is  made  for  re- 
ceiving and  shipping  goods  by  boats  on 
the  river,  which  adjoins  the  building  on 
the  right  of  the  illustration.  (Fig.  3.) 


Fig.  11.  Tulane  Building. 

Chicago.  Pond  & Pond,  Architects. 


Fig.  10.  Spiegel-May-Stern  Co.’s  Office  Building. 
Interior  View. 

Chicago.  Alfred  Alschuler,  Architect. 


indicated  at  the  left  of  the  picture  by  an 
entablature  which  gives  it  more  promi- 
nence than  the  other  openings.  The 
team  entrance  is  at  the  extreme  right 
and  there  are  two  more  street  entrances 
for  workmen.  This  building  depends 
almost  entirely  for  its  effective  perspec- 
tive upon  its  good  proportions,  the  lo- 
cations and  size  of  all  the  openings  giv- 
ing evidence  of  careful  study.  An 
added  and  unexpected  effect  is  due  to 
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the  reflection  of  light  from  the  glass 
prism  windows  above  the  first  floor. 

Two  illustrations  are  given  of  the 
work  of  Joseph  C.  Llewellyn.  Fig.  6 


Fig.  12.  Toll  and  Long  Distance  Building  of  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

Chicago.  Pond  & Pond,  Architects. 


is  called  the  Cracker  Jack  building  be- 
cause it  is  the  home  of  Rueckheim 


Brothers  and  Eckstein,  owners  of  the 
copyrighted  name  which  protects  that 
firm  from  infringement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  so  dear  to  the 
youth  of  America.  It  is  located  at 
Peoria  and  Harrison  streets  and  is  one 
of  the  manufacturing  plants  which  are 
invading  one  of  the  worst  slum  districts 
of  Chicago.  I11  the  erection  of  this 
building  the  least  possible  amount  of 
stone  has  been  used.  This  is  a char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Llewellyn’s  buildings, 
seen  also  in  Fig.  7,  wherein  the  most 
careful  study  is  given  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  one  kind  of  paving  brick  with 
varied  projections,  and  the  best  disposi- 
tion of  the  window  and  door  openings. 
In  the  Cracker  Jack  building  the  only 
“effect”  is  found  in  the  office  entrance, 
on  the  right  hand  side.  The  water 
tank  is  properly  covered.  The  second 
building,  which  is  a paint  and  glass 
warehouse  for  the  H.  M.  Hooker  Com- 
pany at  128  Washington  Boulevard  is 
not  as  successful  as  the  first.  The  pro- 
jecting cornice  is  good  as  far  is  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
very  fact  that  it  is  stopped  off  after 
returning  a short  distance  on  the  court 
side,  shows  that,  if  not  necessary  beyond 
that  point,  it  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  altogether.  Projecting  cornices  are 
pretty  well  demonstrated  to  be  unneces- 
sary appendages  to  business  buildings 
by  their  scarcity  in  all  the  well  designed 
buildings  used  to  illustrate  this  article. 

Montgomery  Ward  & Company’s  new 
mail  order  building  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Chicago  River,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted (Fig.  8),  is  built  entirely  of  con- 
crete, including  all  of  the  exterior  walls. 
Its  enormous  length,  729  feet,  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol,  has  not 
been  concealed  by  any  device  in  design- 
ing it,  but  has  rather  been  intensified. 
Naturally  its  owners  were  filled  with 
pride  at  the  satisfaction  of  having  a 
longer  building  than  anyone  else,  and 
did  not  mind  if  it  were  stretched  a lit- 
tle. This  is  done  by  placing  contin- 
uous projecting  sill  and  cap  courses  in 
each  story  and  making  all  the  windows 
wider  than  their  height.  These  con- 
tinuous courses  are  omitted  at  only  one 
floor  line,  which  gives  emphasis  to  the 
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Fig.  14.  Laboratory  of  Thomas  J.  Dee  & Co 
Assayers  and  Gold  Refiners. 

Chicago.  Hill  & Woltersdorf,  Architects. 

front  is  a careful  study  of  brick  design, 
but  in  the  cornice  and  entrance  details, 
which  are  of  stone,  is  reminiscent  of 
some  of  the  Renaissance  forms,  showing 
that  Mr.  Alschuler  has  not  abandoned 
them  entirely.  The  refined  taste  of  the 
occupants  is  shown  in  the  flower  boxes 
on  all  the  front  window  sills.  The  build- 
ing from  the  first  floor  up  is  in  one 
roqm,  with  galleries.  The  lighting  of 
the  outside  zone  is  by  windows  in  the 


second  and  third  stories.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  nine  stories  has  now  made 
the  building  high  enough  to  justify  all 
these  devices.  The  design  of  this  build- 
ing should  be  credited  to  Schmidt,  Gar- 
den & Martin,  as  the  firm  is  now  styled, 
Mr.  Martin  doing  the  engineering  work. 

Alfred  S.  Alschuler  makes  a specialty 
of  buildings  of  the  utilitarian  type.  He 
is  the  regularly  employed  architect  for 
the  Central  Manufacturing  District. 
This  must  not  be  inferred  to  be  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  It  is  the  corporate 
name  of  a land  company  which  controls 


Fig.  13.  Factory  of  the  Pelouze  Scale  & Mfg.  Co. 
View  from  Southwest. 

Chicago.  Hill  & Woltersdorf,  Architects. 


a district  at  least  six  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city  and  about  half  a mile 
square,  all  of  which  is  to  be  improved 
with  buildings  of  a similar  character.  It 
extends  from  35th  to  39th  streets  and 
from  Morgan  street  to  Ashland  avenue. 
Already  several  large  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  others  are  in  course  of 
construction.  The  illustration  of  Mr. 
Alschuler’s  work  here  given  is  the  office 
building  of  the  manufacturing  concern 
known  as  the  Spiegel-May-Stern  Com- 
pany and  shown  in  Figs.  9 and  10.  It  is  on 
35th  street  between  Morgan  street  and 
Center  avenue,  and  in  the  Central  Man- 
ufacturing District.  It  is  constructed 
of  reinforced  concrete  with  an  exterior 
of  paving  brick.  The  building  stands 
free  from  all  connection  with  others, 
but  is  less  elaborate  on  the  other  sides 
than  on  the  35th  street  front.  This 


Fig.  15.  Office  Building  of  Brown  Bros. 
Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago.  Hill  & Woltersdorf,  Architects. 
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first  and  second  stories.  But  the  en- 
tire central  section  as  well  as  the  inner 
part  of  this  zone  is  lighted  from  saw- 
tooth skylights  ranged  across  the  roof 
and  continued  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  giving  a north  light  and  ex- 
cluding all  sunlight.  This  light  is  trans- 
mitted through  a glass  ceiling.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  which  is  a view  of  the 
office  showing  the  details  of  its  arrange- 
ment. This  kind  of  office  arrangement 
was  first  used  in  the  Larkin  Building  at 
Buffalo,  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 
But  Mr.  Alschuler  has  made  many  im- 
provements on  it.  The  piers  and  gir- 
ders are  all  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Some  of  the  best  utilitarian  buildings 
of  recent  construction  are  by  Pond  & 
Pond.  Among  those  of  the  factory 
and  warehouse  class  is  the  Tulane  build- 
ing on  Jackson  Boulevard  near  Halsted 
street,  shown  in  Fig.  11.  Jackson  Bou- 
levard west  of  the  Chicago  river  for 
about  one  mile  runs  through  the  West 
Side  manufacturing  district  and  its  char- 
acter is  rapidly  being  changed  by  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  utilitarian  pur- 
poses. This  building  is  remarkable  for 
the  simple  and  direct  manner  in  which 
the  lines  of  construction  are  developed 
in  the  front,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
entrance  stairway  and  elevator  part  are 
indicated,  needing  no  description  for 
those  who  appreciate  plain  statements 
of  fact.  The  second  building  of  Pond 
& Pond  is  shown  in  Fig.  12,  occupying 
the  center  of  the  picture.  It  is  the  Toll 
and  Long  Distance  building  of  the  Chi- 
cago Telephone  Company,  on  Franklin 
street  near  Washington  street,  and  is  in 
the  downtown  district.  On  the  right  is 
seen  part  of  the  original  building  of  the 
company  erected  about  twenty  years  ago 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Silsbee  which 
is  of  pressed  brick  and  stone  and  con- 
structed interiorly  of  steel  and  hollow 
tile.  It  extends  to  Washington  street. 
One  the  left  is  one  of  the  city’s  fire  sta- 
tions. In  the  front  of  the  Toll  and 
Long  Distance  Building  is  seen  the  same 
rational  treatment  of  the  entrance  sec- 
tion shown  in  the  Jackson  Boulevard 
building.  The  interior  is  of  steel  and 
tile  fireproof  construction. 


Hill  and  Woltersdorf  have  designed 
a large  number  of  manufacturing  build- 
ings as  well  as  independent  office  build- 
ings connected  with  factories.  Among 
the  former  is  the  factory  of  the  Pelouze 
Scale  and  Manufacturing  Company 
(Fig.  13)  on  East  Ohio  street  in  a new 
manufacturing  district  near  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  north  of  the  main  Chicago 
river,  which  is  becoming  famous  for  the 
good  design  shown  in  the  improve- 
ments. This  building  stands  free  and 
is  finished  practically  the  same  on  all 
sides.  This  firm  of  architects  not  only 
employs  paving  brick  but  introduces  a 
large  amount  of  cast  concrete  on  its  ex- 
teriors, as  shown  on  this  and  other  build- 
ings to  be  mentioned  later.  The  nat- 
ural Indiana  limestone  is  used  only  for 
water  tables  and  window  sills.  They 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
isolated  office  buildings  connected  with 
factories.  Of  these  one  is  shown  in 
Fig.  14,  which  is  a front  view  of  the 
office  of  the  Brown  Brothers  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  22nd  street  and 
Campbell  avenue.  This  front  is  of 
paving  brick  with  cut  stone  trimmings. 
The  sign  of  the  company  is  executed  in 
cast  concrete.  The  entrance  is  made  of 
cast  iron.  The  company,  which  among 
other  products  is  noted  for  its  very  fine 
castings,  desired  the  design  of  an  en- 
trance which  they  could  execute  for 
themselves,  and  the  architects  designed 
this  entrance  making  it  as  nearly  appro- 
priate to  the  building  and  the  material 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  the 
result  here  seen  requires  this  explana- 
tion. 

In  Fig.  15  is  seen  a manufacturing 
building  of  another  kind  which  did  not 
require  great  size,  also  by  the  same  ar- 
chitects. It  is  a Laboratory  building 
for  Thomas  A.  Dee  and  Company,  gold 
assayers,  and  refiners,  also  located  on 
Ohio  street.  Working  departments  and 
offices  are  all  included  in  the  building 
which  is  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. The  exterior,  finished  on  all 
sides  alike,  is  of  brick  with  trimmings 
of  stone  and  cast  concrete. 

Peter  B.  Wight. 


IS  THE 
ARCHITECT 
A POLYTECH- 
NICIAN  ? 


It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  act 
more  injurious  to  the 
profession  of  the  archi- 
tect than  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a doctrine 
which  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  he  professes  to 
know  all  about  everything  pertaining  to 
building  construction.  Nothing  could  more 
inaccurately  state  the  function  of  the  archi- 
tect and  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  as  a 
statement  of  fact.  However  groundless  such 
a claim  is,  it  has  unfortunately  been  made 
by  implication  by  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession and  has  gained  a considerable  foot- 
hold in  this  country. 


It  does  not  seem  plausible  that  any  archi- 
tect in  good  standing  could  consider  himself 
true  to  his  professional  principles  and  pose 
before  his  clients  as  a trained  engineer,  a 
specialist  in  various  mechanical  professions 
as  well  as  an  expert  in  the  building  trades, 
the  services  of  which  are  enlisted  in  ex- 
ecuting his  designs.  With  these  activities, 
to  master  each  of  which  requires  an  indi- 
vidual’s entire  energies,  the  architect  can,  of 
course,  possess  only  such  a passing  acquaint- 
ance as  will  enable  him  to  understand  the 
specialist’s  explanation,  to  ask  pertinent 
questions  and  to  choose  the  most  advan- 
tageous alternatives  for  his  purpose.  Any- 
thing further  which  the  architect  attempts 
in  an  alien  profession  or  trade,  as  Profes- 
sor Ware  says  on  a previous  page  in  this 
issue,  “he  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than 
passably,  after  the  manner  of  an  amateur.” 


“But  amateur  work  is  not  what  his  clients 
want  and  he  ought  not  to  put  them  off  with 
it.” 
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fessional  adviser.  Such  a course  persisted 
in  by  an  architect  would  be  more  potent  to 
make  of  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  a 
quack  of  the  first  order,  than  any  excess  of 
advertising  which  the  most  unscrupulous 
brain  could  conceive. 

The  architectural  bodies  of  the  country 
owe  it  to  the  profession  to  look  closely  into 
this  matter  and  to  sound  a warning  to  those 
straying  ones  who  have  permitted  themselves 
to  assume  what  is  not  rightfully  theirs. 


A 

HISTORY 

OF 

ARCHITEC  = 
TURE* 


When  the  unexpected 
death  of  Russell  Sturgis 
was  announced  in  the 
spring  of  1909,  the  first 
volume  of  his  History  of 
Architecture  had  been  is- 
sued but  a short  time  pre- 
viously. There  was  then 
a general  anxiety  among  his  readers  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  succeeding  volumes  would 
follow.  The  appearance  of  the  first  volume 
had  been  long  delayed.  But  it  was  not 
known,  except  to  a small  circle  of  his  friends, 
that  he  had  been  in  declining  health  for  sev- 


eral years,  though  no  one  expected  that  his 
life  would  so  soon  come  to  an  end.  The 
great  work  of  compiling  and  correcting  all 
the  material  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
first  volume  was,  however,  telling  upon  his 
already  enfeebled  body,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  tardy  appearance  of  volume  one. 

When,  after  his  death,  it  was  announced 
that  volume  two  was  practically  completed 
and  partly  in  type,  there  was  a general  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  This  material  was  turned 
over  to  his  son  D.  N.  B.  Sturgis,  assisted  by 
Prof.  Arthur  L.  Prothingham,  whose  valuable 
advice  and  assistance  in  correcting  the  proofs 
has  made  it  possible  to  issue  the  second  vol- 
ume with  great  promptness.  These  two  vol- 
umes, therefore,  as  now  completed,  will  al- 
ways be  known  as  the  last  and  greatest 
achievement  of  his  literary  and  professional 
life.  It  is  no  less  satisfactory  also  to  know 
that  Professor  Frothingham  is  to  continue 
the  work  to  its  completion,  and  is  now  work- 
ing on  the  third  and  last  volume.  When 
complete,  this  undertaking  will  be  known  as 
the  joint  work*  of  the  two.  That  Mr.  Stur- 
gis had  pretty  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  much  of  the  matter  to  appear  in  the 


♦In  three  volumes,  by  Russell  Sturgis,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D„  author  of  “A  Study  of  the  Artists’  Way  of 
Working,”  “European  Architecture,”  “The  Apprecia- 
tion of  Architecture,”  “The  Appreciation  of  Sculp- 
ture,” “The  Appreciation  of  Pictures,”  etc.,  and  Ar- 
thur L.  Frothingham,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  “A 
History  of  Sculpture,”  “Mediaeval  Art  Inventories 
of  the  Vatican,”  etc.  The  Baker  & Taylor  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


third  volume  is  apparent  to  any  one  who 
reads  the  second.  He  is  constantly  referring 
to  matters  to  be  treated  in  the  third,  even 
slight  matters  of  detail,  when  they  will  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  chronological  place,  im- 
posing a,  no  small  task  upon  his  collaborator 
and  successor,  but  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nishing valuable  assistance.  There  is  no 
doubt  now  that  this  will  be  fulfilled  faith- 
fully and  accurately  as  is  anticipated  in  the 
publishers’  circular  which  has  just  been  is- 
sued, and  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 
“The  publishers  have  consequently  been 
highly  gratified  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Frothingham,  late  of  the  Prince- 
ton faculty,  for  the  preparation  of  the  third 
volume,  for  which  he  will  have  the  invalu- 
able assistance  of  Mr.  Sturgis’s  notes.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  any  one  so 
well  equipped  to  complete  this  monumental 
work  as  is  Mr.  Frothingham,  vrho  has  devo- 
ted a life  of  earnest  study  to  architecture 
and  archaeology.  Educated  abroad,  princi- 
pally in  Italy,  he  has  long  been  active  as  a 
professor  of  architecture,  archaeology  and 
ancient  art  in  Johns  Hopkins  and  Princeton, 
has  acted  as  a member  of  numerous  societies 
of  research,  and  has  written  extensively  and 
authoritatively  on  architecture  and  kindred 
subjects.  He  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Sturgis’s  point  of  view, 
and  we  can  therefore  confidently  assert  that 
the  completed  work  will  present  a unified 
and  exhaustive  history  of  the  world’s  archi- 
tecture from  the'  earliest  recorded  periods  to 
the  present  time.” 

The  second  volume  wThich  is  before  us  now 
shows  even  a deeper  insight  than  the  first 
into  Mr.  Sturgis’s  understanding  of  the  re- 
lation of  architecture  to  civil  and  religious 
history,  through  all  time.  It  bears  the  im- 
press of  having  been  his  own  work  from  first 
to  last,  and  in  it  he  has  drawn  liberally 
from  some  of  his  previous  published  books 
wrhich  now  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of 
preparation  for  this  last  and  monumental 
work.  It  is  not  easy  in  a few  words  to  give 
his  point  of  view  as  expressed  in  these  vol- 
umes. It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  no 
history  of  architecture  has  ever  before  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language  that  can 
even  be  cmpared  with  it.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  describe  or  even  mention  all  the  im- 
portant buildings  which  give  reason  for  its 
being,  and,  therefore,  it  is  in  no  sense  ency- 
clopaedic. Typical  buildings  only  are  se- 
lected for  illustration,  both  by  word  and 
picture.  Being  truly  a history  strict  adhe- 
rence is  always  given  to  a description  of  only 
that  part  of  any  building  that  is  mentioned 
■which  belongs  to  the  period  under  consider- 
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ation.  If  later  additions  or  changes  are  con- 
sidered sufficiently  important  for  further 
reference  he  refers  to  the  third  volume.  An 
astonishing  amount  of  investigation  must 
have  been  required  to  fix  the  date  of  build- 
ings erected,  for  instance,  in  that  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  say  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  century,  the  civil  history  of  which  is 
so  little  known.  The  evolution  of  style  is 
traced  wherever  possible,  and  the  author  is 
always  free  to  admit  wffiere  it  is  in  doubt. 
If  he  cannot  give  facts  he  says  so  candidly, 
and  does  not  indulge  in  speculation.  Another 
peculiar  feature  of  Mr.  Sturgis’s  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  the  analytical  method  of 
explaining  self-evident  facts,  as  a result  of 
his  investigation  of  the  structural  methods 
employed  in  ancient  buildings.  This  has 
been  the  natural  result  of  his  experience  in 
architectural  practice  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  construction  and  the  nature 
of  materials  employed  in  building.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  the  locality  in  which  a building 
is  situated  for  the  producton  of  building  ma- 
terials at  a time  when  transportation  was 
difficult  and  expensive  has  always  been  in 
mind. 

His  extensive  travels  have  largely  contrib- 
uted to  his  ability  to  do  this,  and  whil° 
much  of  any  history  must  be  compilation 
from  the  best  authorities,  it  is  evident  that 
in  this  case  a large  part  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  volume  have  come  under  the 
author’s  observations.*  It  is  known  to  the 
writer  hereof  that  many  of  the  illustrations 
have  been  accumulating  since  1860,  for  some 
of  them  are  from  photographs  and  drawings 
that  look  familiar  now  after  many  years. 
He  has  even  given  the  date  of  some  of  the 
photographs  used  as  far  back  as  1S5S,  and 
that  happens  to  be  the  year  that 
Mr.  Sturgis  made  his  first  visit  to  Eu- 
rope after  his  experience  as  a draftsman  in 
the  office  of  Leopold  Eidlitz,  at  New  York. 
This  material  has  made  it  possible  to  show 
many  buildings  as  they  were  before  more 
or  less  destructive  restoration.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  not  be  deceived  by  some  of 
the  illustrations  he  explains  wherever  nec- 
essary the  nature  and  extent  of  such  restor- 
ations as  have  been  made  and  comments  on 
their  propriety  or  impropriety. 

The  subjects  covered  are  Book  VI.,  “Asia, 
apart  from  the  Moslem  Influence,”  compris- 
ing, India  and  Southeastern  Asia,  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  Japan  and  Persia.  Book  VII., 
“The  Styles  Resulting  from  the  Decline  of 


*Whenever  authorities  are  quoted  from  the  great- 
est care  is  taken  to  give  them  credit.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  illustrations.  References  are 
copious,  so  that  any  student  can  pursue  investiga- 
tions further  if  desired. 


Ancient  Art,”  comprising  The  Early  Basil- 
icas, Churches  of  Radiate  Plan,  The  Byzan- 
tine Influence  and  Byzantine  Monuments. 
Book  VIII.,  “Moslem  Architecture,”  com- 
prising Moslem  Syria,  Egypt,  Spain  and 
North  Africa,  Persia,  India  and  Sicily.  Book 
IX.,  “The  Developed  Later  Romanesque,” 
comprising  Italian,  French,  Norman  and 
British,  German,  Spanish,  Scandinavian, 
Armenian  and  Russian.  Some  of  these  have 
never  before  been  treated  in  Histories  of 
Architecture  in  the  English  language. 

P.  B.  W. 
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The  long  annual  re- 
port of  the  engineer 
commissioner  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 
necessarily  gives  little 
space  to  the  discussion 
of  so  small  a matter  as 
a public  convenience 
station,  of  which  Washington  has  only  two — 
both  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  But  there  is 
probably  an  important  significance  in  the  few 
statistics.  It  is  noted  that  upwards  of  two 
and  a quarter  million  persons  visited  the 
two  stations  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
that  while  there  was  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent,  in  the  total  attendance  over  that  of  the 
year  before,  there  was  an  increase  of  60  per 
cent,  in  the  fees  received  in  the  pay  depart- 
ments. This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
stations  are  beginning  to  receive  a class  of 
patrons  that  at  first  held  aloof  and  that  they 
are  taking  their  rightful  place,  in  this  coun- 
try as  they  long  have  in  Europe,  as  among 
the  fit  furnishings  of  the  street — as  real 
“public  conveniences.”  The  Washington  re- 
port says  that  plans  are  in  preparation  for 
three  additional  stations;  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  in  the  near  future  architects 
are  going  to  be  much  called  upon  to  plan 
these  stations  for  cities. 


The  second  annual  re- 
port of  Hartford’s  Com- 
mission on  the  City 
Plan  has  appeared.  The 
reports  are  of  special 
interest  because  this 
commission  is  the  first 
to  be  established  in  this 
country  as  a regular  and  permanent  branch 
of  the  municipal  administration.  The  vari- 
ous questions  that  came  before  it,  mainly 
concerning  the  opening,  widening  and  exten- 
sion of  streets  are  described,  together  with 
the  action  taken.  But  the  most  generally  in- 
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teresting,  and  perhaps  the  most  significant, 
part  of  the  report  is  that  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  commission,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  board  of  finance  in  making 
an  appropriation,  has  engaged  Messrs.  Car- 
rere  and  Hastings,  of  New  York,  as  outside 
experts,  to  “report  upon  the  development  of 
Hartford  in  an- intelligent  and  comprehensive 
manner,”  In  other  words,  this  commission, 
in  spite  of  all  the  elaborate  and  interesting 
machinery  underlying  its  establishment,  has 
felt  it  necessary  to  do  just  what  other  cities 
that  have  no  such  commission  do — viz.,  em- 
ploy outside  experts.  But  when  the  latter 
make  their  report,  the  commission  will  prove 
of  immense  benefit  in  securing  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plans;  and  that  is  the  point  where 
other  cities  are  most  at  a loss.  Six  pages 
of  the  report  are  given  up  to  “Matters  for 
the  Advisory  Architects  to  Consider,”  and 
though  the  list  is  supplemented  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  “not  by  any  means  complete” 
and  that  “many  other  questions  will  arise,” 
one  would  like  to  have  seen  the  faces  of 
Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings  when  they 
read  it.  The  fee  is  modest  and  the  time  no 
doubt  is  short,  but  they  are  asked  to  advise 
on  matters  enough  to  keep  them  engaged  for 
dozens  of  years. 


CHESTNUT 

STREET’S 
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There  is  an  undeni- 
able charm  of  old-fash- 
ioned dignity  in  the 
quiet  residence  streets 
of  Beacon  Hill  in  Bos- 
ton. In  repose  and  lack 
of  ostentation  they  are 
not  of  the  America  we 
know  to-day.  And  the  story  of  the  Christ- 
mas celebration  in  Chestnut  Street,  which  is 
one  of  them,  is  delightfully  reminiscent  of 
another  and  gentler  time.  The  residents 
have  formed  themselves  into  the  Chestnut 
Street  Christmas  Association,  for  the  per- 
petuation of  a neighborhood  Christmas  cus- 
tom, which  is  best  explained  by  quoting  the 
notice  that  was  this  year  sent  out  to  the 
people  of  the  street: 


Greeting:  We  again  bespeak  your  good  will  and 
assistance  in  adding  to  the  cheer  of  Christmas  Eve 
by  placing  lighted  candles  in  the  windows  of  your 
houses  between  6 and  10  at  night,  to  the  end  that 
the  hearts  of  passersby  may  be  gladdened  and  that 
the  day  of  good  will  and  glad  tidings  may  be 
fittingly  commemorated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Winslow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Warner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hollis  French. 

For  the  Chestnut  Street  Christmas  Association. 


The  effect  of  a street  lighted  by  candles  in 
the  house  windows,  with  no  shades  drawn,  is 
very  pretty — as  can  be  imagined;  and  an 


added  touch  is  given  to  it  by  the  fact  that 
parties  of  serenaders,  lighting  their  way  with 
Japanese  lanterns,  visit  the  candle  glowing 
street  on  Christmas  Eve. 


As  so  often  happens 
at  conventions,  a 
somewhat  casual  re- 
mark, probably  quite 
unpremeditated,  was  so 
received  as  to  consti- 
tute one  of  the  striking 
features  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  It 

was  the  last  day;  the  retiring  president, 

Cass  Gilbert,  was  presiding,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper  that  had  just  been  pre- 
sented was  the  relation  of  the  railroad  to 
city  development.  It  was  perfectly  nat- 

ural, after  such  a paper,  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
should  give  expression  to  a protest  against 
the  common  use  of  the  term  “city  beauti- 
ful.” “If  I were  disposed,”  said  he,  “to 
delay,  interrupt  or  confuse  the  progress  of 
city  development,  I would  publish  that 
phrase  ‘city  beautiful’  in  big  headlines  in 
every  newspaper.  Let  us  have  the  city 

useful,  the  city  practical,  the  city  livable, 
the  city  sensible,  the  city  anything  but  the 
city  beautiful.  We  want  a city  sane  and 
sensible,  that  can  be  lived  in  comfortably. 
If  it  is  to  be  a city  beautiful,  it  will  be 
one  naturally.”  His  listeners — a body  of 
architects  who  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
picked  as  regards  aesthetic  standards — broke 
into  unanimous  and  hearty  applause.  The 
event  was  certainly  significant;  and  it  prob- 
ably is  true  that  in  the  new  city  planning 
movement,  the  town  planners  have  no  such 
baffling  and  persistent  handicap  to  fight 
against  as  the  reportorial  use  of  the  phrase 
“city  beautiful.”  The  men  who  are  doing 
most  to  make  cities  beautiful,  long  ago  gave 
up  the  use  of  the  phrase,  for  they  found  in 
this  as  in  other  arts  the  secret  of  beauty 
lay  in  adaptation  to  purpose  and  co-opera- 
tive harmony  of  parts.  The  writer  of  this 
note  left  the  room  a few  moments  later,  and 
crossing  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  happened  to 
pick  up  the  advertising  “Gazette”  of  one  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies.  At 
once  his  eye  fell  on  the  caption,  “Making 
Cities  Beautiful.”  It  seemed  an  interest- 
ingly immediate  verification  of  the  need 
for  protest.  The  article  opened  with  these 
words,  “City  building  in  accordance  with 
artistic  principles  is  being  reduced  to  a sci- 
ence in  Germany.  To-day  scores  of  cities 
in  the  Empire  are  studying,  planning  and 
adjusting  old  to  new  conditions,  with  the 
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result  that  ugliness  is  being  replaced  by 
beauty,  and  the  health,  convenience  and  safe- 
ty of  the  people  very  much  enhanced.”  This 
is  not  a bad  statement  of  the  situation,  if 
one  takes  the  trouble  to  read  beyond  the 
title;  and  perhaps  along  with  the  protest 
there  should  be  put  forth  some  effort  to 
explain  what  the  beauty  of  a city  properly 
means  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained. 


The  catalogue  that  has 
lately  been  published 
by  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission  of  works 
of  art  belonging  to  the 
city  of  New  York  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting, 
and  decidedly  noteworthy,  publication. 

Following  a brief  historical  introduc- 
tion, and  the  usual  indices,  there  is 
a catalogue  of  the  paintings  owned  by  the 
city,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  acquisi- 
tion; then  a catalogue  of  the  mural  decora- 
tions, and  then  one  of  sculpture,  the  latter 
grouped  according  to  the  borough  in  which 
it  is.  The  catalogue  of  paintings  gives  the 
subject,  the  dates  between  which  he  lived— 
the  paintings  being  all  portraits — the  name 
of  the  artist  and  the  latter’s  dates;  and  then 
a brief  description  of  the  painting  and  the 
date  of  its  acquisition.  The  catalogue  of 
mural  decorations  gives  their  location,  the 
title,  the  name  of  the  artist,  and  his  date, 
a description  of  the  painting,  and  a record 
of  the  signature — which  includes  the  date. 
The  catalogue  of  sculpture  names  location, 
subject  and,  if  it  be  portrait  sculpture,  his 
dates  and  a statement  of  his  claim  to  fame; 
the  artist  with  his  dates,  a brief  description 
of  the  work  and  date  of  acquisition.  Thus 
the  arrangement,  while  not  entirely  uni- 
form, is  very  satisfactory  in  convenience 
and  completeness,  and  it  will  be  a surprise 
to  most  persons  to  discover  what  a very 
extensive  patron  of  the  arts  the  busy  com- 
mercial city  of  New  York  has  been.  The 
collection  of  portraits  began,  says  the  In- 
troduction, in  1790,  when  President  Wash- 
ington was  formally  requested  “to  permit 
Mr.  Trumbull  to  take  his  portrait  to  be 
placed  in  the  City  Hall.”  The  series  of  gov- 
ernors’ portraits  was  commenced  in  1791, 
and  is  complete  from  Governor  Clinton  to 
Governor  Dix.  In  1801  the  Common  Coun- 
cil commissioned  Colonel  Trumbull  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  “the  chief  magistrates  of 
this  city  since  the  Revolution.”  Not  only 
did  the  council  thus  commission  artists,  but 
it  occasionally  visited  in  a body  a public 
exhibition  of  paintings,  and  sometimes — not 
even  stopping  at  that — passed  resolutions 
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urging  the  citizens  “to  avail  themselves  of 
an  opportunity  to  improve  their  taste”  by 
going  to  see  some  notable  art  work.  The 
Common  Council  of  Brooklyn  began  in  1831 
its  collection  of  portraits  of  mayors,  and 
carried  it  on  until  annexation — in  1898.  But 
patron  of  painting  though  the  New  York 
Common  Council  was,  it  was  not  until  1852 
that  it  could  be  induced  to  expend  public 
funds  for  sculpture.  Nearly  all  the  statues, 
monuments  and  fountains  within  the  greater 
city  have  been  gifts  from  its  citizens. 
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Referring  to  the  recent 
discussion  in  this  de- 
partment, concerning 
harmony  of  architecture 
on  streets,  some  inter- 
esting material  has 
been  sent  in.  An  extract 
from  W.  Shaw  Sparrow’s  new  book,  “The 
English  House,”  goes  so  far  as  to  present 
an  argument  for  a public  Board  of  Archi- 
tecture, “maintained  by  the  public  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  public.”  Says  the  book: 
“Many  a town  has  been  turned  into  a patch- 
work  of  ill-assorted  buildings  only  because 
the  most  public  and  necessary  form  of  art 
is  commonly  treated  as  a matter  for  pri- 
vate speculation  and  for  individual  taste  and 
fancy.  . . . Whatever  the  restraints  under 
which  architecture  is  now  carried  on,  the 
results  are  bad  far  more  often  than  they 
are  moderately  good.  No  town  building, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  put  up  until  the  de- 
signs have  been  approved  by  a Board  of 
Architectui'e,  this  act  of  approving  to  con- 
sider the  designs  in  relation  to  their  site 
and  surroundings.  . . . When  a street  in  its 
architecture  tries  to  babble  in  a score  of 
different  languages,  many  right  things  may 
be  found  in  the  wrong  places — a very  true 
statement.  The  National  Contractor  and 
Builder  of  August  15th,  called  attention  to 
an  ordinance  in  Berlin,  lately  approved  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  giving  power 
to  refuse  a permit  for  a new  building  on 
purely  aesthetic  grounds,  even  ; after  the 
requirements  regarding  fire  protection  and 
sanitation  had  been  satisfactorily  filled.  Un- 
der these  regulations,  the  article  says,  “plans 
for  new  buildings  and  proposed  alterations 
of  any  kind  can  be  approved  only  in  case 
they  correspond  with  the  general  style  and 
character  of  the  surroundings.  New  struc- 
tures must  not  impair  the  characteristic 
aspect  of  the  street  view  of  which  they  form 
a part.  The  neighborhoods  of  certain  his- 
toric churches  are  especially  designated”  as 
places  where  particular  care  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. The  hampering  character  of  such  re- 
strictions as  these,  actual  or  proposed,  is  not 
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likely  to  be  the  most  favorable  stimulus  to 
architecture;  but  it  is  clear  that  a good  deal 
of  serious  thought  is  being  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  securing  harmony  of  construction  on 
city  streets,  the  indirect  influence  of  which 
is  sure  to  be  beneficial. 

Possibly  the  most  sat- 
TRIGGS  isfactory  discussion  of 

qN  the  subject  of  harmony 

in  adjoining  buildings  is 
STREET  ke  founa  jn  h.  Inigo 

ARCHITECTURE,  Triggs’  recent  volume 
“Town  Planning— Past, 
Present  and  Possible.”  “Street  architec- 
ture,” he  remarks,  “is  social  architecture, 
and  ought  surely  to  conform  to  those  rules 
of  convention  by  which  all  society  is  gov- 
erned. It  should  not  be  possible  for  any 
one  freeholder  to  erect  some  vulgar  mon- 
strosity as  an  advertisement,  when  by  such 
building  he  entirely  destroys  the  artistic 
harmony  of  the  street.  There  is  an  ever- 
growing need  for  a cultured  and  wide  cen- 
sorship. . . . There  is  as  yet  no  sufficient 
standard  of  public  taste  to  entrust  such  cen- 
sorship in  the  hands  of  public  officials,  but 
with  such  a number  of  societies  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  existing 
throughout  the  kingdom,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  expert  assistance  to 
form  committees  of  advice.  “The  subject,” 
says  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  “is  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  complexity,  and  unless 
the  control  is  in  the  first  place  wisely  di- 
rected, in  the  true  interest  of  successful 
architecture  by  highly  competent  hands,  and 
in  the  second  is  so  entirely  firm  by  enact- 
ment and  covenant  that  it  cannot  be  broken 
away  from,  the  experiment  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful.’” Triggs  adds:  “The  first  question 
with  regard  to  street  architecture  which  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  How  far  is  it  de- 
sirable to  insist  upon  architectural  uniform- 
ity and  symmetry  and  to  call  upon  owners 
to  conform  to  any  general  style  of  building? 
The  question  is  one  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  formulate  any  principle  that  will 
equally  suit  all  classes.  Style  in  architec- 
ture is  largely  a matter  of  fashion;  thus  a 
century  ago  it  was  generally  accepted  that 
a street  should  form  a design  as  a whole, 
and  we  had  in  London  such  examples  as  Re- 
gent Street,  the  Adelphi,  and  many  other 
streets.  As  the  nineteenth  century  pro- 
gressed, the  Gothic  Revival  movement  led 
the  sympathies  of  architects  and  artists  to 
favor  a more  picturesque  treatment.  Now 
we  have  for  some  years  shown  a marked 
tendency  to  return  to  classic  forms.”  His 


own  judgment  is  then  given  as  follows: 
“There  are  some  positions,  as,  for  example, 
a street  leading  to  an  important  architec- 
tural termination,  a circus  or  a geometrically 
laid  out  curve,  when  a great  deal  is  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  uniform  treatment  of 
the  whole  in  subordination  to  one  design 
The  sweep  of  a curve,  seen  against  the  sky- 
line, should  be  unbroken,  save  by  small  de- 
tails such  as  chimneys,  and  in  this  case  a 
symmetrical  treatment  of  the  street  fa- 
gade  is  the  only  one  likely  to  be  successful. 
The  beauty  of  a circus  or  quadrant  depends 
entirely  upon  the  surrounding  buildings  be- 
ing kept  at  one  uniform  height.  If  it  is 
not  so  treated,  the  best  quality,  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  curved  line,  is  lost.  Again, 
when  a street  is  of  more  than  average  'width, 
is  not  very  long,  and  is  to  be  occupied  en- 
tirely by  buildings  of  one  class,  a uniform 
design  gives  a dignity  which  no  other  treat- 
ment can  impart.  Where  it  is  decided  to 
adopt  such  a uniform  scheme  in  a street  of 
business  buildings,  the  objection  that  is  gen- 
erally made  is  that  here  and  there  an  ele- 
vation may  be  provided  which  is  unsuitable 
to  the  .requirements  of  the  tenant;  but  this 
is  a difficulty  that  would  occur  whenever 
the  property  was  vacated,  and  yet  buildings 
are  not  pulled  down  to  suit  each  successive 
tenant,  and  in  these  days  of  short  leases  such 
consideration  should  not  be  allowed  much 
weight,  when  the  question  is  one  of  spoiling 
a scheme  that  depends  entirely  upon  the 
continuity  of  its  architecture.  To  preserve 
a symmetrical  effect  it  is  of  course  not 
essential  that  each  building  should  be  an 
exact  repetition  of  its  neighbor.  Rather,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a symmetri- 
cal arrangement  by  blocks  of  similar  de- 
sign, and  monotony  of  detail  should  be 
avoided  by  minor  variations  in  the  eleva- 
tions without  destroying  the  design.”  But 
his  conclusion  favors  in  general  picturesque- 
ness. He  says:  “With  the  exceptions  indi- 
cated, the  picturesque  variety  of  architecture 
that  characterizes  our  modern  streets  should 
not  be  discouraged.  In  -what  may  be  termed 
ordinary  streets,  which  do  not  demand  a 
grandiose  effect,  an  irregular  is  often  prefer- 
able to  a regular  treatment,  and  is  more 
expressive  of  the  needs  of  the  street,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  a business  one.  Again, 
where  a street  is  comparatively  narrow, 
the  architectural  treatment  as  a complete 
design  can  hardly  be  a success,  as  it  can 
never  be  seen  as  a whole.  In  positions 
dominated  by  some  ancient  Gothic  building 
a straight  uniform  treatment  would  be  quite 
out  of  character.” 
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The  Apartment  House 


Apartments  of  four  and  five  rooms, 
gas  and  electric  light,  hot  water  in  all 
bedrooms,  burglar-proof  safes  and 
vacuum  cleaner  in  every  apartment — 
sounds  like  the  most  up-to-date  real 
estate  man’s  announcement  so  familiar 
to  the  apartment  house  dwellers  of  our 
largest  cities,  where  the  greatest  con- 
venience in  urban  habitations  has  be- 
come indispensable  to  their  financial 
success.  It  might  further  be  added  that 
there  are  but  two  apartments  to  the  floor 
and  that  every  room  is  on  the  outside 
and  large ; also  that  the  house  is  such 
as  the  family  most  fastidious  of  appear- 
ances would  not  feel  ashamed  to  claim 
as  its  habitation. 

The  above  is  not  an  advertisement  of 
the  most  up-to-date  apartments  on 
Riverside  Drive  in  New  York  or  on 
Michigan  Boulevard  in  Chicago,  but  of 
a modest  apartment  house  recently  com- 
pleted on  Fehlerstrasse  in  the  German 
capital  from  designs  of  architect  Herr 
Kaufmann  of  that  city,  of  which, 
through  his  courtesy,  we  are  enabled 
to  inciude  a plan  and  views  of  the  ex- 
terior among  our  illustrations.  The 
house,  which  it  appears  from  the  ex- 
terior is  four  stories  high  on  a high 
basement,  stands  on  a lot  of  somewhat 


more  than  sixty  feet  in  frontage  and 
about  one  hundred  feet  deep,  not  to 
mention  that  it  is  set  back  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  sidewalk  by  formal  plant- 
ing and  has  a spacious  garden  at  the 
back. 

. Considering  merely  these  bald  state- 
ments and  making  no  further  inquiries, 
where  in  America  could  one  find  such 
an  abode  which  does  not,  in  Berlin  even, 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  elevator  house? 
By  comparison  with  such  accommoda- 
tions, what  right  have  we  to  be  so  con- 
ceited of  our  “best-in-the-world”  apart- 
ments ? The  closer  we  examine  into 
the  subject  of  our  advertisement  the 
more  absurd  appears  our  claim  to  su- 
periority. In  this  Berlin  apartment- 
house  is  found  a privacy  and  conven- 
ience together  with  a refinement  which 
further  inspection  should  compel  us  to 
admit  would  be  difficult  to  equal,  even  in 
our  exclusive  elevator  apartment  houses 
in  New  York,  Washington  or  Chicago. 
Yet  the  families  which  inhabit  such 
houses  in  Berlin  (and  there  are  now 
many  apartments,  a few  of  which  we 
illustrate,  equally  good  and  varying  onlv 
in  individual  arrangement)  are  not 
tenanted  by  the  favored  class  which  is 
privileged  to  choose  that  kind  of  an 
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abode  to  escape  the  cares  of  individual 
housekeeping  establishments.  The  ten- 
ants are  people  of  the  numerous  mid- 
dle class,  like  those  in  our  large  cities 
who  cannot  afford  to  live  in  their  own 
houses,  but  who  can  afford  to  spend 
perhaps  from  a quarter  to  a fifth  of  a 
modest  income  for  rent.  It  would  mean 
little  to  compare  the  rent  of  such  an 


Ground  Floor  Plan,  Fehlerstrasse  3,  Berlin. 

apartment  as  is  described  with  current 
rents  in  this  country.  The  modes  of 
life  and  the  general  condition  of  so- 
ciety are  not  commensurable.  It  could, 
of  course,  be  maintained  that  therefore 
the  apartment  house  which  is  so  admir- 
able in  Berlin  would  very  inadequately 
serve  as  a guide  for  a habitation  of 
people  in  like  circumstances  in  this  coun- 


try. There  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
raised  the  objection  that  the  thing  is 
impossible  on  account  of  the  exorbi- 
tantly high  price  of  land.  This  question 
our  German  would  answer  by  saying 
that  his  apartment  is  far  from  the  cen- 
tre of  trade  where  land  is  cheap.  When 
one  objects  that  that  would  not  at  all 
do  for  your  excitement-loving  city- 
American,  he  would  wonder  why. 
It  is  only  a short  ride  on  the  rail- 
road, which  affords  excellent  ser- 
vice, including  a seat  for  every 
passenger.  But  there  is  hardly  any 
use  carrying  the  argument  further. 
The  contemporary  Berlin  apart- 
ment house  is  rich,  however,  in 
suggestion  as  to  how  much  more 
we  might  make  of  our  unlimited 
opportunities  were  these  opportu- 
nities to  be  seized  by  more  com- 
petent agents. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sug- 
gestions that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  constructions  is  our  error  in 
persisting  to  get  so  many  apart- 
ments of  so  many  rooms  each, 
out  of  a given  site.  The  problem 
is,  of  course,  not  solved  when  this 
limit  has  been  reached,  as  we  are 
beginning  to  discover,  particularly 
in  New  York.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a solution 
which  involves  the  lowest  first  cost 
for  the  highest  gross  rental,  but 
there  is  much  doubt  that  our  solu- 
tion is  admirable  and  economical 
in  the  long  run. 

In  the  first  place,  do  not  the  con- 
ditions from  which  the  problem 
is  approached  proceed  from  too 
short-sighted  and  often  mistaken 
premises?  It  is  the  professional 
investor  who  has  made  it  his  busi- 
ness and  still  continues  to  formulate 
the  rules  of  the  game.  His  conclu- 
sions are  not  entirely  arbitrary,  of  course. 
He  could  not,  and  would  not  if  he  could, 
proceed  to  build  for  investment,  with- 
out an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
per of  his  prospective  tenants.  Such  a 
knowledge  is  his  greatest  business  asset. 
But  is  it  not  rather  to  the  weaknesses 
and  superficial  impressions  of  tenants 
that  he  trusts  to  gain  his  selfish  ends. 
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by  persuading  them  to  overlook  the 
really  substantial  qualities  which  they 
have  a right  to  expect  in  their  apart- 
ments? Does  he  not  resort  to  needless 
embellishment  and  often  worthless 
sham  to  disguise  the  absence  of  honest 
reality?  Tenants  of  apartments  are 
made  perfectly  familiar  with  the  glow- 
ing specification  of  the  “ornamental” 


apartment  houses  in  this  country  is  their 
method  of  financing.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  professional  real  estate 
operator,  especially  he  who  operates  in 
the  houses  of  moderate  size  and  cost, 
is  entirely  responsible  for  the  frothy 
condition  of  this  type  of  structure.  This 
argument  is  good  in  that  it  states  the 
effects  of  present  conditions,  but  weak 


REAR  OF  FEHLERSTRASSE  3,  BERLIN. 

Showing  the  care  which  is  bestowed  in  Berlin  on  the  appearance  of  the  backs  of  apartment  houses. 


entrance  with  its  electric  globes,  the 
marble  wainscot  in  the  entrance  hall,  the 
handsome  decorations  on  ceiling  and 
wall,  but  hardly  a word  is  said  about 
the  convenience  of  plan,  the  substantial 
construction,  the  safety  of  the  inmates 
in  the  event  of  fire  and  the  generally 
appropriate  appearance  of  the  premises. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  argued  that  the 
great  drawback  to  more  substantial 


in  that  it  does  not  reveal  the  causes  there- 
of. The  same  argument  might,  with  equal 
justice,  be  advanced  to  explain  the  gen- 
erally bad  condition  of  American  poli- 
tics. They  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  hands 
of  professional  politicians  who  have 
brought  them  to  the  low  estate  in  which 
we  see  them.  But  admission  of  the 
existence  of  graft  in  politics  does  not 
secure  us  immunity  from  the  evil  ef- 
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fects  of  the  system,  because  such  admis- 
sion does  not  strike  at  its  foundation,  any 
more  than  an  admission  of  the  compara- 
tive worthlessness  of  the  bulk  of  our 
apartments  saves  us  from  more  of 
the  same  sort  of  product  and  its  bane- 
ful economic  effect.  The  professional 
exploiter  of  real  estate  has  made  it 
his  business  to  push  his  wares  to  the 
utmost  for  precisely  the  reasons  that 
the  professional  politician  plies  his  trade. 
Both  of  them  fill  a need,  badly,  it  is  true, 
but  profitably  to  themselves.  They  con- 
tinue to  control  their  respective  situa- 
tions because  no  one  is  interested  enough 
and  bold  enough  to  dislodge  them.  The 
voice  that  should  be  loudest  in  protest 
is  silent,  that  of  the  public  opinion.  The 
silence  is  not  an  enforced  one,  it  is  one 
of  ignorance.  The  public  certainly  is 
concerned  about  where  it  lives.  It  is 
in  need  of  enlightenment  but  knows  not 
that  there  is  a better  way  or  who  could 
be  instrumental  in  finding  that  better 
way.  The  public  needs  to  be  instructed 
to  be  more  interested  in  the  matter  of 
better  housing  conditions.  This  deeper 
interest  once  aroused  will  take  care  of 
its  own  development. 

The  real  impediment  to  stimulating 
this  deeper  interest  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  apartment  house  architecture, 
which  forms  so  large  a part  of  the  pres- 
ent building  activity  of  our  largest 
cities,  is  not  the  method  of  financing  or 
the  kind  of  individuals  who  formulate 
the  requirements  which  govern  their 
planning  and  designing.  These  influ- 
ences, as  already  marked,  merely  ex- 
plain the  results.  The  obstacle  is  rather 
to  be  sought  in  the  lack  of  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  only  body  who 
are  in  a position  to  reform  with  author- 
ity in  such  matters — the  architectural 
profession.  Would  not  this  subject  be 
worthy  of  discussion  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects?  The  small  por- 
tion of  the  enormous  total  of  apartment 
houses  erected  annually  which  it  falls 
to  the  lot  of  architects  in  good  standing 
to  design,  is  only  too  plainly  an  admis- 
sion of  the  lack  of  professional  initiative 
in  a field  of  building  activity  which  is 


large  enough  to  engage  the  active  and 
continued  attention  of  a large  number 
of  architects  who  now  suffer  for  lack 
of  business.  The  statistics  of  the  num- 
ber and  cost  of  the  apartment  houses 
built  during  1909  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  alone  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this  activity.  There  were 
459  of  them  at  a cost  of  over  seventy 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  time  is  bound  to  come  when  the 
erection  of  'such  a quantity  of  these 


Detail  of  Main  and  Service  Entrances,  Fehler- 
strasse  3,  Berlin. 

structures  in  a second  and  third  rate 
manner  will  cease  to  be  profitable 
enough  to  attract  capital  with  the  facil- 
ity which  at  oresent  prevails.  Then  the 
methods  which  now  obtain  of  rushing 
them  up  and  selling  them  at  as  great  a 
profit  as  possible  on  their  rental  returns 
will  no  longer  be  possible.  The  effect 
of  an  already  large  supply  of  such  struc- 
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tures  fast  deteriorating  with  dispropor- 
tionate cost  of  maintenance  will  have  be- 
come a warning  to  further  investment  in 
the  same  line.  Meanwhile  land  values 
will  have  continued  to  rise  until  they  will 
have  reached  an  altogether  artificial  limit, 
when  the  net  return  on  the  investment 


buildings  of  this  class,  which  can  be 
operated  and  maintained  more  econom- 
ically and  which  are  less  subject  to  de- 
terioration, and  consequently  of  the 
greatest  permanence  and  flexibility  of 
interior  arrangement  as  well  as  of  con- 
formable external  appearance. 


APARTMENT  HOUSE  FRONTS  IN  CHARLOTTENBURG,  BERLIN. 

Albert  Gessner,  Architect. 

This  is  a continuation  of  the  street  scene  shown  on  the  frontispiece  and  further  continued  on 

the  opposite  page. 


will  entirely  cease  to  be  profitable.  When 
that  time  comes  there  is  bound  to  result 
an  economic  readjustment  which  will 
demand  the  serious  attention  of  men 
whose  aim  it  will  have  to  be  to  produce 


This  is,  of  course,  looking  somewhat 
into  the  future,  but  present  conditions 
point  unfailingly  towards  that  consum- 
mation. Simi-lar  tendencies  obtain  in 
some  classes  of  commercial  structures, 
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GROLMANSTRASSE  3,  CHARLOTTENBURG,  BERLIN. 

Albert  Gessner,  Architect. 


provement  has  meant  for  apartments 
merely  certain  modifications  dictated  by 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  these  structures.  The  law  has 
laid  down  a more  exacting  code  of  re- 


building 


codes  have  simply  provided 
temporary  relief  from  former  barbaric 
conditions.  It  is  not  the  law  which  can 
fundamentally  reform  from  the  present 
practice  of  rapidly  throwing  together 


but  nowhere  to  the  extent  observable 
in  our  thousands  of  apartment  houses. 
There  has,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  been 
a general  improvement  in  architecture 
and  building  construction  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  decade,  but  that  im- 


quirements,  it  is  true,  for  buildings  in- 
habited by  more  than  three  families,  but 
these  requirements  while  salutary  in 
their  immediate  efifect  have  led  to  no 
fundamental  change  of  attitude  towards 
the  problem  of  the  apartment  house.  The 
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A PICTURESQUE  COMPOSITION  NOT  WITHOUT  DIGNITY  IN  SPITE  OF  ITS  DOMESTICITY. 
Charlottenburg,  Berlin.  Albert  Gessner,  Architect. 
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a collection  of  indifferent  materials  ac- 
cording to  the  cheapest  possible  scheme 
and  covering  the  whole  with  a layer  of 
tawdry  veneer  which  lasts  long  enough 
to  make  its  impression  on  the  pros- 
pective victim.  Only  a sound  public 
opinion,  backed  up  by  competent  ex- 
pert interest,  can  accomplish  lasting 
good. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  buildings 
on  which  the  services  of  an  architect 
are  moi;e  a matter  of  technical  judgment 
than  of  artistic  talent,  requiring  his 
keenest  discrimination  between  various 
alternatives  of  economy.  Such  build- 
ings are,  for  example,  those  built  to 
house  some  commercial  interest,  a fac- 
tory, department  store  or  an  office 
building,  or  those  erected  primarily  for 
investment,  e.  g.,  a hotel  or  an  apart- 
ment house. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  of  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  buildings,  all  have  re- 
ceived considerable  competent  architec- 
tural attention  except  the  last — the 
apartment  house — of  which  we  are  here 
treating,  and  especially  that  kind  of 
apartment  house  which  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  this  kind  of  building  construc- 
tion. Our  illustrations  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  way  the  Germans  are 
building  the  sort  of  structures  we  have 
in  mind,  both  as  to  size  and  as  to  cost. 
The  apartment  house  at  the  corner  of 
Bismarckstrasse  and  Grolmanstrasse  in 
Charlottenburg  is  a good  instance  of  a 
corner  apartment  house.  Charlotten- 
burg bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  center  of  Berlin  as  Harlem  does  to 
the  center  of  New  York.  It  is  reached 
in  less  than  a half  hour  by  trolley  from 
Unter  den  Linden,  and  in  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  by  train.  During  the  past  five 
years  this  section  has  grown  into  a large 
apartment  house  district.  The  view  of 
this  house  shows  that  ample  as  are  the 
apartments  nothing  has  been  wasted  to 
make  the  enterprise  a paying  invest- 
ment, the  entire  basement  being  occu- 
pied as  shops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
space  in  the  rear,  which  is  given  over  to 
the  janitor’s  apartment.  The  house, 
being  on  the  corner,  every  apartment 
enjoys  an  unusual  degree  of  privacy. 
The  house  is  of  a much  more  expensive 


kind  than  that  of  the  Fehlerstrasse, 
with  which  these  remarks  were  intro- 
duced. An  entrance  on  each  street  con- 
ducts up  a short  flight  of  steps  to  a plat- 
form from  which  the  elevator  is  entered. 
The  public  portion  of  the  apartment  is 
arranged  around  a Diele  or  reception  hall 
leading  from  the  private  entrance  hail 
and  entirely  cut  off  from  the  sleeping 
rooms  and  service ; long,  dark  halls  are 
avoided,  and  the  servants  are  entirely 
isolated,  using  their  own  entrance  and 
staircase  and  landing  in  the  end  of  the 
apartment  opposite  the  kitchen.  An  in- 
terior court  ( Nebenhof ) about  sixteen 
feet  square  lights  the  staircases,  recep- 
tion hall,  bath  and  toilets  of  each  apart- 
ment. With  this  word  of  explanation 
of  the  planning  the  floor  plans  will  be 
intelligible. 

If  the  plan  of  this  house  seems  care- 
fully studied  the  exterior  bespeaks  even 
greater  attention.  The  first  impression 
is  of  an  extremely  interesting  composi- 
tion of  architectural  masses,  more  in- 
formal than  we  are  accustomed  to, 
perhaps,  but  well  considered  withal. 
The  roof  treatment  is  always  a con- 
spicuous feature  of  German  buildings 
and  apartment  houses  are  not  neglected 
in  this  respect.  The  irregular  shape  and 
spacing  of  the  window  openings  add 
their  share  to  the  total  effect  of  pic- 
turesqueness, while  the  almost  universal 
practice  in  Germany  of  finishing  rough 
brick  walls  with  stucco  or  cement,  saves 
from  the  appearance  of  riotousness,  a 
species  of  treatment  which  is  at  times 
very  animated.  Some  of  their  facades, 
however,  retain  all  of  their  free  and 
charming  domesticity  and  combine  with 
it  a certain  solid  dignity;  that  on  page 
212  and  one  by  Paul  Lewy  on  page  216 
will  illustrate  what  is  meant. 

In  these  German  apartment  houses 
there  is  the  fulfillment  of  a promise 
which  exists  equally  for  this  country. 
The  designs  bear  the  earmarks  of  the 
trained  architect.  They  are  conscien- 
tious, thoroughly  workmanlike  accom- 
plishments, honestly  and  substantially 
constructed  and  have  an  intrinsic  as  well 
as  a sociological  value.  Can  we  say  as 
much  for  American  apartment  houses? 

H.  W.  Frohne. 


ELEVATOR  APARTMENT  HOUSES,  ONE  OF  WHICH  IS  SHOWN  IN  PLANS  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


Corner  Bismarckstrasse  and  Grolmannstrasse,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin. 


HOUSE  FRONT,  FRIEDENAU,  BERLIN.  GROLMANSTRASSE  FRONTS,  CHARLOTTENBURG,  SHOWING 

Paul  Lewy,  Architect.  FORMAL  PLANTING  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  HOUSES. 

Albert  Gessner,  Architect. 
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ARCHITECT’S  MODEL  OF  HOUSE  IN  NIEBUHRSTRASSE  2.  NIEBUHRSTRASSE  2. 

Charlottenburg,  Berlin.  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.  Albert  Gessner,  Architect. 


Factories  and  Their  Fire  Protection 


Architects  and  builders  are  slowly  en- 
tering upon  a new  phase  of  their  account- 
ability. Just  as  the  architect,  whose 
primary  impulse  is  that  of  the  artist,  has 
been  compelled,  in  the  interest  of  his 
clients  largely,  to  master  the  technique  of 
the  builder,  so  both  the  architect  and  the 
builder  are  now  being  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect their  clients  in  the  matter  of  the  fire 
hazard.  The  enormous  aggregate  of  the 
American  fire  waste,  which  contrasts  us 
so  unfavorably  with  European  prudence, 
is  beginning  to  cripple  and  impoverish  us 
as  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
once  believed  to  be  inexhaustible,  are 
ceasing  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  our 
habitual  extravagance.  The  common  no- 
tion that  the  insurance  companies  pay  the 
cost  of  fires  is  gradually  giving  way  to 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  merely  the  collectors  and 
distributors  of  the  fire  tax.  They  must 
recover  from  the  public  the  sums  they 
pay  out  in  losses,  plus  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting their  business  and  a reasonable 
interest  upon  their  capital.  If  they  could 
not  do  this  there  would  be  no  business 
of  underwriting,  and  sufferers  from  fire 
would  be  relieved  only  by  direct  assess- 
ment upon  their  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bors. It  is  not  certain  that  a year  or  two 
of  such  direct  assessment  would  not  be 
an  admirable  educative  experiment.  At 
present  the  cost  of  the  fire  tax  is 
merged  with  everything  we  eat  and 
drink  and  wear,  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they 
bear  it. 

This  is  no  longer  true  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  however.  The  manu- 
facturer now  realizes  that  he  pays  a tax 
directly  related  in  amount  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  building  he  occupies  and 
the  nature  of  his  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses ; and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
pays  for  the  carelessness  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors. If  he  cannot  shift  this  burden  by 
passing  it  along  to  the  users  of  his  prod- 
uct, merged  quietly  in  the  selling  price 
of  his  goods,  then  he  must  pay  it  out  of 


his  profits,  which  cripples  him  in  the 
competitive  struggle. 

The  manufacturer  now  clearly  sees  the 
state  of  affairs  and  expects  the  architects 
and  builders  he  employs  to  see  it  also. 
If,  after  his  factory  is  completed,  he 
finds  that  points  respecting  the  fire  haz- 
ard have  been  ignored  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  structural  qualification 
now  too  late  to  alter,  he  is  doomed  to  pay 
a fire  tax,  which  forethought,  with  per- 
haps no  additional  expense,  might  have 
avoided,  he  may  be  considerably  dis- 
turbed by  it.  Oftentimes  structural  de- 
fects (not  mechanical,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  fire  hazard),  or  the  unwise 
location  of  hazardous  factory  processes, 
cannot  be  overcome  after  the  completion 
of  the  building  by  the  addition  of  special 
fire  protection.  In  such  cases  these  de- 
fects operate  as  a fixed  charge  upon  the 
property  and  contents  as  long  as  the 
building  stands. 

Fire  protection  engineering  is  coming 
to  be  a profession  by  itself,  but,  after  all, 
its  chief  distinguishing  quality  is  com- 
mon sense.  The  principal  demand  is 
that  the  architect  and  builder  should  have 
a consciousness  of  the  fire  hazard ; for 
up  to  this  time  very  few  of  them  have 
thought  much  about  it.  With  the  thought 
of  the  importance  of  this  item  in  their 
minds,  no  grievous  blundering  is  possi- 
ble, and  technical  advice  on  specific  fea- 
tures can  generally  be  had  without 
charge  from  fire  protection  engineers  in 
the  service  of  the  various  underwriters’ 
inspection  departments  having  jurisdic- 
tion. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  article  to  set  out 
certain  fundamental  principles  which 
may  serve  as  a basis  of  approach  for 
those  who  have  at  yet  given  no  thought 
to  the  subject. 

Experience  in  fire  protection  engineer- 
ing suggests  three  points  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  planning  a factory: 

(i)  There  should  be  as  little  combus- 
tible material  as  possible  used  in  its  con- 
struction and  equipment. 
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Alternate  Method. 

Hods  if  used  may  be 
sharpened  and  driven  and 
fastened  with  heavy  staple 
Atleast  H in  of  plaster  — 
outside  the  lath . 2 coat  work 
Between  rods  or  channels 
wrap  lower  flande  with 
piece  of  metal  lath  to 
provide  ample  thickness 
of  plaster  over  flange  . 


Floor  Plank 
'-Channel  punched 
for  2in. wire  nails. 

■ '--Metal  lath  to  be  well 
stapled  on  to  the  wood . 

in.  rod  or  ^in  . 
channel  spaced 
every  18  in.  where 
beam  is  more 
than  10  in.  deep. 

Metal  lath  to  be  wired 
to  channel  or  rod. 


Can  be  cut  away  for 
hangers  and  pointed 
r'.-f.  up  after  hangers  are 
' jk  - l in  place. 


3 in. to  5 in.  Plank  grooved 
■Tin.  Boards  for  hardwood  splines  


Main  Girder  orTimber,  6ft. to  lOft.on  centres 
Fig.  2. 

tin  Boards  3 in  to  5in.  Plank 


Girder  Timber  or  Main  Truss 


SUGGESTION  FOR  FIREPROOFING  STEEL 
BEAMS. 


Fig.  3. 


DETAIL  OF  SCUPPERS. 

I in  Boards,  single  or  double 

|j2  in  x^8in  to^l4in.  |j|joists|j|  16  in  |j|o.c  f|| 


j- 

•Girder  or  truss  member 
Fig.  1. 

UNDESIRABLE  CONSTRUCTION. 


Fig.  1.  Note  the  large  expanse  of  wooden 
surfaces  exposed  to  fire  and  the  fact  that  a 
slight  fire  which  may  burn  no  more  than  % inch 
from  each  side  of  the  joists  practically  destroys 
their  strength,  whereas  a similar  fire  burning 
under  purlins  or  timbers  illustrated  in  Figs. 
2 and  3 may  do  but  little  injury  to  them. 


GOOD  TYPES  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Fig.  2 illustrates  plank  directly  on  timbers  or 
girders  not  usually  over  10  feet  on  centre. 

Fig.  3 is  a type  where  trusses,  posts  or  girders 
are  widely  spaced,  necessitating  use  of  purlins 
to  support  planks. 

Note  that  an  8 x 12-inch,  purlin  has  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  wood  to  six  2 x 8-inch  joists 
spaced  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  that  the  latter  expose 
108  square  inches  of  surface  to  a fire  as  com- 
pared with  32  square  inches  in  the  former. 

(2)  Each  floor  should  be  absolutely 
cut  off  from  every  other  floor,  and  each 
section  from  every  other  section,  so  that 
fire  may  not  communicate. 

(3)  Every  part  of  the  factory  should 
be  equipped  with  extinguishing  appa- 
ratus. 

It  is  obvious  that  a factory  of  rein- 
forced concrete  will  present  certain  ad- 
vantages respecting  the  fire  hazard  over 
the  slow-burning  or  “mill-construction” 
type ; although  the  latter  is  preferred  by 
many  manufacturers  as  presenting  more 
convenient  surfaces  for  the  attachment 
of  pulleys,  shafting  and  machinery. 
Slow-burning  construction  is  not  unde- 
sirable if  properly  safeguarded  and  pro- 
tected. 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  rein- 
forced concrete  appear  when  we  con- 
sider that  with  such  construction  every 
floor  may,  by  avoidance  of  vertical  open- 
ings through  it,  be  made  practically  a fire 
wall.  The  floors  being  incombustible,  a 
fire  in  any  story  may  generally  be  con- 
fined to  it.  In  the  old-type  factory,  hav- 
ing open  elevator  shafts  and  belt  open- 
ings from  floor  to  floor,  fire  quickly  ran 
from  story  to  story  and  was  soon  beyond 
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control  of  the  firemen.  It  is  essential 
that  in  all  factories,  of  whatever  type  of 
construction,  stairs,  elevators  and  belts 
be  placed  in  fireproof  enclosures,  with 
openings  to  each  floor  protected  by  fire 
doors  or  shutters.  If,  in  addition  to  the 
omission  of  all  vertical  openings,  provi- 
sion be  made  to  drain  the  floors  through 
scuppers  set  into  the  outside  walls,  the 
possibility  of  water  damage  to  goods  or 
materials  on  floors  below  is  much  less- 
ened. The  standard  form  of  brick  or 
concrete  stair  and  elevator  tower  may 
also  serve  this  purpose.  If  the  building, 
as  a whole,  is  of  fire-resistive  material,  it 
naturally  presents  less  fuel  upon  which  a 
fire  may  feed,  and  there  is  therefore  less 
chance  of  a serious  fire  if  for  any  reason 
the  extinguishing  agents  are  temporarily 
disabled.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  buildings  are  often  destroyed 
by  the  burning  of  their  combustible  con- 
tents, and  in  all  types  of  mills  and  fac- 
tories the  floor  areas  should  be  kept 
down  to  the  minimum  limit  consonant 
with  convenience  and  economic  operation 
of  the  plant.  These  areas  should  be  di- 
vided by  fire  walls,  all  openings  in  which 
should  be  protected  by  standard  self- 
closing fire  doors.  These  precautions  min- 
imize the  danger  of  a rapid  spread  of  fire 
horizontally.  All  mill-constructed  build- 
ings, if  of  large  area,  should  be  divided 
into  sections  by  special  fire  walls  ex- 
tending above  the  roof  and  out  beyond 
the  walls  on  either  side. 

Whether  exposed  to  possible  fire  from 
adjacent  buildings  or  not,  there  should 
be  no  wooden  frames  or  trim  about  the 
windows.  Window  frames  should  be  of 
metal,  fitted  with  sashes  of  wired  glass, 
for  under  strong  draught  fire  frequently 
creeps  up  outside  from  story  to  story  by 
means  of  the  windows,  consuming  the 
wood  trim  and  igniting  contents  of  the 
building  on  each  floor.  Metal  window 
frames  are  now  constructed  that  they 
will  stand  very  considerable  exposure  to 
fire  without  buckling  or  releasing  the 
glass,  and  their  liberal  use  in  all  varieties 
of  buildings  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The 
sashes  may  be  operated  as  conveniently 
as  those  of  any  other  window. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  sug- 
gestions made  for  fire  walls,  stair  and 


elevator  enclosures,  and  window  open- 
ings are  as  applicable  to  buildings  of 
mill  or  slow-burning  construction  as  to 
those  of  concrete.  They  should  be  fol- 
lowed, as  far  as  possible,  in  all  factory 
construction  and  in  mercantile  buildings 
as  well. 

Mill  or  slow-burning  construction  pre- 
sents its  own  inherent  problems.  Enough 
wood  must  be  used  to  insure  strength 
and  stability,  but  superfluous  wood 
should  be  avoided.  It  matters  very  much 
as  to  just  how  the  quantity  of  timber 
used  may  be  disposed.  The  guiding 
thought  of  the  architect  should  be  to  pre- 
sent to  fire  attack  the  least  practicable 
amount  of  wood  surface. 

P'or  example,  a mill  planned  with 
heavy  beams,  eight  to  eleven  feet  on  cen- 
ters of  continuous  spans  from  wall  to 
post  or  post  to  post  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet,  is  infinitely  more  desir- 
able than  one  of  miscalled  mill  construc- 
tion having  longitudinal  girders  resting 
upon  posts  on  which  girders  are  placed 
four  feet  or  less  on  centers.  The  latter 
construction  not  only  adds  to  the  exposed 
wood  surfaces  which  may  be  attacked 
by  fire,  but  the  disposal  of  the  timbers 
obstructs  the  action  of  sprinklers  and 
prevents  the  sweeping  of  hose  streams 
from  one  side  of  the  mill  to  the  other. 

No  architect  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  fire  hazard  will  ever  plan  for  either 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  occupancy 
those  undesirable  fire-boxes  known  as 
“Hght-joisted”  buildings.  Light  joists 
or  rafters  two  or  three  inches  in  width, 
spaced  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  on  cen- 
ters, ignite  and  burn  like  kindling.  Their 
numerous  corners  furnish  projections  for 
easy  ignition.  The  menace  of  such  con- 
struction is  generally  aggravated  by 
sheathing  under  the  joists.  This  pro- 
vides a series  of  wooden  cells,  pervaded 
with  concealed  spaces  in  which  fire  may 
riot  and  lodge  and  dodge  extinguishment 
until  the  floor  or  roof  is  burned  through. 
By  the  same  token  partitions  of  light 
wood  should  be  avoided. 

Timber  posts  offer  greater  resistance 
to  fire  than  wrought  iron,  steel  or  cast- 
iron  pillars,  and  are  preferable  in  mill 
construction.  Experiments  made  for  the 
Boston  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Fire  In- 
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FIRE  IN  A BUILDING  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  stability  of  the  single  8 x 10-inch  wooden  timber  was  not  affected,  although  the  10-inch  steel  beams  saggi 
and  were  twisted  to  a degree  which  required  rebuilding.  The  wooden  beam  was  used  because  not  enough  steel  hi 
been  ordered  to  complete  the  work  promptly.  In  rebuilding,  wooden  beams  were  used  throughout. 
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surance  Company  at  the  United  States 
Arsenal  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  show  that 
sound  timber  posts  of  the  proportion  cus- 
tomarily used  in  mill  work  yield  by  direct 
crushing  and  not  by  crippling ; the 
strength  being  directly  as  the  area  of 
cross-section  at  the  smallest  part.  The 
columns  yielded  at  about  four  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch,  con- 
firming the  general  practice  of  allowing 
six  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch  as  a 
safe  load.  Square  columns  are  there- 
fore one-fourth  stronger  than  round  ones 
of  the  same  diameter,  and  do  not  en- 
croach to  any  appreciable  extent  upon 
the  floor  space.  It  is  the  general  practice 
to  bore  a hole  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  along  the  axis  of  the  column 
to  reduce  checking.  This  should  be  done 
in  any  event,  for  if  posts  of  unseasoned 
wood  should  by  any  chance  be  painted, 
varnished  or  filled,  they  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  dry  rot  if  unventilated.  The 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  has 
recently  published  a report  by  one  of  its 
members,  Prof.  Ira  H.  Woolson,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  descriptive  of  the  col- 
lapse of  a building  in  New  York  City 
from  this  disease  of  fermentation  of  un- 
seasoned posts. 

In  machine  shops  and  other  plants  re- 
quiring exceptionally  heavy  floor  con- 
struction above  the  ground  level,  steel 
beams  are  frequently  called  into  service. 
With  these,  if  wide  spacings  of  from 
seven  to  twelve  and  one-half  feet  are 
maintained,  the  advantages  of  standard 
mill  construction  are  not  forfeited  if  the 
steel  members  are  suitably  fireproofed. 
Desired  floor  stiffness  between  beams 
may  be  secured  by  making  floors  of  two- 
inch  joists  on  edge  spiked  together,  the 
thickness  of  the  floors  varying  with  the 
loads  and  span  from  five  to  eight  inches 
or  more.  This  floor  being  practically  a 
single  unit,  provision  must  be  made  for 
longitudinal  contraction  by  making  a 
continuous  joist  in  the  under  flooring  at 
intervals,  with,  of  course,  arrangement 
for  tying  the  building  together. 

One  thickness  of  hard,  close-grained 
floor  boards,  laid  over  planks  with  two 
layers  of  resin-sized  paper  between,  is  a 
good  floor.  A method  that  is  growing  in 
favor  in  high-class  factories  is  to  lay  a 


board  flooring  diagonally  or  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  plank  and  over  that  a top  floor 
of  brick  or  maple,  laid  lengthwise.  This 
intermediate  floor  gives  great  resistance 
to  the  lateral  strain  or  vibration.  It  can 
be  made  of  cheap  lumber,  and  in  many 
factories  is  well  worth  the  additional 
cost. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  steel  beams 
or  posts  are  used  they  should  be  proper- 
ly protected.  As  steel  or  wrought  iron, 
when  heated,  will  fail  by  buckling  or 
bending  before  an  equivalent  beam  or 
post  of  wood  will  be  dangerously  affect- 
ed, it  is  of  importance  that  steel  mem- 
bers essentia]  to  the  stability  of  the.  struc- 
ture be  fireproofed ; otherwise  a fire  in  a 
lower  story  may  bring  down  in  wreck 
everything  above  it.  Where  steel  beams 
support  wooden  floors  they  must  be  fire- 
proofed if  they  are  to  resist  fire  as  well 
as  the  floors.  The  accompanying  cut 
gives  in  detail  an  inexpensive  method  of 
protecting  steel  beams,  and  this  is  also 
applicable  to  wrought  iron  or  steel  col- 
umns. A more  substantial  method  is 
usually  advisable  for  the  latter,  however, 
and  protection  against  mechanical  injury 
near  the  floor  should  be  provided. 

There  is  another  matter  which  should 
never  escape  consideration  in  building  a 
factory.  This  is  the  special  fire  hazards 
incident  to  the  character  of  the  factory 
product.  The  picker  room  of  the  cotton 
mill  is  a luminous  example,  where  fire 
frequently  occurs  from  foreign  sub- 
stances striking  the  pickers  and  igniting 
by  the  accompanying  spark,  the  inflam- 
mable cotton.  Sufficient  statistics  are 
now  available  on  almost  every  well- 
known  manufacturing  process  to  indicate 
just  what  elements  in  such  process  are 
especially  susceptible  to  fire.  Bulwarked 
by  this  knowledge,  it  is  prudent  to  segre- 
gate from  the  principal  values  of  the 
factory  all  special  processes  demon- 
strated by  experience  to  be  especially 
hazardous.  This  does  not  mean  that  such 
processes  must  be  carried  on  in  separate 
buildings  at  the  cost  of  traveling  time 
anl  inconvenience.  The  problem  of  se- 
gregation can  now  be  met  without  shift- 
ing the  process  out  of  its  logical  place  in 
the  routine  of  manufacture.  In  a fire- 
proofed factory  only  a separate  room, 
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STAIRWAY  OP  REINFORCED  CONCRETE. 

May  be  built  with  safety  treads  to  prevent  wear  and  protect  edges  of 
concrete.  Applicable  to  any  type  of  factory  building.  A safe  means  of 
exit  or  for  access  to  upper  floors  with  hose  streams.  It  makes  possible  per- 
fect separation  of  each  floor  from  the  others. 
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or,  at  best,  a separate  floor,  is  needed. 
The  manufacturer  who,  once  when  he 
had  a fire  in  some  room  where  volatile 
oils,  for  example,  were  used  commonly 
lost  half  his  plant,  or,  at  any  rate,  so 
drenched  his  premises  with  water  as  to 
make  a fortnight’s  suspension  necessary, 


guishment  without  a drop  coming 
through  below.  The  water  runs  as  harm- 
lessly from  it  as  from  the  deck  of  a ship. 

In  mill  construction,  it  is  easy  to  fire- 
proof the  floors  and  ceilings  of  any  room 
in  which  quick,  flashy  fires  are  liable  to 
occur.  In  the  picker  rooms  of  cotton 


Showing  building  gutted  by  exposure  to  fire.  If  windows  had  been  of 
wired  glass  in  metal  frames,  it  is  probable  that  fire  might  have  been 
kept  out  of  many  of  the  stories,  and  the  contents  therein  saved. 


can  now,  if  he  likes,  so  dispose  that  haz- 
ard as  to  have  a fire  every  other  day 
without  disturbing  the  other  parts  of  the 
factory.  The  modern  fireproof  room, 
equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers,  hav- 
ing a slightly  pitched  floor  and  scuppers 
at  the  walls,  can  be  flooded  for  fire  extin- 


mills  a similar  protection  to  that  above 
suggested  for  steel  beams  is  often  used, 
the  metal  lath  being  applied  directly  to 
under  side  of  the  planking  and  around 
the  beams. 

With  the  general  outline  so  far  given 
for  his  guidance,  the  architect  or  builder 


FACTORIES  AND  THEIR  FIRE  PROTECTION. 


will  have  before  him  the  main  points  in 
building  construction  for  the  protection 
of  his  clients  respecting  the  fire  hazard. 
A consciousness  and  proper  considera- 
tion of  them  may  save  many  dollars  in 
insurance  premiums  and  at  the  same  time 


cies.  These  may  appear  to  be  outside  the 
proper  province  of  the  architect,  but  his 
knowledge  of  their  character  and  im- 
portance will  help  vastly  in  the  conven- 
ience of  their  installation,  and  a little 
preliminary  thought  about  them  may 


Showing  satisfactory  fire  retardant  service  of  wired  glass  in  metal  win- 
dow frames.  Warehouse  across  20-ft.  alley  was  totally  destroyed.  Win- 
dows toward  rear  shown  boarded  up  were  broken  when  side  wall  of  burn- 
ing building  fell. 


provide  an  attractive  risk  that  with  suit- 
able further  protection  can  hardly,  under 
any  circumstances,  prove  a total  loss. 
There  remains,  however,  after  observ- 
ance of  the  points  of  construction,  con- 
sideration of  the  fire-extinguishing  agen- 


save  much  tearing  out  and  minor  recon- 
struction. The  architects  who  led  the 
van  in  providing  shafts,  channels  and 
runways  for  electric  wires  before  such 
conveniences  were  demanded  by  inspec- 
tors, saved  their  clients  much  annoyance. 
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It  is  obvious  to  any  well-informed  per- 
son that  the  manufacturer  who  to-day 
builds  without  provision  for  automatic 
sprinkler  protection  almost  wilfully  en- 
dangers not  only  his  plant,  hut  the  lives 
of  his  employees.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  building  be  fireproofed.  Fireproof 
is  but  a relative  term.  Buildings  of  fire- 
proof construction  are  often  wrecked 
and  ruined  by  the  burning  of  their  con- 
tents. Provision  must  be  made  for  the 
extinguishment  of  a fire  the  moment  it 
starts.  Automatic  sprinklers  will  do  this 
if  properly  installed  with  an  adequate 
water  supply.  Where  a sprinkler  system 
fails  it  will  in  almost  every  case  be  found 
to  have  been  somehow  neglected  previ- 
ous to  the  fire.  Automatic  sprinklers, 
with  their  increasing  adoption,  have  al- 
most eliminated  a kind  of  fire  which 
used  to  be  especially  destructive,  name- 
ly, explosions  of  gaseous  products  gene- 
rated by  previous  slow  and  imperfect 
combustion  in  stock  or  goods.  Automatic 
sprinkler  protection  should  therefore  be 
considered  imperative  and  intelligently 
provided  for,  and  all  concealed  spaces 
or  places  difficult  to  protect  properly  by 
such  a system  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  Vast  inconvenience  may  be  ob- 
viated by  architects  and  builders  giving 
thought  to  this  point.  Ample  water  sup- 
ply for  the  average  factory  demands  two 
independent  sources.  One  should  be  by 
gravity  and  of  sufficient  volume  and 
pressure  to  afford  a good  supply  until 
the  secondary  supply  can  be  drawn  upon. 
Pumps,  tanks  and  other  details  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article ; nor  are 
fire-pails  and  hand  chemical  extinguish- 
ers, which  need  no  advance  provision, 
being  placed  in  any  convenient  or  desir- 
able location. 


Tbe  architect  should  give  thought  :o 
a stand-pipe  system,  however,  in  fac- 
tories of  three  stories  or  higher.  They 
are  invaluable  for  carrying  water  for 
hose  streams  to  upper  floors,  thus  mak- 
ing unnecessary  the  handling  of  hose  on 
ladders  or  in  stairways,  which  is  diffi- 
cult and  often  entails  costly  delay.  They 
should  ordinarily  be  placed  in  the  main 
stair  towers,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  wall  from  the  rooms 
or  buildings  they  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect. Where  buildings  are  near  enough 
each  other  for  the  roofs  to  afford  van- 
tage points  for  use  of  hose  streams, 
stand-pipes  should  be  extended  to  supply 
roof  hydrants. 

In  factories  having  loose  combustible 
stock  in  process,  an  equipment  of  small 
linen  hose  on  each  floor  is  invaluable.  It 
is  best  to  supply  this  from  an  indepen- 
dent system  of  small  pipes.  It  may  then 
be  available  in  case  water  is  temporarily 
shut  off  the  sprinklers ; or  in  final  ex- 
tinguishment of  smouldering  sparks 
after  sprinklers  have  been  shut  off  to 
save  excessive  water  damage. 

T here  are  many  other  details  to  be 
considered  in  properly  protecting  a fac- 
tory from  fire,  but  they  are  details  in 
which  the  fire  protection  engineer  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  prevision  or  co-oper- 
ation of  the  architect.  If  the  points 
touched  upon  in  this  article  have  been 
made  clear  enough  to  enable  the  archi- 
tect or  builder  to  gain  a general  survey 
of  the  responsibilities  his  clients  are 
coming  to  impose  upon  frim,  the  absence 
of  technical  instruction  will  not  impair 
its  value. 

Franklin  FI.  Wentzvorth, 

Secretary  Natl.  Fire  Protection  Assn. 


The  Brooklyn  Heights  Casino 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMENT  OF  BLANK  WALL 


A quaintly  picturesque  and  highly  in- 
teresting edifice  in  red  brick  and  light 
limestone  must  arrest  the  gaze  of  every 
passer  through  Montague  Street,  near 
Hicks,  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York 
City.  In  this  neighborhood,  indeed,  the 
average  of  architectural  interest  is  high, 
for  the  “metropolitan  district.”  If  the 
wayfarer  who  is  “held  up”  by  this  par- 
ticular edifice  happens  to  be  a person 
given  to  analyzing  his  own  sensations 
and  emotions  in  the  presence  of  works 
of  architecture,  a process  which  involves 
some  analysis  of  the  works  of  architec- 
ture themselves,  he  will  be  moved  to  re- 
flection. 

One  of  his  reflections  will  be  apt  to  be, 
how  comparatively  happy  is  the  archi- 
tect whose  problem  allows  him  ample  ex- 
panses of  blank  wall.  Of  course,  to  get 
the  good  of  the  advantage,  he  must  not 
be  a blank  architect.  Melancholy  exam- 
ples are  not  wanting  of  blank  architects 
who  are  so  far  from  living  up  to  their 
privileges  in  the  article  of  blank  wall  that 
they  manage  not  to  “develop,”  but  to 
“devil  up”  their  expanses.  They  are 
possessed  by  the  necessity  of  “doing- 
something”  to  them.  So  far  are  they 
from  appreciating  what  one  of  Dickens’s 
characters  calls  “the  valley  of  peace  and 
quietness,”  that  they  go  to  work  to  make 
the  peaceful  expanse  as  fussy  and  un- 
easy as  if  there  had  been  laid  upon  them 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  occupying  it 
with  a huddle  of  windows.  Such  pieces 
of  inappreciation  we  all  know,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  to  name  them.  But  when 
the  other  kind  of  architect,  not  the  blank 
architect,  has  a scheme  which  enables 
him  to  introduce  a comfortable  breadth 
of  blank  wall,  the  beholders  of  his  work, 
if  of  a sensitive  and  grateful  constitu- 
tion, are  apt  to  rejoice  with  him.  Some 
of  our  most  welcome  architectural  ob- 
jects have  come  about  in  this  way. 

The  problems  are  not  very  numerous 
which  enable  or  justify  this  sort  of  treat- 


ment. But  when  one  of  them  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  right  designer  it  does 
not  fail  to  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  One  of  them  is  an 
art  gallery,  an  art  gallery  situated  on  the 
upper  floor  of  a building  of  which  the 
lower  floors  are  devoted  to  subordinate 
uses ; an  art  gallery  of  which  the  prime 
requisites  are  abundant  and  steady  light, 
which  can  be  best  obtained  from  over- 
head, and  abundant  wall  space,  undis- 
turbed by  side  lights,  for  the  exhibition 
of  pictures.  That  was,  in  effect,  the 
scheme  of  the  old  Academy  of  Design, 
in  Fourth  Avenue,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  it  was  carried  out  was  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  great  architectural 
success  of  that  building.  Be  it  that  the 
motive  was  taken,  frankly,  from  the 
Doge’s  Palace,  with  a modification  of  the 
two  lower  arcades,  and  with  the  omission 
of  the  rather  disfiguring  huge  windows 
which  in  the  original  cut  the  mosiac  of 
the  blank  third  story.  The  substitution 
for  these  in  the  modern  building  of  the 
decorated  bull’s  eyes,  with  the  variations 
of  color  in  the  diaper  of  the  stonework 
of  the  blank  story,  was  quite  adequate  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  wall.  It  is 
true  that  the  overhead  lighting  might 
have  been  more  perfectly  expressed.  But 
the  building  was  a great  success  all  the 
same,  and  the  blank  wall  counted  for  a 
great  deal  in  the  success. 

An  armory  is  another  building  in 
which  it  is  permissible  to  diminish  the 
openings  to  the  “irreducible  minimum” 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  forcible 
expression  to  the  expanse  of  wall.  This 
has  doubtless  been  best  and  most  thor- 
oughly done,  among  our  New  Fork  City 
armories,  in  that  which  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  did  for  a regiment  of  infantry, 
to  which  he  subsequently  adjoined  quar- 
ters for  a squadron  of  cavalry,  in  upper 
Park  Avenue.  Even  that  comparatively 
exemplary  work,  however,  would  have 
still  been  more  exemplary  if  the  architect 
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had  fully  lived  up  to  his  privilege  in  the 
way  of  reducing  his  apertures.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  any  of  his  com- 
petitors or  successors  in  the  same  line 
who  have  done  it  so  much  or  so  well.  A 
brewery  is  another  class  of  building 
which  offers  itself  as  available  for  the 
expression  of  blank  wall.  But  none  of 
our  local  breweries  has  fallen  into  artis- 
tic hands.  Caruerunt  sacro  vate. 

A safe-deposit  building  is  another  class 
of  structure  in  which,  both  practically 
and  for  the  purpose  of  appropriate  ex- 


parts of  all,  forming,  as  they  do,  the 
ultimate  abutments  not  only  of  the  walls 
which  end  at  them,  but  of  all  the  open- 
ings which  exert  any  lateral  pressure 
upon  these  walls.  And  in  the  Lexington 
Avenue  building  the  architect  felt  him- 
self constrained,  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
lay-out,  to  cut  the  biggest  and  most  im- 
portant hole  in  the  entire  building,  being 
the  main  entrance,  precisely  at  the  base 
of  the  angle,  which,  architecturally, 
should  have  been  the  most  unbroken 
mass  of  wall  in  the  structure.  In  the 


THE  EIGHTH  REGIMENT  ARMORY. 

Park  Avenue  and  94th  Street,  New  York.  John  R.  Thomas,  Architect. 


elusion,  it  is  evidently  desirable  to  re- 
duce the  openings  to  a minimum.  Mr. 
Ware  has  given  two  interesting  examples 
on  that  kind,  one  at  the  corner  of  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  Fifty-second  Street, 
and  another  at  the  corner  of  Seventh 
Avenue  and  Fifty-second  Street.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  say  that  the  latter,  which  is 
also  the  later,  shows  a great  advance 
upon  the  former  and  earlier.  Not  that 
the  earlier  is  otherwise  than  very  good, 
as  such  things  go,  but  it  is  manifest  that 
in  a building  of  this  kind  the  corners 
should  be  the  most  solid  and  fortified 


later  building  he  managed  to  shift  this 
feature  far  enough  from  the  corner  to 
give  its  arch  such  a visibly  sufficient  flank 
of  wall  on  each  side  as  would  effectually 
abut  it.  All  the  same,  it  had  evidently 
been  better  for  the  architectural  effect 
of  his  work  if  he  could  have  seen  his 
way  so  to  modify  the  “lay-out”  as  to 
bring  the  big  openings  at  the  center  of 
each  front  and  to  frame  them  in  the 
whole  height  and  expanse  of  the  wall. 

A theatre  is  another  problem  which 
invites  and  requires  a considerable  extent 
of  unbroken  wall,  at  least  in  all  cases  in 
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Manhattan  Storage  and  Warehouse  Company. 

52d  Street  and  7th  Avenue,  New  York. 

James  E.  Ware,  Architect. 

which  the  stage  wall  is  exteriorly  visible. 
Probably  no  discerning  inspector  of  the 
Seventh  Avenue  front,  properly  the  rear, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  ever 
passes  it  without  reflecting  how  very 
much  more  impressive  it  is  than  the 
Broadway  front.  I was  about  to  say 
that  the  Seventh  Avenue  front  is  not 
“architecturesque”  at  all.  But,  in  fact, 
it  is  architecture  in  the  sense  of  being 
disposed  and  considered  with  reference 
to  its  expression.  Here,  again,  the  main 
opening,  the  only  opening  under  the 
gable,  seems  rather  too  close  to  the  cor- 
ner for  the  best  effect.  But,  being  in- 
tended primarily  as  an  aperture  through 
which  whole  “scenes”  can  be  thrust  in,  it 
is  so  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height 
that  it  becomes  in  effect  a mere  slit, 
which  rather  punctuates  than  weakens 
the  solidity  and  massiveness  of  the  wall 
in  which  it  is  cut.  The  buttresses  are 
clearly  enough,  practically  necessary 
reinforcements  of  a wall  which,  by 
the  conditions  of  its  existence,  can  de- 


rive no  support  from  floor  beams.  They 
reinforce  it  also  to  the  eye  and  assist  the 
visible  assurance  of  stability,  which,  with 
the  sparing  but  appropriate  decorations 
of  the  cornice  and  the  gables,  make  this 
front,  blank  as  it  is,  one  of  the  welcome 
objects  of  Manhattan. 

The  buttressing  in  this  rear  wall  of 
the  Metropolitan,  as  a symptom  of  or- 
ganization and  design,  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  its  effectiveness, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  makes  so  much 
stronger  an  appeal  to  the  sensitive  be- 
holder than  the  Broadway  front  of  the 
same  edifice,  which  has  so  much  more  of 
the  ostentation  of  architectural  treat- 
ment and  so  much  less  of  the  reality.  But 
take  another  and  much  later  “stage  wall,” 
which  owes  nothing  whatever  to  the 
architect,  except  the  choice  of  material, 
for  good  brickwork.  I mean  the  stage 
wall  of  the  Hippodrome  on  West  Forty- 
third  Street.  This  is  nothing  but  a sheer 
cliff  of  brickwork,  in  which  the  breaks 
and  openings,  such  as  they  are,  simply 
interfere  with  the  total  effect,  instead  of 
promoting  it.  And  yet  what  an  impres- 
sive total  effect  it  is ! The  moral,  to  any 
architect  who  appreciates  “the  valley  of 
peace  and  quietness,”  is  obvious,  espe- 
cially if  he  have  a well-grounded  diffi- 
dence in  his  own  artistic  powers.  It  is 


Rear  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 

New  York. 

J.  C.  Cady,  Architect. 
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them,  to  the  right  observer,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  athletic  club,  the  athletic  club 
which  inwardly  requires  absolutely  blank 
and  blind  walls,  tennis  courts,  squash 
courts,  or  what  not,  lighted  entirely  from 
above,  and  presenting,  on  the  exterior, 
surfaces  to  be  “treated”  by  the  architect 
according  to  his  ability  and  sensibility. 
The  danger,  manifestly,  here  also,  is  of 
overtreatment.  It  happens  that  we  have 
several  exemplary  instances  in  this  class 
on  Manhattan  Island.  Nobody  is  in 
danger  of  overadmiring  Mr.  Croker’s 
original  athletic  Club,  at  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  which  he  subse- 
quently unloaded  on  the  municipality  as 
quarters  for  the  Board  of  Health,  to 
which  its  architecture  is  as  irrelevant  as 
to  its  original  purpose,  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  either.  Neither  is 
anybody  in  danger  of  admiring  anything 
in  the  successor  of  that  edifice  in  West 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  excepting  some  rather 
clever  and  characteristic  detail  in  terra- 
cotta. But  the  original  Racquet  Club,  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-fourth  Street,  designed  by 
Mr.  Thorpe  in  the  early  seventies,  was 
a building  full  of  character  and  interest. 
The  special  interest,  it  is  true,  consisted 
in  the  combination  of  metal  and  brick- 
work in  the  lower  story,  which  was  given 
over  to  shops,  in  the  bracketing  of  the 
roof,  and  in  the  combination  of  timber 
and  brickwork  in  the  projecting  oriels. 
But  the  special  purpose  of  athletic 
“courts,”  solidly  bounded,  was  not  ex- 
pressed at  all.  The  building  was  a com- 
bination of  shops  and  apartments,  with  an 
athletic  club,  and,  while  the  two  former 
purposes  were  admirably  expressed,  the 
last  was  shirked.  Possibly  the  building 
is  now  demolished  (I  have  not  passed 
that  way  for  some  weeks).  It  might  as 
well  be,  for  some  subsequent  vandal 
owner,  by  means  of  paint,  did  his  utmost 
to  smear  all  the  character  out  of  it. 

Of  the  successor  of  this  work,  of 
which  the  primary  purpose  was  ancillary 
to  the  building  and  unexpressed  in  it, 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  at  length.  The 
Racquet  Club  in  West  Forty-third  Street 
has  been  recognized,  ever  since  it  was 
built,  as  one  of  our  architectural  pos- 
sessions. The  depth,  weight,  mass,  im- 


the  same  drawn  by  that  prudent  poli- 
tician, Lord  Melbourne,  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  any 
complicated  question  arose,  full  of 
trouble  and  danger,  and  the  question 
was,  What  was  to  be  done  about  it?  On 


The  Hippodrome. 

43d  Street  and  6th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Frederic  S.  Thompson,  Architect. 

such  occasions  the  wary  man  was  apt  co 
give  the  counsel — “Can’t  you  let  it 
alone  ?” 

Last  of  all,  among  these  problems,  so 
grateful  to  the  right  architect,  and,  in 
case  the  right  architect  gets  hold  of 
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The  Old  New  York  Athletic  Club,  now  the 
Department  of  Health. 

6th  Avenue  and  55th  Street,  New  York. 

pressiveness  of  that  two-story  arcade, 
occupying  the  center  of  the  building  are 
bound  to  make  their  impression  upon  the 
most  preoccupied  or  indifferent  passer, 
and  these  qualities  are  admirably  pro- 
moted by  the  clever  and  original  detail, 
the  best,  I think,  that  its  author  has  given 
us.  But  the  blank  wall  of  the  courts,  a 
series  of  large  panels,  with  no  visible 
roof,  and  only,  by  way  of  relief,  an  ef- 
fective cartouche  in  the  middle  of  each 
panel,  rather  piques  than  assuages  curi- 
osity as  to  the  purpose  of  its  creation. 
One  is  rather  left  at  liberty  to  guess  than 
explicitly  informed  that  these  blank  walls 
are,  in  fact,  the  enclosures  of  athletic 
courts. 

Very  likely  this  defect  of  expression 
was  unavoidable,  considering  the  other 
purposes  of  the  building,  and  surely  one 
would  not  say  an  inappreciative  word 
about  so  admirable  a work.  But  Mr. 
Boring,  the  author  of  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  Casino,  is  none  the  less  to  be 
congratulated  that  the  conditions  of  his 
problem  enabled  him  to  attain  the  ex- 
plicit expression  which  Mr.  Eidlitz  may 
have  been  compelled  to  forego  in  the 
design  of  the  front  of  the  Racquet  Club, 


and,  moreover,  enabled  him  to  attain  so 
quaintly  picturesque  and  individual  a re- 
sult, not  only  without  transgressing  the 
conditions  under  which  he  wrought,  but 
by  the  simple  and  faithful  observance  of 
those  conditions.  For  surely  the  front 
itself  tells  its  entire  story.  It  is  abun- 
dantly manifest  that  something  is  going- 
on  in  those  side  compartments  of  the 
second  story  which  requires  an  unbroken 
enclosure  of  wall,  and  light  only  from 
overhead.  This  light  is  very  visibly  sup- 
plied by  the  slanting  skylights  imbedded 
in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  which,  indeed, 
one  would  rejoice  to  see  protected  by 
gabled  Dutch  dormer  frames  in  imitation 
of  the  central  gable.  The  skylight  visi- 
ble at  the  crest  indicates  that  there  are 
other  courts  behind,  with  their  separate 
lighting  for  their  several  purposes.  The 
expression  is  as  complete  as  it  is  inter- 
esting, To  be  sure,  it  does  not  unmis- 
takably proclaim  a tennis  club,  unless 
one  chances  to  note  that  the  anchors  of 
the  central  gable  are  fashioned  in  the 


The  Racquet  Club. 
West  43d  Street,  New  York. 
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similitude  of  tennis  racquets.  It  might 
be  a museum  of  Dutch  art,  or  a club 
house  with  galleries,  which,  in  fact,  is 
precisely  what  it  is,  excepting  that  the 
galleries  are  “courts.”  But  it  is,  in  either 
case,  evidently  the  result  of  a faithful 
following  out  of  special  requirements,  a 
pursuit  of  the  particular  and  not  the 
general  “architecturesque”  expression, 
and,  as  such,  given  skill,  it  makes  a far 
more  vivid  and  individual  impression 
than  a “front  quelconque”  can  ever  pos- 
sibly make. 

Why  Dutch?  some  man  may  say.  In 
fact,  the  Hollandish  badge  is  only  the 
crowstepping  of  the  gable  and  the  parry 
walls.  That  would  be  quite  justified  by 
a reference  to  the  origin  and  history  of 
“Breuckelen,”  if  it  needed  any  justifica- 
tion, which  it  does  not,  being  quite  its 
own  excuse  for  being.  For  that  Dutch 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  of  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Holland  and  the  founding  of 
New  Amsterdam,  though  called  “Ren- 
aissance,” was,  in  fact,  an  architecture 
of  craftsmanship  and  not  of  formula ; 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  pre- 


cepts of  Vitruvius,  was  a vernacular  and 
home-grown  manner  of  building,  solving 
constructional  problems,  as,  for  example, 
the  coping  of  a gable,  in  a manner  still 
altogether  eligible.  The  directness  does 
not  fail  the  modern  architect  anywhere, 
not  even  in  his  exhibition  of  the  square 
holes  at  the  main  floor  line,  which  one 
might  fancy  to  be  “scuppers,”  and  that 
tiie  decks  within  had  to  be  flushed  every 
morning,  were  he  not  apprised  that,  in 
fact,  they  are  ventilating  ducts  of  abso- 
lute necessity  in  a windowless  room.  But 
observe  how  impressive  the  expanses  of 
wall  are  in  themselves,  the  panelation 
supplying  the  place  of  buttressing  and 
avoiding  monotony,  and  how  they  set  off 
and  exhibit  the  central  feature,  the  triple 
arcade.  The  very  “leaders”  at  the  ends 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  wall  shafts  of 
the  Gothic  architects,  and  define  and  em- 
phasize the  end  walls.  The  detail,  in 
brick  or  stone  or  iron,  is  all  admirably  in 
the  quaint  and  homely  key  of  the  entire 
composition.  The  right  architect  is  lucky 
to  fall  in  with  such  a problem,  and  the 
problem  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
right  architect. 


CORNER  APARTMENTS. 


Berlin. 


Prof.  Bruno  Mohring,  Architect. 
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BORSIG  BRIDGE— DETAIL  OF  STONE  PYLON. 

Berlin,  Germany.  Prof.  Bruno  Mohring,  Architect. 


Two  Bridges  in  Berlin 


There  is,  unhappily,  no  denying  that 
we  are  still  far  behind  Europe  in  the 
artistic  quality  of  our  scientific  building. 
We  are  much  further  behind  in  the  arch- 
itecture of  our  engineering  structures 
than  in  the  architecture  of  what  may  be 
called  our  “architecturesque”  struc- 
tures. The  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  building  is  none  the  less  real 
because  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
of  a given  structure  to  which  class  it 
belongs.  The  common  classification,  re- 
lating merely  to  the  purpose  of  the 
structure  in  question,  is  neither  a scien- 
tific nor  an  artistic  classification.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  since  an  engineering 
body  formally  protested  against  the  giv- 
ing by  the  City  of  New  York  of  the 
work  of  designing  a bridge  to  a firm  of 
architects,  upon  the  ground  that  bridges 
were  a kind  of  structures  which  tradi- 
tionally belonged  to  engineering.  But 
that  was  only  a tradition,  not  a reason. 
Russell  Sturgis,  in  his  “Dictionary  of 
Architecture,”  has  expressed  the  real 
distinction  in  terms  that  do  not  leave 
much  to  be  desired : 

Whatever  is  traditional  in  form  and  in  struc- 
ture, whatever  is  admittedly  safe,  whatever  is 
known  to  all  practical  builders  as  well  within 
the  limit  of  danger,  comes  within  the  archi- 
tect’s province;  and  nearly  all  his  most  im- 
portant artistical  results  proceed  from  the 
treatment  of  such  building  as  this.  All  that 
is  so  new  or  so  complex  as  to  require  careful 
scientific  examination,  based  upon  mathe- 
matics, is  the  province  of  the  engineer.  Some, 
but  not  many,  modern  architects  are  them- 
selves competent,  and  up  to  a certain  point, 
may  trust  their  own  computations.  Some,  but 
not  many,  engineers  have  something  of  that 
traditional  respect  for  beauty  and  significance 
of  form  that  they  may  make  their  own  designs 
for  the  decorative  effect  of  structures  which 
they  have  to  carry  out.  The  great  majority  of 
either  profession  are  men  who  are  greatly  in 
need  of  the  aid  of  those  of  the  other  profes- 
sion, and  what  the  outcome  will  be  is  at  pres- 
ent entirely  uncertain. 

Evidently  a bridge  may  be  as  “tradi- 
tional in  form  and  in  structure”  as  a 
house,  and  much  more  “within  the  limit 
of  danger”  than  a skyscraper.  An  out- 
reaching  engineer  has  indeed  maintained 
in  public  that  a skyscraper  was  a work 
of  engineering  rather  than  of  architec- 


ture, upon  the  ground  that  most  of  the 
skyscraper,  excepting  everything  that  you 
see  when  you  look  at  it,  is  the  work  of 
engineers.  And,  in  fact,  a great  part  of 
the  architect’s  work  in  the  skyscraper  is 
a task  much  like  that  pious,  but  ungrate- 
ful, one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  namely, 
to  cloak  and  dissemble  the  indecorous 
nudity  of  the  engineer.  It  would  be  a 
plausible  contention  that  the  architect 
was  merely  the  decorator  for  the  engi- 
neer, and  the  architecture  ancillary  to 
the  engineering,  if  the  same  man  who 
provided  the  decorative  envelope  for  a 
structure  with  which  it  has  in  most  cases 
nothing,  except  mechanically,  to  do, 
were  not  also  the  author  of  the  plan,  of 
the  lay-out,  of  which  whatever  is  done 
afterwards  is  but  the  execution.  The 
contradiction  between  the  architecture 
and  the  engineering  in  the  ordinary  sky- 
scraper would  be  a contradiction  in 
terms  if  the  engineering  were  displayed 
instead  of  concealed.  Even  as  it  is,  it 
suffices  to  destroy  the  pretension  of  the 
ordinary  skyscraper  to  be  regarded  as  a 
work  of  architecture  or  of  art. 

As  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  or 
most  artistic  builders  will  become  scien- 
tific, or  all  or  most  scientific  builders 
artistic,  the  only  thing  to  do  with  struc- 
tures “so  new  or  so  complex  as  to  re- 
quire careful  scientific  examination  based 
upon  mathematics”  would  seem  to  be  by 
collaboration.  This,  in  fact,  is  where 
we  are  so  far  behind  Europe.  And  the 
difference  is  rather  in  public  opinion 
than  in  professional  competency,  either 
artistic  or  scientific.  A German  official 
commission,  sent  out  here  to  inquire  into 
our  railroad  system,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  officially  and  accurately  reported 
that  “public  works,  in  America,  are  exe- 
cuted without  reference  to  art.”  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  such  a defacement 
of  a sublime  or  beautiful  work  of  na- 
ture by  such  an  ignominious  work  of  art 
and  man’s  device  as  the  cantilever  rail- 
road bridge  across  the  Niagara  or  the 
like  structure  across  the  Idudson,  being 
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permitted  to  be  perpetrated  anywhere  in 
Europe.  Yet  these  two  works  are  highly 
symptomatic  of  the  usual  condition  of 
things  in  this  country.  If  the  engineer 
of  any  American  railroad  were  to  ask 
his  directors  to  authorize  him  to  employ 
an  architect  to  collaborate  with  him  in 
the  design  of  such  a work  in  order  that 
it  might  not  insult  and  defile  a famous 
natural  scene,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  even  to-day,  he  would  meet 
with  much  sympathy  in  the  “board.” 
He  would  run  the  risk  of  being  viewed 
as  a visionary  and  unpractical  person. 
In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the.  as- 
sociation of  an  engineer  and  an  architect 
is  as  much  the  regular  thing  in  an  im- 
portant work  of  engineering  as  the  asso- 
ciation of  a sculptor  and  an  architect  in 
an  important  work  of  sculpture. 

Not  that  the  collaboration  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  Too  often,  the  counsel 
of  the  architect  is  taken  too  late  to  allow 
him  to  give  it  as  to  the  general  scheme. 
He  is  apt  to  be  invoked  only  to  add  those 
“unnecessary  features,”  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ruskin,  architecture  consists, 
to  a work  already  spoiled  in  the  first  con- 
coction. Moreover,  the  school-trained 
architect  is  apt  to  confound  architecture 
with  the  particular  sets  of  forms  in  which 
he  has  seen  it  embodied  in  its  historical 
examples,  and  so  to  wrest  classics  from 
their  original  signification,  sometimes 
even  in  disregard  of  the  material.  There 
are  no  classical  precedents,  for  example, 
for  metallic  constructions.  In  propor- 
tion as  a work  of  engineering  is  original 
in  its  conception,  its  “scientific”  concep- 
tion, it  involves  the  artistic  necessity  that 
it  shall  grow  its  own  forms.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, the  collaboration  must,  in  the 
first  place,  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  architectural  col- 
laborator must  be  a man  who  is  more 
sensitive  to  what  may  be  called  engineer- 
ing considerations  than  can  by  any  means 
be  expected  of  the  common  run  of  archi- 
tects, even  of  those  who  are  able  to 
handle  historical  styles  and  to  complete 
historical  forms. 

To  let  the  appearance  of  an  engineer- 
ing structure  take  care  of  itself  is  the 
general  American  tendency  in  these  mat- 
etrs.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  A 


born  engineer  is  at  least  as  little  likely 
as  any  other  kind  of  man  to  possess  artis- 
tic sensibility.  He  is  less  likely  than 
several  other  kinds  of  men  to  have  culti- 
vated that  with  which  he  was  born. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  work  of  an  engi- 
neer is  regarded  by  him  and  by  his  em- 
ployers as  strictly  utilitarian.  Nothing 
is  required  of  it  but  that  it  shall  stand 
up  and  do  its  work.  The  railroad  engi- 
neer, as  we  have  seen,  runs  a risk  when 
he  ventures  to  suggest  to  his  directors 
that  they  pay  their  stockholders’  money 
to  enable  him  to  take  architectural  coun- 
sel in  the  designing  of  a bridge  never  so 
big  or  conspicuous.  He  would  hardly 
dare  to  do  it  even  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  he  himself  “perceives  the  neces- 
sity,” and  recognizes  that  in  one  of  its 
aspects  his  work  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  powers  and  his  training.  And,  at  the 
best,  when  architectural  counsel  is  in- 
voked, it  is  apt  to  be  invoked  too  late. 
That  is  to  say,  the  architect  is  called  in 
to  add  decorative  features  and  details  to 
a work  of  which  the  total  effect  is  al- 
ready determined.  It  is  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, it  is  in  the  first  conception,  that 
art  and  science  should  go  together,  and 
that  expression  should  be  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  design.  Consider  that 
more  new  forms  have  been  added  to 
engineering,  that  is  to  say,  of  construc- 
tions founded  on  mathematical  investiga- 
tion, in  the  course  of  its  existence  of  less 
than  a century,  than  have  been  added  to 
architecture  in  five  hundred  years.  Con- 
sider how  uncouth  so  many  of  these 
forms  are.  Uncouth  in  some  cases  doubt- 
less by  mere  reason  of  their  unfamiliar- 
ity, but  in  far  more  because  the  construc- 
tion, the  source  of  the  form,  is  not  ex- 
pressed, and  the  form  is  therefore  not 
explained.  What  a pity  that  scientific 
building  and  artistic  building  should 
ever  be  divorced,  when  we  see  in  the 
monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages  what 
glorious  results  they  obtained  when  they 
were  united. 

The  nearest  modern  substitute,  for  the 
mediaeval  practice  is  to  associate  the 
scientific  designer  and  the  practical  de- 
signer from  the  outset.  I he  most  ad- 
mirable of  the  very  great  bridges  of  the 
world,  we  may  pretty  safely  boast,  are 
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here  in  New  York,  the  Queensboro  and 
the  Manhattan,  and  they  have  been  pro- 
duced by  this  process.  The  greatest 
credit  is  due  to  Commissioner  Linden- 
thal,  who  secured  the  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Hornbostel  in  the  engineers’  revised 
design  for  the  former  and  original  de- 
sign for  the  latter ; and  credit,  too,  to 
his  successors  in  the  Bridge  Department 
who  followed  his  good  example  by  secur- 
ing the  architectural  services  of  Messrs. 
Carrere  and  Hastings,  when  the  original 
design  for  the  Manhattan  had  been  su- 
perseded, upon  engineering  or  upon  per- 
sonal considerations.  But  these  great 
works  are  almost  alone  in  American 
practice.  The  rule  is  that  the  artistic 
success  of  a bridge  depends  upon  the  aes- 
thetic equipment  of  an  engineer  who 
may  or  may  not  have  any. 

“They  order  these  matters  better”  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  architect  is 
apt  there  also  to  be  invoked  only  to  add 
features  to  a work  which  is  made  or 
marred  before  his  arrival  on  the  scene. 
But  this  does  not  happen  always.  In 
Europe,  too,  and  notably  in  France,  some 
aesthetic  training  is  regarded  as  neces- 
sary, along  with  his  technical  training, 
to  the  equipment  of  an  engineer.  Such 
a beautiful  success  as  the  Pont  Mira- 
beau  shows  the  value  of  a training  which 
enables  the  receiver  of  it  to  express  new 
materials  and  new  constructions  in  new 
forms.  But,  as  to  the  bridges  through- 
out France  in  general,  they  are  apt  to  be 
even  less  successful  in  their  metal-work, 
even  artistically,  than  the  bridges  in  this 
country.  They  are  apt  to  aim,  even  in 
metal,  at  effects  of  massiveness,  instead 
of  taking  advantage,  by  attenuation  and 
articulation,  of  the  properties  of  the 
material.  Their  architectural  features 
are  apt  to  be  adventitious  erections  of 
masonry,  treated  rather  academically 
than  vernacularly,  applications  of  con- 
ventional forms  rather  than  functional 
modeling  of  necessary  members. 

It  may  be  unfashionable  to  say  so,  but 
it  seems  to  be  true  that  in  this  branch  of 
applied  aesthetics  the  Germans  are  in 
advance  of  the  French.  The  iron  of  the 
“orders”  has  not  entered  so  deeply  into 
their  souls.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Germans  are  immensely  in  advance  of 


us.  No  sensitive  reader  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Record  can  have  looked  at  the 
illustrations,  in  the  December  number, 
of  the  two  bridges  across  the  Danube 
at  Budapest  without  admiration,  and  no 
sensitive  New  Yorker  without  envy. 
Had  we  only  as  good  looking  bridges 
across  the  Harlem ! The  Hungarian 
bridges  are  by  no  means  tours  de  force 
from  the  New  York  point  of  view.  The 
beautiful  blue  Danube  at  this  point  is 
a big  river,  for  Europe,  much  wider 
than  the  Thames  at  London  or  the  Seine 
at  Paris,  seemingly  not  far  from  the  span 
of  the  Harlem.  It  is  true  that  the  Hun- 
garian engineers  have  not  had  to  deal 
with  one  annoying  factor  in  the  New 
York  problem.  That  is  the  necessity  of 
a drawspan.  In  Hungary  they  do  not 
postpone  the  traffic  of  a great  city  to  the 
passage  of  a brick  sloop.  It  is  arguable 
that  this  engineering  difficulty  ought  to 
be  an  architectural  opportunity,  but  one 
cannot  point  out  the  engineer  who  has 
managed  to  make  it  so.  But  with  what 
joy  should  we  come  upon  bridges  as  good 
as  these  over  the  river  that  divides  any 
American  city.  One  is  at  a loss  to 
choose  between  the  chain  bridge  with 
piers  of  masonry  and  the  Elizabeth 
bridge,  all  of  metal,  or  would  be,  in  spite 
of  the  necessarily  more  monumental  and 
massive  aspect  of  the  stone  towers,  but 
for  the  immense  advantage  the  stone 
bridge  has  in  having  its  backstays  half 
catenaries,  counterparting  the  curve  of 
the  central  span,  like  the  East  River, 
instead  of  straight  ropes  or  rods  like 
the  Williamsburg. 

Herewith  are  presented  views  of  two 
bridges  in  Berlin  in  which  the  ordinary 
American  engineer,  it  appears,  may  find 
matter  for  reproof  and  for  edification. 
There  is  no  glory  to  be  got,  from  a 
strictly  engineering  point  of  view,  out 
of  bridging  the  Spree.  If  it  were  in 
this  country,  it  would  probably  be  called 
a creek,  and  indeed  we  have  streams  as 
wide,  here  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  that  are  so  called.  To  span  it,  so 
far  from  being  an  engineering  record,  or 
even  an  engineering  tour  de  force,  is  not 
even  an  engineering  “stunt.”  Yet  this 
“Borsigsteg”  might  in  its  architectural 
aspects,  excite  the  envy  of  the  ordinary 
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American  engineer,  and  ought  to  excite 
his  emulation.  It  is  not,  it  appears,  a 
municipal  work,  but  is  clue  to  the  enter- 
prise of  a land  company  which  has 
undertaken  to  open  to  settlement  a tract 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Borsig  iron- 
works, which  have  been  moved  away 
from  the  capital.  Without  doubt,  such 
an  entrance  to  a new  settlement  consti- 
tutes an  advertisement,  an  invitation  and 
an  attraction  which  might  very  well  com- 
mend it  as  an  example  to  American 
realty  promoters,  if  any,  who  have  a 
like  problem  on  their  hands,  as  that  of 
a seemly  and  dignified  work.  Not  that 
it  is  exemplary  at  all  points.  In  the  view 
of  the  portal,  for  example,  one  by 
no  means  sees  the  point  of  crowning 
smoothly  dressed  piers  with  a rock  faced 
colonnade.  The  reversal  of  this  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  much  more  logical 
and  effective,  and  would,  apparently, 
have  left  a balance  which  might  have 
been  spent  on  the  decoration  of  the  little 
piers,  to  their  great  advantage. 

The  other  bridge,  the  Swinemuende, 
is  properly  a viaduct,  being  a highway 
bridge  projecting  to  carry  traffic  across 
the  extensive  trackage  of  the  Stettin  and 
the  Belt  railroads.  It  is  an  extensive 
structure,  having  a total  length  of  750 
feet,  and  in  Berlin  is  considered  so  costly 
that  it  is  popularly  known  as  “the  Mil- 
lion Bridge.”  The  exact  cost  is  given  as 
970,000  marks  of  this  monument  of  mu- 
nicipal prodigality,  marks,  mind  you,  not 
dollars.  Innocent  Berlin ! 

What  is  more  to  our  present  purpose 
is  that  offers  an  interesting  essay  in  the 
idiomatic  treatment  of  metal.  In  this 
respect  it  is  both  more  interesting  and 
more  exemplary  than  the  Borsigsteg, 
since  there  is  here  no  masonry  excepting 
the  supports  upon  which  the  metallic  su- 
perstructure rests — rests,  observe,  and  is 
not  imbedded,  but  remains  with  a visible 
power  of  the  “play”  and  movement 
which  a metallic  construction  demands. 
Throughout  the  work,  there  is  no  ap- 
plied ornament.  The  decoration  is  every- 
where the  exhibition  and  exposition  of 
the  construction,  and  the  work  is  visibly 
all  of  a piece.  It  is  probably  beyond  the 
wit  of  man  to  make  a latticed  iron  girder 


an  agreeable  object.  At  least  the  wit  of 
man  has  not  yet  compassed  that  result. 
But  what  may  be  called  the  “bones”  of 
the  design,  the  solid  longitudinal  and 
transverse  members  are  so  shaped  and 
disposed  as  to  expound  their  own  func- 
tions, and  to  give  an  expression  of  power 
which,  with  all  its  grimness,  is  not  with- 
out grace.  And  they  are  very  visibly 
articulated.  The  emphasis  of  the  junc- 
tures by  their  enveloping  bands  is  one  of 
the  points  of  the  design.  The  architect 
himself  explains  that  “all  architectural 
details  suggesting  profiles  in  wood  or 
stone,  from  which  most  architects  can- 
not free  themselves,  have  been  avoided” ; 
and  he  takes  no  more  credit  than  belongs 
to  him  in  adding:  “It  is  owing  to  this 
that  the  decoration  does  not  appear  as  a 
superfluous  afterthought.”  Assuredly  it 
does  not.  Although  modern  engineer- 
ing, as  applied  science,  is  young,  begin- 
ning only  some  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  art  of 
metallic  architecture  is  much  younger 
yet,  beginning  not  long  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth.  It  has  hardly 
a past.  It  has  an  immeasurable  future. 
Its  present  practitioners  are  its  pioneers. 
Every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  able  to 
say,  with  Bacon ; “I  could  not  be  true 
and  constant  to  the  argument  I handle, 
if  I were  not  willing  to  go  beyond  oth- 
ers; but  yet  not  more  willing  than  to 
have  others  go  beyond  me  again.” 

If  the  pioneers  of  the  art  still  in  its 
infancy  can  clear  their  minds  of  ir- 
relevancies,  and  observe  the  principle  of 
“hoc  age” — “do  what  you  are  doing” — 
they  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that,  if  they  are  surpassed  and  even 
superseded,  they  will  still  not  be  dis- 
credited. They  are  the  midwives  of  an 
infant  but  living  art,  whereas  the  prac- 
titioners of  architecture  in  the  old  ma- 
terials who  are  content  to  practice  it 
after  formulse  derived  from  the  old 
forms,  so  often  seem  but  the  under- 
takers of  an  effete  and  dead  one.  To 
the  new  and  living  art  the  authors  of 
the  Swinemuende  Bridge  have  made 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  contribu- 
tion. 


Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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DEUTSCHES  MUSEUM,  MUNICH. 
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TERMINAL  RAILWAY  STATION,  LEIPZIG. 
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One  of  the  two  great  entrance  rotundas. 


Detail  of  one  of  the  entrance  pavilions. 

TERMINAL  RAILWAY  STATION,  LEIPZIG. 

William  Lossow  and  Max  Hans  Kiihne,  Architects. 
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Utilitarian  Architecture  at  Chicago 


ii. 


It  was  said  in  part  first,  which  ap-. 
peared  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Architectural  Record,  that  there  are 
still  those  who  adhere  to  the  “prece- 
dents”— that  is,  precedents  in  matters 
of  design  found  in  the  historical  styles 
— and  still  have  done  much  useful  work 
in  which  the  old  predilection  is  seen.  It 
was  also  said  that  their  work  in  this 
field  is  noted  for  its  sobriety  and  a strict 
regard  for  the  value  of  good,  but  plain, 
materials  and  admirable  proportions. 
The  generally  prevalent  severe  weather 
of  the  past  winter  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  procure  photographs  for  illus- 
trations of  this  character.  I am  there- 
fore compelled  to  illustrate  only  one  of 
them,  and  as  it  answers  the  purpose,  it 
can  be  said  that  it  fairly  shows  the  usual 
character  of  the  design  of  the  architect 
in  question.  Howard  Van  Doren  Shaw 
is  well  known  as  having  been  from  the 
commencement  of  his  practice  one  of 
the  most  independent  designers  in  this 
country.  I know  of  no  other  building 
that  he  has  designed  which  is  not  char- 
acterized by  original  thought  and  free- 
dom from  the  conventional  architectural 
precedents.  However,  the  building  of 
Ginn  & Company  at  Chicago,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  first  illustration,  is 
his  own  exceptional  design.  Why  he 
has  departed  from  his  common  practice 
in  this  instance  need  not  trouble  either 
the  writer  or  the  reader  of  these  lines 
to  know,  and  it  is  enough  to  realize  that 
the  building  is  a fact.  This  building  is 
the  western  depository  and  warehouse 
of  a large  eastern  publishing  house, 
whose  specialty  is  educational  books.  It 
is  located  on  a secondary  business  street 
in  an  old  residence  district  about  two 
miles  from  the  business  center  of  Chi- 
cago. The  material  for  the  exterior, 
generally  used  on  all  four  sides,  is  Pur- 
ington  paving  brick,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing material  seen  in  the  illustration  is 
Bedford  (Indiana)  limestone.  No  fic- 
titious material  representing  stone  is 


used,  hence  it  is  an  example  of  honest 
building  throughout.  It  stands  on  a 
high  base  of  stone.  The  first  story  is  an 
arcade,  both  of  windows  and  doors,  and 
no  other  arches  are  used  in  the  walls. 
The  rustication  is  effected  by  introduc- 
ing two  courses  of  beveled  bricks  for 
each  dark  line,  and  the  key  stones  do  the 
real  work  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  only  decoration  is  in  four  inserted 
carved  stone  medallions,  two  of  which 
are  used  to  carry  lighting  brackets  for 
indicating  the  main  entrance,  and  four 
others  have  devices  emblematic  of  edu- 
cation and  knowledge.  A very  plain 
cornice,  without  mouldings,  surrounds 
the  building  at  the  second  story  floor 
line,  above  which  are  three  stories  of 
square  headed  windows.  Above  these 
is  the  main  entablature  of  cut  stone, 
consisting  of  architrave,  frieze,  cornice 
and  blocking  course.  Under  the  cornice 
are  brackets  of  very  simple  outline  and 
the  mouldings  are  entirely  unconven- 
tional, merely  suggesting  classical  sec- 
tions. The  cornice  is  of  small  projec- 
tion, and  the  height  of  the  whole  entabla- 
ture is  regulated  by  the  necessary  quan- 
tity to  carry  it  from  the  top  of  the  fourth 
story  windows  above  the  roof.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  the  principal  front  by  ad- 
vancing the  center  or,  in  reality,  caus- 
ing the  two  end  bays  to  recede  from  the 
street  line.  This  is  for  purely  decorative 
purposes  and  makes  possible  the  intro- 
duction of  a colonnade,  which  is  ex- 
ecuted in  brick,  with  stone  capitals  and 
bases,  suggested — merely  suggested — by 
the  Roman  Doric  order.  This  and  the 
introduction  of  modillions  and  cornices 
for  the  clubbed  windows  of  the  second 
and  third  stories  of  the  two  end  bays, 
is  the  tribute  paid  by  the  designer  to 
classical  architecture.  But  observe  how 
consistently  he  has  done  it.  There  are 
no  projecting  window  caps  for  the  three 
stories  of  windows  included  within  the 
colonnade  because  the  main  entablature 
is  over  them.  The  cornices  over  the 


FIG.  1.  GINN  & COMPANY’S  BUILDING. 

Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago.  H.  V.  D.  Shaw,  Architect. 
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clubbed  windows  are  in  those  bays 
where  the  main  entablature  does  not 
project  from  the  wall,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  carry  the  cornices  up  to 
the  fourth  story  because  the  windows 
there  are  so  near  to  the  main  cornice. 
Hence  the  cornicing  of  the  clubbed  win- 


am  not  defending  his  choice  of  that 
formula,  but  the  rational  way  in  which 
he  has  used  it.  He  has  not  attempted 
to  follow  the  accepted  proportions  of  the 
Roman  Doric  order,  because  he  was  first 
bound  by  the  necessity  for  certain  dis- 
positions of  windows  for  lighting  pur- 
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kesuurah. 


FIG.  2.  THE  LAKESIDE  PRESS. 

Dearborn  and  Polk  Sts.,  Chicago.  II.  V.  D.  Shaw,  Architect. 


dows  in  combination  with  the  colonnade 
and  projecting  entablature  constitute  a 
correct  architectural  combination.  And 
there  was  a reason  for  what  the  archi- 
tect has  done  consistent  with  his  desire 
to  use  a classical  formula  in  the  general 
treatment  of  the  front.  Understand,  I 


poses  in  a utilitarian  building.  But  once 
having  adopted  this  order  as  the  basis 
of  his  design  he  has  been  consistent  in 
following  the  accepted  requirements  of 
that  order  in  general,  and  adopting  a 
new  system  of  proportions  which  are 
still  satisfying  to  the  eye,  because  they 
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do  not  militate  against  the  purposes  of 
the  building.  I have  dwelt  on  this  fea- 
ture of  the  design  because  it  shows  that 
one  whose  practice  is  independent  of 


The  brick  laying  of  the  colonnade  is 
the  most  perfect  I have  ever  seen.  Of 
course  a certain  number  of  sizes  of 
bricks  had  to  be  specially  made.  But 


FIG.  3.  THE  PRINTERS  BUILDING. 

'Chic9<§o.  H.  B.  Wheelock,  Architoct. 


classical  formulae  is  as  well  fitted,  if  not 
better  than  others,  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  adopting  a classical  design 
to  a utilitarian  building,  and  carrying  it 
-out  in  an  entirely  independent  manner. 


with  these  the  entasis,  which  is  slight, 
was  skillfully  carried  out,  without  re- 
quiring the  relaying  of  any  part.  The 
columns  are  proportionately  too  long  for 
the  “order,”  but  that  is  explained  above. 
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Of  a very  different  design  is  the 
“Lakeside  Press,”  which  is  the  subject 
of  Fig.  2.  This  is  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing establishment  of  R.  R.  Donnelly  & 
Sons  Company,  located  on  next  to  the 
last  lot  at  the  south  end  of  Dearborn 
street,  opposite  the  Dearborn  station  of 


the  second  story,  though  a small  old 
building  occupies  the  corner.  The  three 
fronts  are  identical  except  that  the  main 
entrance  is  on  Dearborn  street.  The  ma- 
terials are  also  Purington  paving  brick, 
with  Bedford  (Indiana)  limestone  where 
stone  was  required.  The  bricks,  as  m 


FIG.  4.  THE  PRINTERS  BUILDING— MAIN  ENTRANCE. 


the  Chicago  & Western  Indiana  R.  R. 
Company.  It  is  also  the  work  of  Mr. 
Shaw  and  was  built  in  two  sections.  In 
the  first  section  Mr.  Shaw  was  asso- 
ciated with  S.  A.  Treat,  but  the  exterior 
of  the  whole  is  Mr.  Shaw’s  design.  It 
fronts  on  two  streets  and  the  south  end 
is  finished  in  the  same  manner  above 


the  Ginn  building  are  laid  with  a haif 
half  inch  hollow  black  joint.  This  build- 
ing, as  also  the  Ginn  building,  is  of  mod- 
ern fireproof  construction  throughout, 
being  constructed  with  steel  frame  and 
semi-porous  hollow  clay  tiles.  The  Ginn 
building,  however,  being  only  four 
stories  high,  has  solid  brick  exterior 
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FIG.  5.  AMERICAN  SNUFF  CO.’S  BUILDING. 

Chicago.  Schmidt,  Garden  & Martin,  Architects. 


walls.  The  Lakeside  Press  required  dif- 
ferent window  treatment  on  different 
stories  and  this  is  well  expressed  on  the 
exterior.  On  four  stories  the  windows 
on  the  two  street  fronts  occupy  the  en- 
tire space  between  the  brick  piers.  Ob- 
serve also  how  the  double  pitch  of  the 
comparatively  flat  roof  is  expressed  on 
the  south  front. 

A very  recently  constructed  building 
of  great  size  is  shown  in  Figs.  3 and  4. 
This  also  was  built  for  a printers’  build- 
ing and  is  so  named,  but  it  was  erected 
as  an  investment,  to  be  rented  out,  with 
power,  to  printers  only.  The  Architect 
is  Harry  B.  Wheelock.  The  material 


of  the  first  story  is  stone.  Above  it  is 
of  red  pressed  brick,  and  buff  enameled 
terra  cotta.  The  relative  values  of  these 
materials  in  a color  composition  are 
best  seen  in  Fig.  4,  which  is  the  main 
entrance.  It  has  been  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a representative  photograph  of  the 
entire  building,  because  the  relation  of 
the  color  of  the  brick  to  the  enameled 
terra  cotta  is  so  much  changed,  the 
brick  coming  out  too  dark  and  the  terra 
cotta  too  light  in  the  print.  This  ex- 
treme contrast  is  also  exaggerated  by 
the  use  of  a larger  proportion  of  brick 
in  facing  the  four  angles  of  the  build- 
ing. There  is  absolutely  no  decoration 


FIG.  6.  THE  AMERICAN  SNUFF  CO.’S  BUILDING. 

Entrance  front  on  private  street  in  the  company’s  property. 

Schmidt,  Garden  & Martin,  Architects. 
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on  the  exterior  and  straight  lines  have 
been  used  everywhere.  The  location  is 
on  Fifth  avenue  and  Polk  street,  just 
outside  of  what  was  until  now  the  limit 
of  the  wholesale  district  and  near  two 
large  railway  stations.  It  is  of  heavy 
mill  construction  interiorly  and  built  to 
the  limit  of  height  allowed  by  the  ordi- 
nances for  a building  of  that  character. 

In  the  first  part  was  shown  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  mail  order  building,  lo- 


ping platform  for  car  lots.  The  roof 
over  this  platform  is  a slab  of  reinforced 
concrete  suspended  from  the  under  side 
of  girders  which  support  the  second 
floor.  The  opposite  side  of  the  building, 
which  is  the  entrance  front — though  all 
sides  are  practically  fronts— is  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  Here  is  not  only  the  entrance  to 
the  offices,  but  the  shipping  platform 
for  teams  and  the  employees’  entrance. 
These  are  shown  in  detail  in  Figs.  7 and 


FIG.  7.  THE  AMERICAN  SNUFF  CO.’S  BUILDING. 
Shipping  platform  for  city  trade. 


cated  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  by  Richard  E.  Schmidt, 
Garden  and  Martin.  Here  is  seen  a 
strictly  manufacturing  building  (Fig.  5) 
by  the  same  architects.  It  is  also  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This  shows 
the  working  side  of  the  American  Snuff 
Company’s  building,  which  is  traversed 
by  a switch  track.  The  greater  part  of 
the  length  of  this,  the  north  side,  is 
occupied  in  the  first  story  by  the  ship- 


8.  Nothing  could  be  more  severe  than 
this  design  for  a building  faced  ex- 
teriorly with  one  kind  of  paving  brick 
and  the  least  possible  amount  of  stone 
trimmings  as  well  as  concrete,  used 
where  most  practicable.  The  position 
of  all  the  windows  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  they  are  spaced  according 
to  the  use  which  they  are  to  serve.  The 
floor  supporting  piers  are  all  indicated 
by  pilaster  buttresses  on  the  exterior 
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wall  up  to  the  fourth  floor,  where  their 
load  carrying  function  ends.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  office  entrance  to  the  shipping 
platform  for  teams,  the  employees’  en- 
trance, the  stairtower  for  the  latter  and 
the  elevator  tower,  is  well  expressed  on 
the  exterior.  The  stairway  and  the  ele- 
vator are  kept  outside  of  the  wall  of  the 


formed  in  position.  The  water  table — 
which  in  the  illustration  is  covered  with 
snow — the  window  sills  throughout  and 
the  sill  course  of  the  first  story  windows 
are  of  stone,  buff  Bedford,  Indiana  lime- 
stone; but  all  the  sill  courses  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stories  are  formed  with 
projecting  brick  headers.  The  sill  course 
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FIG.  8.  THE  AMERICAN  SNUFF  CO.’S  BUILDING. 
Office  entrance  next  to  shipping  platform. 


building,  the  platform  is  reached  by  a 
side  door  from  the  office  part,  and  the 
office  entrance  is  emphasized  only  suf- 
ficiently for  its  purpose.  The"  door 
trimming  is  of  stone,  because  concrete 
could  not  be  used  for  the  rapid  construc- 
tion required  for  the  walls.  But  the 
steps,  platform  and  hitching  posts  for 
the  entrance  are  all  made  of  concrete 


of  the  fourth  story  is  of  stone,  and  forms 
projecting  caps  for  the  buttresses.  The 
coping  of  all  the  walls  is  of  concrere 
made  in  position  with  a projection  of  one 
foot.  Projecting  courses  of  brick  head- 
ers follow  the  lines  of  the  iron  lintels 
over  all  the  windows,  and  a similar  pro- 
jection is  given  to  the  brick  on  the  sides 
of  all  the  windows.  These  are  bonded 
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in  the  window  jambs,  which  are  three 
courses  deep.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
construction  of  the  hood  over  the  ship- 
ping platform.  This  is  a slab  of  rein- 
forced concrete  of  considerable  projec- 
tion, and  it  is  supported  by  two  heavy 
I-beams,  covered  with  concrete.  Fig. 
8 shows  how  carefully  the  paving 
bricks  are  laid  to  produce  an  effect. 
They  are  slightly  beveled  at  the  hori- 
zontal joints,  but  square  edged  at  the 
butt  joints.  The  horizontal  joints  are 
scraped  out,  thus  being  in  shadow  and 
giving  strong  horizontal  lines  when  the 
sun  is  high.  But  the  vertical  joints  are 
struck  smooth.  Only  the  ordinary  brick 
mortar  was  used  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  color  it.  The  interior  construc- 
tion throughout  is  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, the  girders  run  in  both  directions, 
and  the  squares  are  filled  with  slabs 
supported  on  all  four  sides. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a utilitarian 
building  that  shows  better  than  this 
what  it  is  made  of  and  which  so  clearly 
expresses  its  functions  and  purposes.  It 
is  the  result  of  careful  and  conscientious 
study,  to  produce  the  best  results  with 
the  most  servicable  and  economical  ma- 
terials. It  illustrates  perhaps  better 
than  any  of  the  other  examples  cited  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  recent  move- 
ment by  the  best  informed  architects  of 


Chicago,  for  a rational  and  constructive 
architecture  in  a class  of  buildings  in 
which  elaboration  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 

In  part  one  allusion  was  made  to  the 
‘‘Central  Manufacturing  District,”  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  a property  half  a mile  square, 
which  is  being  built  up  rapidly  from  de- 
signs by  Alfred  S.  Alschuler.  The  larg- 
est building  yet  erected  on  it  is  that  of 
the  Pfannmueller  Engineering  Company", 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  It  is  a machinery  ex- 
hibition warehouse  and  is  built  with  re- 
inforced concrete  floors  and  roof.  The 
exterior  walls  are  of  paving  brick 
trimmed  with  limestone.  The  roof 
over  the  central  portion  is  covered  with 
cement  tiles.  The  building  covers 
100  by  400  feet  of  ground.  The  cen- 
tral section  is  50  ft.  wide  with  a 30-ton 
traveling  electric  crane  running  the  en- 
tire length,  except  where  the  offices 
occupy  the  front  part.  There  is  a gal- 
lery at  the  second  floor  on  each  side  of 
the  central  hall  which  is  cantilevered 
beyond  the  supporting  columns  over 
into  the  central  area,  in  order  that  the 
traveling  crane  may  handle  materials 
directly  from  the  gallery.  . The  offices 
occupy  the  second  and  third  floors  next 
to  the  front  wall. 

Peter  B.  Wight. 


FIG.  9.  PFANNMUELLER  ENGINEERING  CO.’S  BUILDING. 

Central  Manufacturing  District,  Chicago.  Alfred  S.  Alschuler,  Architect. 


The  Evolution  of  Architectural  Ornament 


i. 

INTRODUCTION 


All  architects  who  are  accustomed  to 
use  ornamental  detail  for  the  enrichment 
of  their  buildings  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  wonderful  persistence  of  cer- 
tain types,  and  must  have  become  in- 
terested in  considering  their  origin  and 
the  gradual  changes  which  they  have 
undergone  from  time  to  time.  In  fact, 
without  this  interest  being  aroused  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  design 
their  own  ornament  in  accordance  with 
the  general  character  of  their  buildings, 
or  with  any  sense  of  development.  They 
are  likely  to  become  mere  copyists,  or 
else  blunderers  in  the  general  scheme  of 
evolution  which  is  still  persisting  as  it 
has  done  from  the  earliest  times.  This 
interest  in  ornament  is,  too,  not  merely 
confined  to  architects,  but  involves  all 
who  enter  the  field  of  decorative  de- 
sign, whether  their  work  lies  in  con- 
nection with  buildings  or  with  jewelry, 
with  dress  or  even  with  china  and 
glass. 

There  are  several  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  which  might  be  adopted. 
It  would  be  possible  to  treat  it  histori- 
cally, period  by  period  or  country  by 
country,  considering  one  architectural 
phase  or  style  at  a time,  and  treating 
simultaneously  with  all  the  various 
types  of  ornament  employed  during  the 
same  architectural  epoch.  If  the  inten- 


tion were  to  produce  mere  stylists  or  to 
encourage  the  designers  of  the  present 
day  to  work  as  archaeological  copyists, 
at  one  time  as  classicists  and  another 
time  as  Goths,  this  would  be  the  right 
system  to  adopt.  The  present  tendency 
in  ornament  is,  however,  not  to  conform 
so  rigidly  as  this  to  the  precepts  laid 
down  by  our  remote  forefathers,  but  to 
develop  and  if  possible  to  originate.  If 
we  are  to  do  this  successfully,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  how  development  has  pro- 
ceeded in  the  past,  and  it  is  consequently 
thought  better,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  adopt  a classification  by  means 
of  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  trace 
each  of  the  principal  types  of  ornament 
in  sequence.  It  is  intended  therefore  to 
commence  with  ornament  which  has  a 
foliage  basis,  dealing  in  turn  with  the 
anthemion,  the  acanthus,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous ornaments  of  foliage  deriva- 
tion of  the  Classic  and  Gothic  schools, 
including  all  which  were  originally  de- 
rived from  foliage  even  though  they 
have  no  apparent  connection  with  it  now. 
Subsequently,  ornament  with  a linear 
basis  and  also  that  with  an  animal  basis 
shall  come  in  for  similar  treatment,  corn-; 
binations  of  types  being  left  for  con-! 
sideration  at  the  conclusion  of  the! 
series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  to  be 
the  first. 


Ornament  a Foliage  Basis — The  Anthemion 


No  architectural  ornament  has  held  its 
own  more  consistently  than  the  an- 
themion. We  can  trace  its  origin  back 
almost  to  the  beginning  of  architecture; 
we  can  also  trace  its  use  through  almost 
all  successive  periods  up  to  the  present 
day  in  one  form  or  another,  varying  from 
time  to  time,  changing  as  architectural 
styles  have  changed,  but  always  with  es- 
sentially the  same  underlying  motive — a 


flower  of  several  branches,  sometimes 
dissociated  and  sometimes  connected 
with  similar  flowers  or  slight  variants  of 
the  same.  Many  people  hold  that  its 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  lotus  flower 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  only  difficulty  in 
accepting  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
early  Egyptian  representations  are  not 
carved  architectural  ornaments  but  mere 
painted  enrichments  whose  date  it  is  al- 
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Fig.  1.  Incised  Anthemion  on  ivory  from 
Nimrod  C.  850-700  B.  C. 


most  impossible  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty. In  many  cases  painted  decora- 
tion has  been  applied  to  earlier  build- 
ings, and  the  date  is  consequently  a mat- 
ter of  doubt.  The  lotus  certainly  does 
occur  in  Egyptian  ornament,  or  in  that 
which  is  based  upon  the  Egyptian,  very 
much  in  the  anthemion  form.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  possible  derivation  for 
there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
theory  that  all  the  Grecian  carved  en- 
richments have  an  eastern  rather  than  a 
southern  origin — that  they  came  origin- 
ally from  Asia  Minor  rather  than  from 
Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  dwellers  in  Phoe- 
nicia and  Assyria  in  turn  derived  their 
ornaments  from  Egyptian  sources.  There 
is  a case  of  small  ivory  carvings  in  the 
Assyrian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
which  are  labelled  as  being  Phoenician, 
but  of  Egyptian  design,  their  date  being 
given  at  anything  between  900  and  750 
B.  C.  These  small  ivories  are  of  high 


archaeological  value,  for  they  contain  the 
earliest  representations  in  actual  carv- 
ing which  we  possess  of  several  forms 
of  ornament.  The  anthemion  occurs 
again  and  again,  a somewhat  common 
form  being  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which 
is  a considerably  enlarged  representation 
of  the  original.  Here  the  anthemion  is 
shown  as  a seven  branched  flower  rising 
from  a curiously  shaped  bud  and  con- 
nected by  a semicircular  stem  with  an 
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Fig.  3.  Range  of  trees,  from  a representation 
of  the  building  of  Sennacherib’s  Palace  at 
Kouyunjik  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Fig.  2.  Palm  trees  on  wall  slab  from  Senna- 
cherib’s Palace,  Kouyunjik. 

(British  Museum.) 


Fig.  4.  Assyrian  Wall  Slab. 

(British  Museum.) 

alternating  ornament  which  consists  of  a 
circle  crowned  by  a trefoiled  leaf.  In 
this  particular  case  the  Anthemion  does 
not  suggest,  the  Lotus,  but  is  much  more 
indicative  of  the  palm  tree,  particularly 
to  those  who  carefully  observe  the  many 
wall  slabs  in  alabaster  which  line  the 
Assyrian  galWies  of  the  museum,  as  at 
one  time  they  lined  the  rooms  of  the 
great  palaces  at  Korsabad,  Kouyunjik 
and  Nineveh.  Of  these,  the  British 
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Museum  possesses  a most  remarkable 
series,  such  as  cannot  be  found  else- 
where, all  being  originals.  Unfortunate- 
ly there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  de- 
termining their  sequence  in  point  of 
date,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  palm 
and  the  fir  tree  occur  constantly,  in  some 
cases  irregularly,  but  often  arranged  to 
represent  rows  along  the  sides  of  coun- 
try roads  or  river  banks,  and  so  having 


Fig.  5.  Fragment  of  Assyrian  Sacred  Tree, 
about  830  B.  C. 

(British  Museum.) 
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Fig.  0.  Assyrian  Terra  Cotta  floor  in  stamped 
relief  (low). 

a purely  decorative  appearance,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  range  of  palm  trees  of 
which  two  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  It 
is  impossible  to  turn  one’s  eye  from 
these  wall  slabs  to  the  ivory  ornaments 
in  the  neighboring  case  (depicted  in 
Fig.  i ) without  seeing  that  the  anthemion 
may  very  possibly  have  been  derived 
from  the  palm,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  one 
of  its  common  forms,  that  known  as  the 


Fig.  7.  Lotus  Carving,  bas  relief  from  the  tomb 
of  Mes,  a Ka  priest,  Egyptian  XIXth 
Dynasty.  From  Memphis. 

(British  Museum.) 

“palmette,”  is  concerned,  whose  leaves 
branch  outwardly.  Had  this  ornament 
originated  certainly  with  the  lotus,  as 
many  writers  have  thought,  the  leaves 
would  have  been  less  curved  and  more 
sharply  pointed,  for  the  lotus  flower  is 
always  represented  with  a sharp  point 
and  not  with  a rounded  end. 

The  other  principal  variation  of  the 
anthemion  known  as  the  “honeysuckle,” 
whose  leaves,  or  if  we  prefer  to  cail 
them  so,  whose  petals  curve  inwards  in- 
stead of  outwards,  has  been  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  lotus  bud  not  yet  quite 
open,  just  as  the  palmette  has  been 
traced  to  the  open  lotus  flower.  Again 
this  is  a plausible  explanation  of  its 
origin — probably  in  neither  case  will  it 
ever  be  proved  whether  it  is  the  true 
one — but  again  turning  to  the  Assyrian 
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Fig.  8.  Crude  representation  of  Lotus  bud  and 
flower  on  incised  slab  of  the  Egyptian  Pto- 
lemaic period. 

(British  Museum.) 
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Fig.  9.  Gilded  Enrichment  of  pediment  cyma- 
tium,  Temple  at  Aegina.  From  cast  in 
British  Museum. 

sculptured  wall  slabs  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ranges  of  trees  are  found  from 
which  the  so-called  honeysuckle  orna- 
ment might  very  well  have  been  derived. 
In  this  case  they  are  fir  trees,  a most 
striking  example  being  illustrated  in  Fig. 
3,  with  trees  of  large  and  small  size 
alternating.  This  particular  type  of  the 
anthemion  is,  however,  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  as  fewer  examples  exist 
of  it  in  its  perfected  ornamental  form 


Fig.  10.  Antefixial  Ornament,  Parthenon. 
(British  Museum.) 


previous  to  the  Grecian  epoch.  It  does 
not  occur  either  upon  the  ivories  already 
mentioned  or  elsewhere  in  Phoenician  or 
Assyrian  carvings  otherwise  than  as  a 
range  of  somewhat  conventionalized 
trees.  The  appearance  of  a distinctly 
decorative  anthemion  is  perhaps  first  in- 
dicated in  the  Assyrian  “sacred  tree,”  as 
shown  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  4,  of 
which  there  are  several  examples  in  the 
Museum.  Though  their  date  is  inde- 
terminate within  some  centuries  between 
900  and  600  B.  C.,  they  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance, so  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  character  of  the  carvings,  of  being 
early  rather  than  late.  The  anthemion 
occurs  here  as  a flower  at  the  terminals 
of  a stem,  which  twist  and  turn  in  a 
decorative  manner  almost  as  if  they 
were  plaited,  having,  in  fact,  some  re- 
semblance to  the  guilloche  plait  to  which 
reference  will  have  to  be  made  subse- 
quently. The  flowers  are  all  of  them 
seven-leaved  and  are  more  analogous  to 
the  palm  tree  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  spread  than  to  the  incised  ivory 
carvings  shown  in  Fig.  1.  An  enlarged 
detail  of  a portion  of  Fig.  4 is  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  it  being  exceedingly  difficult  to 
represent  clearly  by  means  of  photog- 
raphy an  ornament  in  such  extremely  low 
relief  as  this  is.  Whatever  we  trace  it 
back  to,  however,  there  is  no  question  at 
all  about  the  occurrence  of  the  anthe- 
mion here  in  a decorative  sense. 

This  is  even  more  apparent  in  certain 
floor  slabs  of  terra-cotta,  of  which  the 
British  Museum  possesses  several  frag- 
ments. In  all  cases  these  appear  to  rep- 
resent carpets,  for  their  borders  have 
fringes.  These  fringes,  it  may  be  noted, 
consist  of  alternate  lotus  flowers  and 
buds,  and  give  no  sign  in  themselves  of 
originating  the  anthemion,  which  occurs 
on  several  examples  as  one  of  the  pat- 
terns upon  the  floor  itself,  as  a continu- 
ous unvaried  repeat  merely  adapted  to 
the  angle  where  an  angle  occurs.  This 
particular  ornament  is  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
but  instead  of  containing  seven  leaves, 
each  anthemion  now  contains  nine,  show- 
ing that  even  during  the  Assyrian  period 
there  was  no  absolute  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  petals.  The  whole  character 
of  the  ornament  is  otherwise  precisely 
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Fig.  11.  An  akroterion,  possibly  from  Eleusis, 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

that  of  the  anthemion  upon  the  sacred 
tree,  while  the  multiplication  of  leaves 
suggests  the  palm  which,  as  already  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  2,  varied  in  different 
examples.  If  the  necessary  trouble  be 
taken  to  count  the  leaves  in  Fig.  2,  it 
will  be  found  that  one  tree  carries  ten, 
while  the  other  bears  eleven.  In  the 
ornament  shown  in  Fig.  5 there  is  a 
calix  which  seems  to  be  developed  from 
the  elementary  calix  in  Fig.  1,  from 
which  the  leaves  spring,  while  the  single 
horizontal  band  or  tie  round  the  stem 
beneath  the  calix  on  the  ivory  has  de- 
veloped into  a triple  band. 

Returning  to  the  possibility  of  the  an- 
themion having  been  derived  from  the 
lotus  one  finds  this  to  a certain  extent 
borne  out  by  crudely  incised  ornamen- 
tations such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  7, 


Fig.  13.  Celia  Frieze  of  the  Erechtheion. 
Athens. 

(British  Museum.) 


which  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Egyptian  nineteenth  dynasty,  probably 
about  1300  B.  C.  It  is  thus  greatly 
anterior  to  any  of  the  Assyrian  or  Phoe- 
nician carvings  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  It  shows  the  lotus 


Fig.  12.  Console,  North  Portico  of  the  Erech- 
theion, Athens. 

(From  a cast  in  the  British  Museum.) 


flower  both  singly  and  in  groups,  at  least 
suggesting  the  radial  anthemion  arrange- 
ment and  opening  up  considerable  pos- 
sibilities of  conventional  design.  Some- 
thing much  more  like  the  honeysuckle 
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Fig.  14.  Enrichment  of  Cymatium  (cyma  recta) 
Mausoleum,  Halicarnassos. 

. (British  Museum.) 

variation  of  the  anthemion  is  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  which  is  also  a drawing  of  an 
exceedingly  crudely  incised  ornamen- 
tation, Egyptian,  but  belonging  to  the 


Fig.  15.  Cymatium  Enrichment,  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  Priene. 

(British  Museum.) 


Ptolemaic  period,  and  probably  executed 
no  further  back  than  250  B.  C.,  if  so 
far.  Its  date  is  consequently  subsequent 
to  the  whole  of  the  great  Grecian  period, 
but  it  is  obviously  a copy,  as  much  of 
the  work  of  that  date  was,  of  previous 
Egyptian  ornament  of  a thousand  years 
earlier,  and  so  far  may  reasonably  be 
considered  as  a prototype  and  not  a 
sequence  of  the  anthemion. 

The  next  definite  step  forward  seems 
to  be  the  appearance  of  alternating 
honeysuckle  and  palmette  anthemia  con- 
nected by  scrolls  in  painted  or  gilded 
enrichments,  such  as  that  illustrated  in 
Fig.  9,  from  the  British  Museum  cast  of 
the  pediment  cymatium  of  the  Temple 
at  Aljira.  The  honeysuckle  form  seems 
to  indicate  a lotus  bud  origin,  and  con- 
sists of  five  petals  only,  while  the  pal- 
mette consists  of  seven  petals  and  very 
closely  indeed  follows  the  suggestion  of 
the  anthemion  on  the  Assyrian  sacred 
tree  and  seems  almost  unquestionably 
to  have  a palmette  origin. 

Be  this  as  it  may — for  all  of  these 
questions  of  origin  are  of  little  practical 
moment  to  the  modern  designer,  so  long 
as  he  recognizes  a type  and  understands 
how  that  type  has  developed — the  va- 
rious phases  of  this  ornament  already 
illustrated  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
give  plenty  of  suggestion  to  subsequent 
workers.  Clearly  the  Greeks  did  not 
originate  the  Order,  but  with  their  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  sense  of  refined 
outline  they  developed  it  and  produced 
a considerable  number  of  variants  of  it, 
the  majority  of  which  are  of  extreme 
beauty  in  themselves,  while  they  are  in- 
variably well  suited  to  the  positions 
which  they  occupy.  This  may  in  par- 
ticular be  said  of  the  antefixial  orna- 
ments which  were  used  along  the  eves 
of  buildings  of  the  Doric  Order  to  act 
as  stops  to  the  tiles.  The  best  known 
example  is  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  10, 
being  that  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 
These  antefixi,  being  independent  orna- 
ments, were  naturally  unconnected,  and 
much  skill  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of 
the  scroll  to  make  it  a natural  termina- 
tion and  support  to  the  branching  foliage 
which,  it  may  be  noted,  now  consists  of 
no  less  than  thirteen  petals  of  the  pal- 
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Fig.  16.  Square  capital  from  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  at  Priene. 

(British  Museum.) 


mette  type.  The  date  of  this  is  prob- 
ably about  432  B.  C.,  by  which  time 
Greek  ornamental  forms  had  become 
thoroughly  established.  Carved  in  mar- 
ble, perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all 
material,  and  not  incised  in  lime-stone 
or  granite  as  was  Egyptian  work,  or 
modelled  in  extremely  low  relief  in  ala- 
baster of  large  cystals  like  the  Assyrian, 
it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  work- 
manship was  of  the  highest  possible 
quality  and  the  modelling  unexcelled  in 
its  combination  of  simplicity  with  sharp- 
ness, yet  without  extravagance  of  em- 
phasis, and  with  perfect  adaptation  if 
any  surface  curves  to  the  position  which 
the  work  should  occupy  in  relation  to 
the  eye. 

Fig.  1 1 perhaps  illustrates  better  the 
perfection  of  this  work.  It  shows  a 
further  development  of  the  anthemion 
ornament  upon  an  unusually  large  scale. 
At  one  time  the  original  of  this  was 
labelled  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
it  occupied  a place  among  the  Elgin 
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Fig.  18.  A Roman  variant  of  the  Anthemion 
from  the  base  of  a Candelabrum  in  the 
British  Museum. 


marbles,  as  an  antefixial  ornament  from 
Eleusis,  but  its  great  size  suggests  that 
it  was  more  probably  an  akroterion  or 
pediment  terminal,  though,  in  fact,  little 
is  known  about  it.  Many  similar  orna- 
ments are  to  be  found  as  the  terminals 
of  Steles  or  sepulchral  monuments, 
which  invariably,  as  in  this  case,  show 
the  introduction  of  the  acanthus  leaf 
either  in  substitution  for  the  scrolls  or 
at  their  junction  with  the  petals.  It  may 
be  noted  that  when  the  anthemion  is 
used  as  an  isolated  ornament,  as  in  this 


Fig.  17.  Anthemion  band  on  late  Roman  col- 
umn, in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

case,  it  almost  invariably  takes  the  pal- 
mette  form,  at  any  rate  in  Grecian  work, 
except  when  it  is  introduced  to  hide  the 
junction  between  the  circular  band  of 
egg  and  tongue  enrichment  and  the 
volutes  of  an  Ionic  capital. 

Another  example  of  its  use  in  isolated 
palmette  form  occurs  in  the  exceptional 
console — which  flanked  the  door  of  the 
north  portico  of  the  Erechtheion,  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  12.  Possibly  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  the  anthemion  en- 
richment anywhere  in  existence  are 
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those  which  occur  in  the  frieze  on  the 
cella  wall  of  the  Erechtheion  (Fig.  13 ), 
a considerable  fragment  of  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  palmettes 
consist  of  eleven  petals  each,  and  the 
honeysuckles  of  five  true  anthemion  pe- 
tals in  addition  to  two  lower  similarly 
curving  leaves  from  the  acanthus.  The 
scrolls  are  differently  connected  along  the 
main  face  and  across  the  face  of  the 
anta,  where  the  enrichments  are  com- 
paratively crowded  in  order  to  properly 
fill  the  space  they  have  to  occupy.  The 
subtle  nature  of  the  surface  curvature 
will  be  recognized  in  the  photograph, 
together  with  the  extreme  precision  of 


Fig.  19.  Fragment  of  Enrichment  from  Base 
of  a Roman  Candelabrum. 

(Louvre,  Paris.) 

the  carving  and  generally  marvelous 
workmanship.  The  work  was  probably 
executed  within  a very  short  period  of 
that  upon  the  Parthenon,  though  the 
exact  date  is  not  known.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  by  this  time  the  motive 
had  become  thoroughly  well  recognized, 
and  that  any  further  changes  partake 
only  of  the  character  of  variants  and 
gradual  development  according  to  the 
style  and  country  where  it  is  produced. 
There  are  many  such  variations,  but  at- 
tention need  now  be  only  called  to  some 
of  the  more  prominent  forms,  as  indi- 
cating possibilities  for  the  future.  The 
enrichments  of  the  cymatium  which 
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Fig.  20.  Capital  on  West  front,  Notre  Dame, 
Poitiers. 

crowned  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnas- 
sos,  for  instance,  built  about  350  B.  C., 
shows  alternately  three  petalled  honey- 
suckles and  eight-petalled  palmettes, 
these  being  split  into  two  halves  of  four 
petals  each,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  and,  of 
course,  without  a central  petal.  Each 
of  these  forms  was  to  have  considerable 
influence  upon  the  future  changes  which 
were  to  take  place  in  the  ornament.  The 
reduction  of  the  petals  to  three  in  the 
one  case  suggests  the  fleur-de-lis  of  a 
much  later  time,  while  the  halving  of  the 


Fig.  21.  Fragment  of  Capital  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Pyx,  Westminster  Abbey. 

(C.  1065  A.  D.) 


Fig.  22.  Arch,  Malmesbury  Church,  Wiltshire. 

palmette  was  a device  frequently  used  in 
many  subsequent  periods,  and  even  also 
by  the  Greeks,  as  is  indicated  in  Fig.  15, 
which  shows  a small  portion  of  the 
cymatium  enrichment  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  at  Priene,  which  was 
one  of  the  later  Grecian  temples.  An 
example  of  the  anthemion,  used  both  as 
a whole  and  as  a half,  occurs  upon  the 
rare  square  capital  from  the  same  tem- 
ple. shown  in  Fig.  16.  This  is  carved 
in  a softer  stone  than  marble,  and  is, 
consequently,  coarse  in  execution,  while 
the  whole  character  of  the  work  is  in- 
dicative of  Assyrian  influence,  which 
seems  to  have  dominated  the  ornamenta- 


Fig.  23.  Capital,  Street  Colonnade,  Maison 
Historique,  Beauvais. 

(A.  D.  1314.) 

in  the  bond  band  round  a column  is  re- 
versed, the  first  ornament  being  upright 
and  the  next  pointing  downwards.  It  is 
not  a particularly  elegant  form  of  orna- 
ments, for  the  connecting  scroll  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  design  gracefully 
under  these  circumstances.  The  form 
shown  in  Fig.  18  is  more  pleasing, 
though  less  true  to  the  original  idea.  The 
palmette  in  this  is  not  greatly  different 
from  the  Greek  form,  but  the  honey- 
suckle is  something  fresh,  like  one  flower 
rising  out  of  another,  with  the  leaves 
curled  over  at  the  tip.  Between  each 
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tion  of  the  buildings  of  the  Greek  Ionic 
Order  to  so  very  large  an  extent.  An 
example  of  the  anthemion,  purely  Greek 
in  character,  has  been  found  as  far  sourh 
and  east  as  at  Allahabad,  in  India,  local 
archaeologists  dating  its  execution  to 
254  B.  C. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  anthemion 
and  all  other  forms  of  enrichments  com- 
mon to  the  Greeks,  introducing  into  it 
their  own  characteristics,  and  adding 
numerous  variants.  Possibly  the  most 
common  of  these  is  that  shown  in  Fig. 
17,  in  which  each  alternate  anthemion 
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Wrought  Iron  Hinge,  West  door, 
Antwerp  Cathedral. 
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palmette  and  honeysuckle  there  is  an- 
other arrangement  of  three  leaves,  ob- 
viously derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  workmanship  is  by  no  means  so 
perfect  as  in  the  best  Greek  period,  and 
the  leaves  partake  of  a curious  surface 
crinkle  or  wave,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  destroy  the  purity  of  outline,  without 
adding  anything  commensurate  in  the 
way  of  surface  texture.  This  tendency 
to  elaboration  of  detail  is  shown  to  a 
still  greater  extent  in  Fig.  19,  in  which 
the  leaves  of  the  anthemion  are  serrated, 
besides  being  given  surface  wave.  The 
origin  has  evidently  been  forgotten  alto- 
gether, the  designer’s  sole  object  being  to 
increase  the  amount  of  enrichment 
which  he  could  crowd  into  a given  space 
and  on  to  a given  ornament.  The  acan- 
thus leaf  is  introduced  freely  into  the 
scroll,  and  so  are  natural  flowers  and 
buds. 

It  is  strange  that,  although  the  Byzan- 
tine style  was  derived  partially  from 
Greek  and  partially  from  Roman  sources, 
the  anthemion  ornament  seems  rarely  to 
have  been  used  where  it  flourished.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  enrichments,  in  such  places 
as  those  in  which  the  anthemion  would 
have  been  employed  in  true  classic  work, 
were  now  almost  invariably  of  mosaic 
or  color.  On  the  other  hand,  its  pres- 
ence is  found  in  the  Byzantine  derived 
work  forming  the  Romanesque,  both  of 
southern  France  and  of  the  Rhine, 
though  it  occurs  in  crude  form  crudely 
carved,  not  as  in  the  earlier  work  ap- 
pearing to  stand  out  from  a level  back- 
ground, but  generally  with  a background 
of  varying  depth  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  face,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  all  ornament  of  the  period.  The  ex- 
amples, too,  are  scattered  and  apparent- 
ly accidental,  and  they  occur  in  positions 
where  they  are  unexpected,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  cyma  recta  moulding  of 
the  abacus  of  a capital  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  20)  from  the  front  of  one  of  the 
most  richly  carved  churches  of  mid- 
France.  Each  anthemion  is,  in  this  case, 
enclosed  as  in  a frame  by  continuing 
the  connecting  scroll  upwards  and  in- 
serting leaves  between  the  scrolls.  Even 
such  examples  as  this  are  rare,  and  the 


Fig.  25.  Font  in  Ufford  Church,  Suffolk. 

date,  as  a rule,  uncertain ; but  we  do 
know  the  date  of  the  very  curious  form 
which  occurs  as  a band  on  one  of  the 
capitals  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  recently  exposed 
to  public  view,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  21. 
This  must  have  been  carved  just  previ- 
ously to  the  Conquest  of  England  by 
Duke  William — that  is,  about  the  year 
1065.  Each  anthemion  springs  from  a 
cable  necking,  the  only  connection  be- 
tween them  being  made  by  means  of 
dropping  leaf  buds.  The  ornaments,  as 
it  appears  here,  seems  to  have  been  only 
faintly  suggested  by  the  true  originals; 


Fig.  26.  Burgundian  Woodwork  now  in  Patton 
Church,  Surrey. 
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a mere  tradition  of  a branching  leaf  en- 
richment having  apparently  traveled 
across  from  the  Continent  to  England 
at  this  time.  A good  deal  of  nonsense 
seems  to  have  been  talked  about  the 
early  Norman  enrichments  having  been 


where  any  attempt  at  detail  has  been 
made.  A much  more  nearly  correct 
representation  of  the  original  anthemion 
appears  on  an  arch  in  Malmesbury 
Church,  illustrated  in  Fig.  22,  the  form 
being  that  in  which  it  occurred  long  be- 
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FIG.  27.  CHIMNEYS,  CHATEAU  DE  BLOIS. 


invariably  carved  with  rough  tools,  such 
as  the  axe,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  look  at 
this  example  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  in  the  nature  of 
a chisel  must  have  been  employed;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  a great  deal  more  of 
the  characteristic  work  of  the  period 


fore  on  the  mausoleum  at  Halicarnassos. 
The  date  of  this  is  probably  about  1130 
A.  D. 

With  the  death  of  the  Romanesque 
styles,  the  anthemion  proper  disap- 
peared, but  it  was  replaced  in  Gothic 
times  by  a three-leaved  flower  known 
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as  the  fleur-de-lis,  which  had  an  armo- 
rial significance.  It,  consequently  ap- 
pears, as  a rule,  in  isolation,  as  on  the 
face  of  the  mlumn  in  front  of  the  Mai- 
son  Historique,  at  Beauvais  (Fig.  23)  ; 
but  the  capital  of  this  same  column  also 
shows  a series  of  connected  fleur-de-lis 
very  closely  resembling  the  true  anthe- 
mion  enrichment,  but  treated  in  a Gothic 
spirit,  and  with  a Gothic  surrounding. 
The  capital  is  quite  exceptional,  and  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  The  occurrence 
of  the  fleur-de-lis  with  any  suggestion 
of  five  leaves  is  almost  unknown,  but 
examples  are  to  be  found.  There  are. 
for  instance,  some  on  the  encaustic  tiles 
amongst  those  which  form  the  pavement 
of  the  old  undercroft  to  the  monks’  dor- 
mitory at  Westminster,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  fourteenth  centry.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort,  in  fact,  as  nearly 
alike  as  the  difference  of  material  would 
permit,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  large 
wrought-iron  hinges  of  the  west  door 
of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
24,  those  now  existing  being  replicas  of 
the  originals,  also  probably  made  about 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  small  flowers  rise  between  the 
central  and  outer  leaves  of  the  fleur-de- 
lis,  giving  some  idea  of  a five-leaved 
anthemion.  Whether  there  was  any 
connection  with  the  classic  anthemion  is 
however  extremely  doubtful ; it  is 
more  a revival  of  a type  than  either 
a survival  or  continuation,  and  that 
because  it  is  itself  a natural  type  to 
be  evolved.  In  later  Gothic  work  it 
appears  more  frequently,  particularly  in 
wood  cresting,  as  upon  the  cover  of  the 
font  in  Ufford  Church,  Suffolk,  shown 
in  Fig.  25.  This,  again,  is  a replica  of 
older  work,  though  both  the  font  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  cover  belong  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  cover  being  far 
the  handsomest  and  largest  in  England, 
extending  right  up  to  the  church  roof. 
The  anthemion  cresting  here  has  little 
resemblance  to  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  al- 
ternates with  the  well-known  straight 
outlined  leaf  cresting  of  its  date,  the 
whole  being  conceived  in  a purely  Gothic 
spirit. 

The  fleur-de-lis  is  also  by  no  means 
infrequently  met  with  as  the  central  mo- 


Fig.  28.  Pedestal  of  Lion  in  front  of  Strozzi 
Palace,  Florence. 


tive  of  tracery,  both  in  England  and  in 
Belgium,  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  later  on  in  the  flamboyant  work  of 
France.  It  is  found  in  large  stone  win- 
dows and  also  in  small  wood  tracery 
panels,  such  as  the  Burgundian  example, 
of  which  a photograph  is  given  in  Fig. 
26. 

In  France,  the  fleur-de-lis  was  re- 
tained for  a long  period  as  a symbol  of 
royalty,  and  is  frequently  found  carved 
upon  buildings  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Fig.  27.  which  illustrates  some  of 
the  chimneys  of  the  ‘Chateau  de  Blois, 
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Fig.  29.  Low  relief  on  flat,  Bologna 
(Full  size.) 
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there  being  modern  restorations  of  work 
done  about  the  year  1525,  in  the  reign 
of  Francois  I.  At  this  time  the  feeling 
of  the  Renaissance  was  permeating 
French  architecture,  and  with  the  Ren- 
aissance there  had  come  a revival  of  the 


Fig.  30.  A Florentine  fountain. 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 


use  of  all  classic  ornaments  in  their  orig- 
inal classic  manner,  so  that  it  is  quite 
natural  to  find  that  the  fleur-de-lis  now 
partakes  more  of  the  true  anthemion 
character  than  it  did  during  the  long 
Gothic  period. 


A great  deal  of  the  Renaissance  work 
of  all  countries  has  been  in  absolute 
copyism,  particularly  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, of  the  work  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
yet  fresh  variants  have  been  devised 
from  time  to  time  of  all  the  principal  or- 
naments. This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy.  Figs.  28  and  29  show  two  exam- 
ples from  Florence,  differing  consider- 
ably from  one  another,  yet  both  founded 
upon  the  Roman.  Fig.  28  shows  the 
anthemion  as  a three-leaved  flower  of 
the  lotus  character,  but  reversed  in  the 
common  Roman  manner,  as  already  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  17.  The  outlining,  how- 
ever, is  perfectly  unserrated,  and  the 
surface  plain.  Fig.  29  shows  .also  an 
example  of  reversal,  but  the  anthemion 
is  of  a more  purely  Roman  type,  with 
serrated  edges,  while  the  scroll  consists 
of  foliage,  the  extreme  leaf  of  which  is 
turned  over.  There  is  also  surface  cur- 
vature. These  two  examples  indicate 
that  different  hands  and  minds  were  at 
work,  not  slavishly  copying  the  old,  but 
merely  adopting  its  suggestions  in  the 
spirit  of  the  modern  times.  This,  too,  is 
the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  Floren- 
tine wall  fountain  illustrated  in  Fig.  30, 
much  of  the  carved  ornament  upon 
which  is  of  a character  with  which  we 
shall  deal  subsequently,  although  a 
somewhat  large  anthemion  enrichment 
occurs  near  the  top,  and  a smaller  one 
over  the  child’s  face,  from  the  mouth 
of  which  the  water  spouts.  Both  of 
these  indicate  that  the  carving  projects 
from  a leveled  surface  as  a background, 
and  is  itself  of  varying  depth.  The  lower 
anthemion  is  almost  classic  in  its  type,  but 
the  upper  one  is  naturalesque,  instead  of 
representing  either  the  palm,  the  honey- 
suckle or  the  lotus ; its  central  frond  or 
leaf  is  an  ear  of  barley;  the  leaves  are 
barley  leaves,  and  two  poppies  branch 
out  on  either  side. 

G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A. 
Past  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of 
Architects,  England. 
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EXHIBITION 
IN  NEW  YORK 

the  “allied  arts.” 


The  Architectural 
League  has  hardly 

given  an  exhibition  of 
larger  and  more  varied 
interest  than  that  of 

1910.  The  variety  is  in 
fact  secured  by  making 
of  it  an  exhibition  of 
To  promote  the  alliance 
between  arts  among  which  there  has  for 

generations  been  everywhere,  and  in  this 
country  more  than  any  other,  “an  harsh 
divorce,”  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  of 
the  achievements  by  which  the  League  has 
entitled  itself  to  the  public  gratitude.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  of  course,  that,  to  be  effective, 
the  alliance  must  be  among  arts  which  are 
properly  interdependent,  and  must  observe 
the  Horatian  precept  of  joining  only  like 

with  like.  The  present  writer  recalls  how 
immensely  tickled  he  was,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  tenant  of  a small  Parisian  shop.  The 
entire  “devanture”  cannot  have  been  more 
than  a dozen  feet  wide.  Yet  in  this  narrow 
space  there  was  a door  in  the  middle  and  a 
show  window  on  each  side,  one  exhibiting 
photographs  and  the  other  sheet  music, 
while  above  was  a gorgeous  gilt  inscription, 
“Alliance  des  Arts,”  which  the  proud  pro- 
prietor doubtless  viewed  with  as  much  com- 
placency' as  Cesar  Birotteau  the  romantic 
title  of  his  new  cosmetic.  The  presentment 
was  more  ticklesome  than  edifying,  since  no 
man  could  tell  what  affinities  existed  be- 
tween the  particular  “allied  arts”  in  ques- 
tion. And  not  all  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  go  together.  A mediaeval  cathedral, 
indeed,  in  its  structure,  its  carving  and  its 


stained  glass  combined  all  three  in  the  great- 
est perfection  that  any  one  of  them  had 
then  been  enabled  to  attain.  The  best  and 
most  ornate  of  modern  buildings  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  closeness  of  that  alliance. 
A generation  ago  the  sensitive  but  un- 
traveled American  could  form  no  conception 
of  the  effect  of  a public  building  thoroughly 
and  systematically  decorated  with  the  works 
of  the  sister  arts.  The  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington was  the  only  attempt  in  that  di- 
rection, and  Trumbull’s  portraiture  and 
Brumidi’s  allegories  did  not  go  very  far 
towards  realizing  the  ideal.  Even  Greenough 
and  Crawford  “left  to  desire.”  Not  until 
the  Chicago  Fair  was  the  attempt  sys- 
tematically made  to  enhance  the  effect  of 
architectural  design  by  the  invocation,  ex- 
teriorly and  interiorily,  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  The  various  crudities  and  fail- 
ures incidental  to  a.  first  attempt  could  very 
readily  be  forgiven  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  a first  attempt,  in  view  also  of  tl.  : 
great  and  immediate  popular  sucess  of  t. 
total  effect.  Then  came  the  Congressional 
Library,  which  had  the  added  attraction 
and  promise  that  it  was  a permanent  and 
a government  wrork,  and  not,  like  the  Chi- 
cago fair,  a sporadic  effort  on  the  part  of 
“cultured”  citizens.  Sculpture  and  painting 
were  both,  on  the  whole,  better  done  at 
Washington  than  they  had  been  at  Chicago, 
the  painting  better  done  than  the  sculpture. 
But  the  “object-lesson”  was  even  more  im- 
pressively inculcated  in  the  permanent  gov- 
ernment building  than  in  the  transient 
glories  of  the  World’s  Fair.  Every  visitor 
“took  it  in.”  The  Architectural  League  has 
fulfilled  a public  wrant  in  appreciating,  and 
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endeavoring  to  appease,  a public  demand 
with  the  initiation  of  which  it  had,  and 
could  have  had,  nothing  to  do.  Let  alone 
that  the  Architectural  League  has  made  it 
impossible  that  any  other  popular  exhibition 
should  be  held  of  architecture,  disjoined  from 
sculpture  and  painting — and  this  negative 
service  is  of  high  positive  value — it  has  ac- 
customed the  New  York  public  to  look,  in 
an  elaborate  architectural  work,  for  a pro- 
ject of  which  the  inherent  and  necessary 
architectural  effects  of  what  Fergusson  calls 
the  “technic  art”  of  architecture  are  ex- 
pounded and  enhanced  by  those  of  what  the 
same  authority  calls  the  “phonetic  arts”  of 


place,  but  that  the  “spirit”  of  the  allied 
artist  must  be  loyalty 

To  that  it  works  in.  like  the  dyer's  subdued  hand. 

For  a sculptor  or  a painter  to  have  always 
with  him  the  notion  that  his  work  must  not 
only  be  associated  with  but  must  “fit”  a 
work  of  architecture  is  a most  wholesome 
discipline.  He  must  become  “decorative” 
even  in  despite  of  himself,  though,  of  course, 
his  work  is  the  most  agreeable  when  he  does 
not  have  to  do  himself  any  violence.  The 
elicitation  of  such  a beautiful  decorative 
talent  as  that  of  Mr.  Blashfleld,  to  take  one 
example,  or  of  Mr.  Maynard,  to  take  a very 


Portland,  Maine. 


CITY  HALL. 


Carrere  & Hastings.) 
Calvin  & Stevens,  j 


Architects. 


painting  and  sculpture.  In  how  many  ways 
is  this  “object-lesson”  useful?  In  the  first 
place,  it  stimulates  the  private  owner  to 
make  of  his  “swell”  house  an  integral  thing 
instead  of  an  assemblage,  though  one  can- 
not name  the  billionaire  who  has  fully 
learned  and  applied  this  lesson,  and  there 
is  an  opportunity  still  offered  to  the  bil- 
lionaire, “with  an  honest  purpose  struggling 
in  him,”  as  Carlyle  has  it,  who  shall  in- 
voke the  “allied  arts”  to  do  him  a residence. 
In  the  second  place,  it  affects  most  favor- 
ably the  allied  artists.  For,  in  the  work  of 
the  “Alliance  des  Arts,”  it  is  manifest  that 
“easel  painting,”  for  example,  and  “inde- 
pendent sculpture,”  for  example,  have  no 


different  example,  would  of  itself  go  far  to 
justify  the  association  of  artists  in  the  Chi- 
cago Fair  or  in  the  Congressional  Library. 

“They  order  these  matters”  so  much  “bet- 
ter in  France,”  that  it  is  neither  remarkable 
nor  blameworthy  that  the  first  effect  of  our 
first  essays  in  the  association  of  artists  in 
public  works,  as  they  coincided  in  time  with 
the  return  of  American  students  of  archi- 
tecture from  the  Beaux  Arts,  should  have 
been  to  “Frenchify”  our  architectural  ex- 
pression. Insomuch  that,  in  architecture,  it 
at  one  time  seemed  likely  that,  as  the 
learned  Doctor  Johnson  put  it  about  lan- 
guage, we  should  be  “reduced  to  babble  a 
dialect  of  France.”  That  would  have  been 
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THE  NEW  NORMAL  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

New  York  City.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  Architect. 


as  much  as  to  own  that  we  had  nothing  to 
say  for  ourselves.  This  is  a confession  that 
no  American  would  be  willing  to  make.  We 
have  something  to  say,  and  the  best  use  of 
foreign  culture  is  to  enable  the  native  to 
say  it,  to  say  it  in  a vernacular  way  and  in 
such  wise  as  to  be  “understanded  of  the 
people.”  If,  in  this  year  of  grace,  we  And 
a Parisian  academic  “project”  submitted  as 
the  answer  to  an  American  requirement,  we 
say  with  confidence  that  the  youthful  author 
cannot  have  been  “back  long.”  Only  one  of 
these  projects,  apparently,  graces  the  pres- 
ent exhibition.  And  this  lone  project, 
for  a “Palace  of  Social  Functions”  at 
the  National  Capital,  though  conceived  and 
detailed  and  rendered  in  a skilful  and  know- 
ing way  which  would  have  caused  some  of 
the  weaker-minded  among  us  to  hail  it  as  a 
revelation,  say  ten  years  ago,  is  relegated 
to  gracing  the  basement  wall.  On  the  other 
hand  the  “Return  of  the  Native,”  the 
Americanization  of  the  graduate  of  Paris 
who  has  been  “back  long”  shows  itself  in 
the  recurrence  of  the  returner  to  his  Ameri- 
can ideals.  E.  g.,  in  the  young  enthusiasm 
of  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings  for  the  in- 
stitution which  has  proved  an  alma  mater 
to  some  American  students  and  an  injusta 
noverca  to  others,  they  did  a City  Hall  for 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  a building  which  would  have 
seemed  entirely  at  home  and  in  place,  no 
doubt,  in  a French  municipality  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  Paterson,  but  which  was  not  at 
home  and  out  of  place  in  the  Jersey  town. 
Compare  this  exotic  edifice  with  the  design 
in  this  present  exhibition  by  the  same  de- 
signers, now  for  a long  time  repatriated,  for 


the  City  Hall  of  Portland,  Maine.  This  is 
a piece  of  homegrown  and  indigenous  look- 
ing “Georgian”  which  “belongs”  as  perfectly 
as  the  smart  and  modest  Patersonian  edifice 
fails  to  belong.  It  belongs  none  the  less 
for  looking,  in  the  comparison  at  least,  a 
little  dull.  One  can  fancy  Longfellow  going 


New  South  Reformed  Church. 

Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Cram,  Goodhue  & Ferguson,  Architects. 
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back  to  his  native  town  and  the  home  of  his 
“Lost  Youth,’’  and  finding  this  latest  build- 
ing entirely  congruous  with  his  youthful 
memories,  entirely  consonant  with  his 
strains: 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 

The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 

And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

whereas  one  would  have  sincerely  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  sensitive  old  Portlander 
who  should  upon  his  return  find  the  City 
Hall  of  Paterson  staring  him  in  the  face 


old,  repulsive  public  school  buildings  that 
they  remember  into  the  new  and  attractive 
public  school  buildings  that  they  know  has 
also,  in  this  present  exhibition,  a project  for 
a Normal  College,  for  the  city.  He  has 
abandoned  the  near-Gothic  of  the  old  build- 
ing he  is  to  supersede,  in  favor  of  a full- 
blown and  colonnaded  classic.  His  classic 
is  quite  the  regular  thing,  quite  one  of  the 
essays  that,  as  Macaulay  says  about  the 
couplets  of  eightenth  century  English  clas- 
sic poetry,  we  no  more  admire  a man  for 
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RESTORATION  OF  FORT  TICONDEROGA. 


Alfred  C.  Bossom,  Architect. 


and  violating  all  his  memories  and  tradi- 
tions. Let  us  hope  we  have  outlived  that 
particular  Gallican  phase,  and  that  return- 
ing pupils  of  the  Beaux  Arts  will  hereafter 
conceive  that  what  they  have  had  a mission 
to  bring  back  is  not  a “ready-made”  French 
architecture,  but  the  power  of  designing  and 
developing  a “custom-made”  American 
architecture. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 
the  architect  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
whom  all  New  Yorkers  labor  under  such  a 
burden  of  obligation  in  transforming  the 


being  able  to  do  than  for  being  able  to  write 
his  own  name.  It  is  “all  right”  from  its 
own  point  of  view,  “very  select  and 
respectable  and  responsible.”  But  one 
rather  wishes  that  he  had  continued  a 
tradition  by  recalling  in  his  architecture  that 
of  the  building  he  is  invoked  to  supersede. 
The  old  Normal  College,  designed  by  A.  J. 
Davis,  one  supposes,  or  possibly  by  James 
Renwick,  has  its  comic  aspects.  It  is 
not  nearly  as  good  As  Mr.  Renwick’s  de- 
sign for  the  old  C.  C.  N.  Y.  in  Twenty-third 
street,  which  indeed  wanted  only  being  car- 
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ried  out  in  more  monumental  material  and 
with  more  refinement  of  detail,  to  be  a very 
good  building  indeed.  But  the  style  of  the 
old  Normal  College  is  good  enough  in  itself, 
besides  its  locally  traditional  reference  to  the 
particular  purpose,  to  have  been  adopted 
for  the  new  one,  and  rendered  as  much  bet- 
ter as  the  modern  architect  could  manage, 
which  we  have  every  reason  for  supposing 
to  be  very  much  better  indeed. 

The  “correlation  of  structure  and  func- 
tion” which  belong  to  the  best  architectural 
design  may,  in  fact,  become  difficult  to  judge 
of  with  the  increasing  specialization  of  func- 


and  to  such  a church  this  architecture  by  no 
means  seems  the  most  forcible  or  natural 
expression.  If,  in  fact,  the  building  belongs 
to  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  we  have 
to  thank  that  venerable  institution  for  add- 
ing a third  ornament  to  the  city  to  those  it  has 
already  bestowed  in  Mr.  Wheeler  Smith’s 
or  rather  Mr.  Sandier’s,  brilliant  and  pic- 
turesque essay  in  French  Gothic  in  Fifth 
avenue,  and  Mr.  Gibson’s  interesting  version, 
in  West  End  avenue,  of  that  masterpiece  of 
the  Dutch  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  old  meat  market  in  Haarlem.  For 
specific  traditional  appropriateness,  this  lat- 


LIBRARY,  CANTON  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

Canton,  China.  Stoughton  & Stoughton,  Architects. 


tion.  Here,  for  example,  is  a very  attract- 
ive ecclesiastical  “proposition,”  very  attract- 
ively presented  by  Messrs.  Cram,  Goodhue 
and  Ferguson,  for  a “South  Church,”  so- 
called,  at  the  corner  of  85th  Street  and  Park 
avenue,  where  it  will  offer  a most  suggest- 
ive and  instructive  contrast  to  the  Jesuit 
church  on  the  corner  next  below.  To  look 
at  this  front,  with  the  singularly  bold  per- 
pendicular east  window,  one  would  have  no 
doubt  that  the  church  was  “Anglican”  of  the 
straightest  sect.  But  this  assumption  is  up- 
set by  the  disposition  of  the  plan,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  question  is  of  a 
“congregational”  church,  which  is  to  say  of 
a church  which  is  primarily  an  auditorium, 


ter  offers  no  doubt  a more  eligible  motive 
than  any  mode  of  English  Gothic. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  strictly  architectural 
exhibition  of  the  League,  interesting  as  it  is, 
sheds  little  light  on  the  question  to  which 
many  students  resort  to  it  first  of  all  for  an 
annual  answer.  That  is  the  question  “Quo 
vadis.”  Whither,  architecturally  speaking, 
are  we  bound?  “What  main  currents  draw 
the  years?”  What  deeper  movement  is 
there,  if  any,  than  that  of  the  mere  caprice 
of  fashion.  There  is  only  the  showing  that 
we  are  at  any  rate  bound  away  from  the 
literal  reproduction  of  French  academic 
“concours”  for  practical  American  purposes. 
“For  this  relief,  much  thanks.”  M.  S. 
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BALTIMORE  UNION  STATION  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

K.  M.  Murchison,  Architect. 


INTER  = 
NATIONAL 
HOUSING 
CONGRESS 


The  international 
housing  congress  of  this 
year  is  to  be  held  in 
Vienna  in  May.  The 
interest  in  these  gath- 
erings, now  become  an 
annual  event,  is  stead- 
ily increasing  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  genuinely  inter- 
national. Invitations  go  to  governments, 
local  authorities,  associations  and  individ- 
uals. The  program  for  1910  is  divided  into 
seven  sections,  and  every  one  of  these  is  of 


interest  to  architects.  For  example,  the 
themes  include:  The  encouragement  of  build- 
ing by  societies  or  by  private  enterprise,  the 
cottage  versus  the  block,  the  cost  and  sani- 
tary and  aesthetic  merits  of  various  types  of 
houses,  by-laws  that  add  to  building  cost, 
and-  the  influence  of  new  materials,  housing 
inspection,  the  purchase  of  land  by  munici- 
palities and  the  planning  of  suburbs.  As 
on  a previous  occasion,  the  English  delega- 
tion will  go  in  a body,  and  will  find  in  the 
congress  an  ultimate  objective  point  for  a 
tour  of  investigation. 


Athens,  Georgia. 


ALUMNI  HALL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 

Ludlow  & Peabody,  Architects. 
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Some  readers  of  the 
Architectural  Record 
may  perhaps  recall  an 
article  of  last  year,  en- 
titled  “Architectural 
Ethics,’’  which  set 
forth  a curious  and 
egregious  case  of  ar- 
chitectural plagiarism  in  Canada.  An  Ameri- 
can architect  had  been  engaged  to  do  some 
work  for  a Canadian  railroad  at  the  Ca- 
nadian capital.  One  day  he  found  himself 
displaced,  and  his  place  taken  by  a firm  of 
architects  of  the  Dominion.  Rut  this  firm 
had  the  indiscretion  to  publish  their  “de- 
sign” and  it  staringly  appeared  that  it  was 
simply  his  design  the  gist  of  which  they 
had  conveyed.  It  was  rather  a complicated 
problem,  comprising  a station  hotel  as  well 
as  a station,  and  dependent,  for  a negotiable 
solution,  on  the  consent  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Ottawa  as  well  as  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion.  And  yet  there  was 
not  the  glimmering  of  a notion  in  the  plans 
of  the  superseding  Canadian  architects  which 
had  not  been  in  the  plans  of  the  superseded 
American  architect.  If  bold  “conveyancing” 
of  one  man’s  ideas  by  another  be  ever  cog- 
nizable by  a court  of  justice,  this  seemed  to 
be  a case  in  which  it  should  take  cognizance 
and  jurisdiction.  The  original  architect  and 
his  legal  advisers  took  that  view,  and  sued. 
The  result  of  the  suit  is  a vindication  of 
Canadian  justice  and  of  the  American  archi- 
tect, very  much  the  reverse  of  a vindication 
of  the  Canadian  conveyancers  or  of  their 
employer.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  an 
Ottawa  paper,  that  the  suit  has  been  set- 
tled out  of  court,  and  that  the  injured  Ameri- 
can architect,  Mr.  Bradford  L.  Gilbert,  has 
received  a considerable  sum,  stated  by  our 
Ottawa  contemporary  at  $20,000,  as  damages 
for  the  injury  which  he  had  suffered  from 
his  Canadian  colleagues  and  his  Canadian 
employer.  The  damages  may  not  have  been 
“punitive”  but  they  were  exemplary.  It 
seems  safe  to  say  that  this  particular  client 
will  not  again  play  this  particular  trick. 


ARCHh 

TECTURAL 

ETHICS 


NEW 

SOLUTION 
OF  THE 
SCHOOL 
PROBLEM 


Everywhere  schools 
are  crowded.  In  the 
large  cities  they  have 
perforce  to  be  built  up 
four,  five  and  more 
stories,  and  the  value 
of  property  is  increas- 


ing so  that  the  play- 
grounds are  becoming  more  and  more  micro- 
scopic in  extent.  It  is  flattering  and  agree- 
able to  note  that  it  is  an  architect  who  has 
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offered  a sensible  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
Dwight  H.  Perkins,  of  Chicago,  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  bring  our  schools  to  the  children 
simply  because  we  have  always  done  so.  In 
these  days  of  rapid  transit  it  would  be  just 
as  easy  and  far  saner  to  build  our  schools 
well  out  of  town— educational  villages  with 
centralized  management,  splendid  play- 
grounds, good  air  and  the  light  of  all  out- 
doors. The  cost  would  be  infinitely  less 
than  that  of  city  schools.  Then  provide 
school-cars  for  every  district  of  the  city  to 
that  educational  centre.  Instead  of  being  at 
school  at  a certain  hour  it  would  merely  be 
necessary  for  the  scholars  to  be  at  a certain 
corner  at  a prescribed  hour  to  get  on  their 
special  car.  The  thing  may  seem  visionary 
now,  but  it  is  logical,  full  of  splendid  possi- 
bilities and  is  what  we  will  be  doing  before 
many  years. 


The  Architectural 
Record  believes  that 
the  importance  o f 
“SWEET’S,”  to  the 
, architectural  profes- 
sion, warrants  the  use 
of  editorial  space 
to  announce  certain  in- 
accuracies which  were  not  detected  until  the 
edition  for  1910  had  been  distributed  and 
which  users  of  the  book  are  urged  to  note 
for  reference  in  their  individual  copies: 

Users  of  “SWEET'S,”  1910,  should  note  in 
the  Index  of  their  copies  the  item  “Ball 
Cocks,”  which,  by  some  oversight,  was 
omitted,  and  add  under  it  the  name  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gage  and  Supply  Co.,  page  875. 
This  firm  should  also  appear  under  “Fit- 
tings.” 

Also  the  Kewanee  Boiler  Co.,  page  1002, 
should  be  entered  under  the  title  “Boilers, 
Low  Pressure  and  Hot  Water.” 

On  page  ix  of  the  Index,  the  trade  name  of 
Beroev’s  Metal  Lumber  should  include  page 
356,  where  a full  description  of  the  product 
will  be  found. 

The  Sanitary  Water-Still  Co.  of  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  are  specialists  in  Water  Purification, 
but  by  some  error  do  not  appear  under  that 
title.  Their  name  should  be  entered  there, 
with  pages  922-23,  also  under  Water  Dis- 
tilling Plants. 

On  page  1323,  Samuel  H.  French  & Co.,  the 
fifth  paragraph  should  read  “Buck  White 
Lead,  manufactured  unchanged  since  1844.” 
Also,  under  “Insulation,  Cold  Storage” 
should  be  entered  the  Union  Fibre  Co., 
pages  378-79. 


TO  USERS 
OF 

“ SWEET'S  ” 
1910 
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COMPREHEND 
SIVE  PLANS 
FOR 

TORONTO 


The  report  which  is 
issued  by  the  Toronto 
Guild  of  Civic  Art  on 
the  comprehensive  im- 
provement of  Toronto 
is  a very  imposing  pub- 
lication— until  one  gets 
to  the  advertisements  at 
the  back.  Probably  these  financed  the  pub- 
lication, but  fortunately  it  has  not  often  been 
necessary  to  finance  reports  of  such  charac- 
ter in  this  way,  and  the  Toronto  report  was 
deserving  of  a better  treatment.  An  admir- 
able map  in  color  shows  the  plans  at  a 
glance.  They  include  a scheme  for  two 
great  radial  roads,  stretching  inland  from 
the  center  of  the  city;  a park  system;  a sys- 
tem of  playgrounds;  and  a waterfront  plan, 
though  on  the  latter  subject  no  definite  rec- 
ommendations are  made — except  for  outlying 
driveways— pending  the  settlement  of  the 
railway  problem.  An  important  part  of  the 
Guild’s  membership  is  made  up  of  architects, 
and  the  plans  were  prepared  by  its  own  com- 
mittee. The  report  is  illustrated  with  tell- 
ing photographs  and  contains  comparatively 
little  text.  But  it  adds  Toronto  to  that  long 
list  of  cities  that  are  considering  their  de- 
velopment in  a big  way. 


SMALL 

ART 

GALLERIES 


That  an  art  gallery 
containing  a valuable 
collection  of  American 
paintings  should  be 
within  the  grasp  of  the 
little  New  Jersey  suburb 
of  Montclair  is  a trifle 
less  surprising  than  is 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  community 
was  thus  enriched.  Wm.  T.  Evans,  whose 
residence  is  in  Montclair,  offered  the  town  a 
collection  of  thirty-six  paintings  by  leading 
American  artists,  as  a nucleus  for  a perma- 
nent collection,  if  there  would  be  erected  a 
fireproof  building  to  house  them.  Imme- 
diately Mrs.  Henry  Lang,  also  a resident  of 
Montclair,  has  presented  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  town  for  the  erection  of  such  a 
building,  to  be  museum  as  well  as  art  gal- 
lery. The  Municipal  Art  Society  accepted 
both  gift's,  and  Mr.  Evans  promptly  increased 
his  donation  to  fifty  paintings.  That  other 
interesting  gifts  will  follow  may  be  prophe- 
sied with  entire  assurance.  Significantly, 
an  art  news  item  that  closely  followed  these 
was  the  dedication  of  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Building  in  Hartford— a -structure  given  to 
the  city  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Junius  Spencer  Morgan. 


The  twenty-first  an- 
nual report  of  the  City 
Parks  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  which  has 
just  been  issued,  is  de- 
voted to  a discussion  of 
Philadelphia’s  “need  of 
a comprehensive  plan.” 
Separately  inserted  in  it  is  a letter  from  the 
mayor  which  says:  ‘‘I  heartily  approve  the 
recommendation  contained  in  the  twenty-first 
annual  report  of  The  City  Park's  Association, 
that  experts  be  employed  to  prepare  a com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  This  is 
a subject  which  has  interested  me  continually 
and  to  which  I have  given  especial  attention 
during  my  administration.  I am  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  the  Washington  plans,  prepared 
by  a commission  composed  in  part  of  Messrs. 
Daniel  H.  Burnham  of  Chicago  and  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted  of  Boston,  and  I commend 
the  choice  of  these  gentlemen  to  act  with 
Director  Stearns  of  the  department  of  public 
works,  chief  engineer  Webster  of  the  bureau 
of  surveys,  and  Messrs.  Trumbauer,  Zantzin- 
ger  and  Cret.  ...  I will  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  to  Councils  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  commis- 
sion.” The  report  names  $50,000  as  the  sum 
which  is  contemplated.  So  Philadelphia  takes 
up  the  work.  The  report,  which  is  prepared 
with  the  skill  that  always  characterizes  the 
publications  of  this  association,  discusses  the 
need  of  a comprehensive  plan  under  the  heads 
of  transportation  and  housing,  health,  and 
urban  competition— but  very  briefly  under  all 
these  heads.  It  gives  also  citations  from 
statements  of  the  mayor  and  heads  of  de- 
partments in  favor  of  a plan.  The  report  is 
illustrated. 


PHILADELPHIA 
TO  BE 
PLANNED 


OF 

HARMONY 

AGAIN 


The  Journal  of  the 
English  Society  of  Arch- 
itects prints  a paper 
that  was  read  by  Ray- 
mond Unwin  before  the 
December  meeting  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Unwin’s 
views  on  town-planning, 
which  was  his  subject,  are  now  so  well  known 
that  there  i'S  little  need  of  summarizing  this 
latest  statement  of  them;  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  it  he  more  than  once  em- 
phasizes, again,  the  need  of  co-operation 
among  architects,  in  order  that  harmony  of 
building  may  result.  He  said:  “The  passing 
of  the  Town  Planning  bill  throws  upon  the 
architectural  profession  the  duty  to  expand 
the  scale  of  its  thinking.  We  must  begin  to 
think  in  streets,  in  districts,  and  in  whole 
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PROPOSED  CIVIC  CENTER 

cities,  and  henceforth  to  regard  our  buildings 
not  so  much  as  isolated  efforts,  but  as  units 
in  a large  whole.”  Again,  referring  to  the 
peasants’  city  of  Rothenburg — “a  unique  ex- 
ample of  unspoiled  mediaeval  picturesqueness, 
the  character  of  which  springs  not  from  the 
possession  of  supremely  beautiful  buildings, 
but  from  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
town  there  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  show  a 
simple  comely  beauty,”  he  says:  ‘‘I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  effect.  Almost 
every  building  in  the  town,  including  the 
Rathhaus  and  the  Church,  is  roofed  with  the 
beautiful  hand-made  Rothenburg  tile  of  a 
quiet  brown  color,  here  and  there  brightened 
with  touches  of  brilliant  red  where  the  tile 
has  cleansed  itself,  as  such  tiles  will.  The 
buildings  are  either  built  of  stone,  the  pre- 
vailing tones  of  which  are  cream  and  light 
brown,  or  more  frequently  are  plastered  and 
treated  with  lime-wash  of  very  similar  tones. 
Bits  of  bright  green  and  grey  ocur  in  the 
woodwork,  the  whole  producing  a unity  of 
effect  which  is  quite  astonishing  to  anybody 
accustomed  to  the  hopeless  jumble  of  mate- 
rials, colors,  styles  and  forms  which  charac- 
terize the  modern  town  or  suburb.  And  yet 
there  is  no  lack  of  variety.” 


In  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks  the  Denver 
DENVER  civic  center  has  be- 

come assured.  A eam- 
APPROVES  paign  that  has  lasted 

CIVIC  CENTER.  for  nearly  four  years, 

and  which  has  been 
stubbornly  contested  on 
both  sides,  has  ended  in  a victory  for  the 
civic  center  project  which,  though  conclusive, 
lacked  any  one  dramatically  triumphant 
moment.  The  center  as  planned  is  the  most 


FOR  DENVER,  COLORADO. 

Biscoe  & Hewitt,  Architects. 

elaborate  which  has  yet  been  actually  au- 
thorized by  any  city  except  Cleveland,  and 
as  there  now  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
rapid  execution  of  the  plans  Denver  may 
realize,  even  before  Cleveland,  the  dream 
of  an  urban  architectural  center.  The  plans, 
which  were  described  in  these  columns 
in  December,  1908,  as  under  very  serious 
consideration,  were  officially  adopted  shortly 
afterward  by  the  park  board.  The  opposi- 
tion at  once  bestirred  itself,  and  under  the 
law  owners  of  lots  in  the  region  affected 
were  allowed  to  file  protests.  The  assess- 
ment district  was  a very  large  one,  for 
united  with  the  civic  center  scheme  were 
several  other,  minor,  park  projects.  In  all 
there  were  72,255  lots,  representing  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a million  square  feet,  subject  to 
assessment  if  the  plans  went  through.  To 
defeat  it  there  were  required  the  protests 
of  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  prop- 
erty. As  it  was  officially  estimated  that  the 
land  to  be  purchased  for  the  civic  center 
would  cost  a million  and  a half,  and  the 
other  projects  an  additional  million,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  protest  was  filed  at 
once  by  the  element  which  can  always  be 
counted  upon  to  be  conservative.  Trickery, 
falsehood  and  vilification,  as  it  is  claimed, 
were  resorted  to  in  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  protests,  and  this  effort  was  by 
no  means  fruitless.  For  a,  time  it  looked  as 
if  the  remonstrants  would  win;  but  as  the 
matter  became  better  understood,  and  the 
truth  was  told,  protests  began  to  be  with- 
drawn. When  at  last  the  time  limit  had 
been  reached,  and  the  clerks  were  set  to 
work,  it  was  found  that  the  legitimate 
standing  protests  fell  much  short  of  the 
necessary  quarter.  The  property  had 
acquiesced  in  the  park  board’s  plan.  For 
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all  the  bickering  and  agitation,  it  was,  as 
“Denver  Municipal  Facts”  says,  “the  deter- 
mined silence,  the  splendid  spurning  of  the 
right  to  protest  on  the  part  of  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  property  owners  in  the  East 
Denver  Park  district  that  won  the  day  for  a 
more  beautiful  Denver.”  The  triumph  is  the 
more  significant  because  the  proposed  plans, 
while  appealing  strongly  to  a cultivated 
aesthetic  sense,  lack  that  element  of  obvious 
utilitarianism  which  a taxpayer  may  see  in 
a great  building  or  in  a pleasure  ground. 
The  appeal  was  to  the  pride  of  Denver,  to 
the  wish  for  a splendid  and  magnificent 
city. 


The  young  new  year 
has  already  witnessed 
OFFICIAL  not  merely  a remarkable 

PLAN  growth  of  the  city-plan- 

ning movement,  but — a 
COMMISSION  fact  0f  possibly  greater 

significance,  as  marking 
the  definite  beginning  of 
another  chapter  for  the  movement  in  this 
country — it  has  been  marked  by  a pronounced 
official  stamping  of  city  planning.  There  have 
been  sporadic  examples  for  a long  time.  At 
the  very  end  of  December  Mayor  Busse  sent 
to  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  the  names  of 
350  citizens  whom  he  officially  appointed  as  a 
“Chicago  Plan  Commission.”  Of  course,  the 
Commission  is  very  large — that  is  the  Chi- 
cago way;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council,  presidents  of  the 
School  Board,  Park  Boards,  County  Board, 
and  the  Sanitary  District  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  it.  Until  this  time  the  Chicago  Plan, 
paid  for  by  private  subscription,  had  as  spon- 
sor only  a commercial  organization.  Any 
portion  of  it  which  the  official  commission 
approves  will  have  a vastly  improved 
chance  of  realization.  Buffalo  has  presented 
to  the  Legislature  a bill  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  a commission,  to  consist  of  an 
architect,  a civil  engineer,  an  artist,  three 
non-professional  citizens  to  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  and,  in  ex-officio  capacity,  the 
mayor,  the  commissioner  of  public  works, 
and  the  presidents  of  the  aldermen,  coun- 
cilmen,  and  park  board.  It  is  to  be  called 
a municipal  art  commission;  but  the  idea  is 
not  to  have  its  powers  simply  those  of  sug- 
gestion or  of  the  veto.  It  will  have  the 
planning  of  parks,  streets,  public  buildings, 
esplanades  and  other  public  works,  and  its 
decisions  will  be  binding  on  the  city  boards 
unless  the  boards  reject  them  by  unanim- 
ous vote.  The  mayor  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
recommended  that  a commission  be  created 
for  that  city;  and  in  Seattle  a city  ordinance 


has  just  been  prepared,  with  the  backing 
of  professional  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions, calling  for  submission  to  the  people 
of  a charter  amendment  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a city  plan  commission. 
Meanwhile,  the  voluntary  movement  also 
extends.  It  is  announced  that  citizens  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  have  subscribed  $20,000, 
banded  themselves  into  a Civic  Improve- 
ment League,  and  engaged  D.  H.  Burnham  to 
make  plans;  and  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
fund  not  as  large  as  Portland’s,  but  very 
considerable,  has  been  privately  subscribed, 
a civic  improvement  committee  formed,  and 
Arnold  W.  Brunner,  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, and  Bion  J.  Arnold  retained  to  make 
plans— a local  city  planner  having  chosen 
an  unsalaried  office  on  the  committee  rather 
than  membership  on  the  Commission. 


With  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year,  the 
office  furniture  and  the 
clerks  and  messengers 
that  belong  with  it 
began  to  move  out  of 
the  old  Boston  Custom 
House  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  tower  might  com- 
mence. A writer  in  the  Boston  “Transcript” 
has  contributed  two  columns  and  a half  on 
the  significance  of  the  transformation,  be- 
ginning with  the  words:  “Questions  of  the 
taste  or  justice  of  thus  remodelling  the 
building  may  be  waived.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  good  architecture.  Enough  that  it  rep- 
resented perfectly  the  life  of  a Boston  that 
is  gone.  Enough  that  the  tower  is  going  to 
be  built,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.”  He 
gives  some  interesting  facts  about  the  struc- 
ture, begun  September  1st,  1837,  and  thus 
considered  old.  It  tvas,  he  says,  “a  daring 
project,  on  ‘made  land,’  surrounded  in  the 
construction  by  an  apron,  or  dam,  that 
rounded  far  enough  away  to  intersect  Com- 
mercial Street.  Three  thosusand  piles  were 
driven  for  a foundation  to  be  overlaid  with 
a platform  of  granite  eighteen  inches  thick, 
set  in  hydraulic  cement.  From  this,  far  below 
the  rumble  of  the  streets,  the  vaults  of  the 
old  Bastile  spring  their  first  gloomy  arches.” 
He  likens  them  to  the  dungeons  of  Europe — 
a queer  bit  of  mediaevalism  in  the  heart  of 
the  modern  city.  “A  staircase  of  solid  stone, 
with  a rusty  iron  rail,  winds  down  into  the 
place  from  the  street  level,  and  the  candle 
gutters  in  the  hand  of  the  guide.  Avenues 
of  thick,  squat  pillars,  rough  hewn  of  gran- 
ite blocks,  supporting  low  groined  vaulting, 
narrow  away  into  the  gloom.”  On  three 
sides  there  are  winding  tunnels,  “walled  in 
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solid  blocks,  angle  beyond  angle,  link  be- 
yond link,”  finally  ending  in  a long  narrow 
cell.  “Spider  and  insect  wage  endless  war  in 
these  caverns.  Nobody  else  disturbs  their 
silence  and  their  solitude.”  The  thirty-two 
columns  of  the  custom  house  porticos  were 
the  wonder  of  their  time.  “Each  was  hewn 
out  of  a solid  block  of  granite  and  hauled 
from  Quincy  on  specially  constructed  wains, 

drawn  by  forty  yoke  of  oxen Writers 

indulged  in  solemn  remarks  on  Pharioh  and 

the  Pyramids The  building,  as  it 

stands,  contains  the  same  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  stone  as  the  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
Its  interior  is  a group  of  stone  caves  of 
varying  sizes,  better  lighted  and  ventilated 
that  might  be  supposed.  Its  stairways  go 
up  as  firmly  as  time  to  the  Judgment  day; 
it  is  roofed  with  granite  slabs.  Three  years 
were  required  to  lay  its  foundations,  and 
seven  more  to  complete  the  building.  In 
some  of  the  rooms  marble  window  and  door 
facings  are  monumental  enough  “to  flank 
the  entrance  to  a mausoleum.”  Yet  the  old 
Custom  House  will  be  but  the  base  of  the 
Custom  House  that  is  to  be.  When  the  new 
tower  soars  from  the  site  of  its  present  dome, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  ancient  building  has 
passed.  The  very  modern  tower  protruding 
from  the  very  old-fashioned  pedestal  will  be 
as  a symbol,  the  writer  points  out,  “of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Boston  for  the  last 
sixty  years — legible  still  in  a few  such  places 
as  the  Custom  House,  the  old  Fitchburg  Sta- 
tion; in  certain  architectural  features  of  the 
Boston  Theatre,  and  in  streets  of  grave  old 
houses  in  the  West  and  North  ends — the  new 
engrafted  upon  the  old,  somewhat  to  the 
detriment  of  both;  but  none  the  less  in- 
evitable.” 


The  special  joint  board 

METROPOLITAN  oi  railroad,  harbor, 
park,  and  transit  com- 
IMPROVEMENTS  missioners,  which  was 
FOR  appointed  by  the  Mas- 

BOSTON  sachusetts  Legislature, 

to  consider  and  recom- 
mend improvements  for 
the  Boston  metropolitan  district,  has  made 
a report.  As  might  be  expected,  the  sug- 
gestions are  as  little  visionary  as  any  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  can  be,  and  are 
absolutely  concrete.  This  joint  board  is  cer- 
tainly a very  interesting  experiment.  The 
board  advises  the  state’s  development  of  its 
flats,  and  the  building  of  piers,  at  South 
Boston;  that  the  city  convey  to  the  state 
the  flats  in  front  of  Wood  Island  Park  and 
certain  other  flats  and  lands,  and  that  yet 
other  land  and  rights  be  secured,  to  the  end 
that  a car  storage  yard  and  traffic  road  may 


be  built;  that  the  railroads  be  summoned  to 
conference  and  required  to  report  before 
September  1st  regarding  the  electrification 
of  freight  and  passenger  service  in  the  met- 
ropolitan district;  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  court  be  secured  on  the  legality  of 
taking  by  eminent  domain  a strip  of  prop- 
erty not  only  wide  enough  for  a new  thor- 
oughfare, to  connect  the  North  and  South 
stations,  but  of  such  width  as  to  provide  lots 
on  either  side  of  it  large  enough  to  be  then 
sold  for  the  erection  of  business  buildings, 
so  that  the  city  might  recoup  the  cost  of 
the  undertaking— as  New  York  has  often 
wished  it  could  do,  and  as  cities  of  Europe 
and  South  America  frequently  have  done; 
and  finally  that  a new  traffic  road  to  Lynn 
be  opened.  This  is  a constructive  program 
which  is  large  in  extent  and  metropolitan 
in  its  grasp.  Most  interesting,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  the  post-election  statement  of 
Mayor-elect  Fitzgerald,  made  about  a week 
after  this  report  appeared,  and  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  victory,  contained  these  state- 
ments: “It  is  my  intention  to  work  for  the 

different  planks  in  my  platform.  . . . There 
is  as  much  reason  for  the  electrification  of 
the  steam  lines  within  ten  miles  of  Boston 
as  there  is  in  electrifying  railroad  lines  at  a 
longer  distance  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
...  I shall  not  be  afraid  to  go  before  the 
Legislature  and  advocate  public  improve- 
ments which,  while  costly,  at  the  same  time 
will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  city.  I believe 
in  the  law  operative  in  England,  which  per- 
mits the  public  authorities  to  take  land  on 
all  'sides  of  street  widenings  or  street  im- 
provements, and  get  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic improvement.  By  this  method  these  im- 
provements have  cost  London  and  other 
cities  little  if  any  money.”  Under  the  new 
charter  the  mayor-elect  of  Boston  has  en- 
ormous powers. 


Though  1910  is  an  off 
year  for  expositions  in 
EXPOSITION  the  United  States,  the 
souls  of  those  who  like 
such  things  and  who 
BUENOS  AIRE.S  have  the  means  to  jour- 
ney in  pursuit  of  them, 
need  not  starve.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Exposition  in  Brussels  and  the 
town-planning  exposition  in  Berlin,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  here,  there  is  to 
open  on  May  25th,  in  Buenos  Aires,  an  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  com- 
memorating the  first  centenary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Archi- 
ture  is  properly  included  among  the  arts  to 
be  shown,  and  all  the  principal  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  been  a.sked  to  take  part. 


Architectural  Tribulations 


There  are  those  who  asseverate  that  the 
A.  1.  A.  is  no  longer  a Society  of  learned 
men  banded  together  for  professional  and 
soulful  uplift,  but  has  become  just  a plain, 
every  day,  labor-union,  whose  chiefest  func- 
tion is  to  fix  a scale  of  charges,  to  scare  the 
employers,  to  give  the  big  guns  a certain 
prestige  and  to  see  that ' all  the  members 
keep  their  license-tags  on  straight.  An’  e’en 
so,  most  of  us  need  just  such  solicitous  care 
— in  the  matter  of  competitions,  for  instance. 
It  would  perhaps  be  well  if  the  A.  I.  A. 
could  keep  its  members  out  of  them  by  the 
vigorous  use  of  the  biggest  of  big  sticks. 
Those  competitions  that  are  presided  over  by 
a professional  adviser  are  bad  enough  and 
certainly  full  enough  of  surprises,  but  the 
others  are,  well,  wrorse.  Indeed,  is  there  not 
something  somewhere  in  the  written  ethics 
that  forbids  the  brethren  entering  such? 
Nevertheless,  those  who  decline  to  enter 
these  unholy  and  uncountenanced  competi- 
tions are  amazingly  few.  The  others  scram- 
ble over  each  other  to  get  into  them  and 
upon  any  terms  or  no  terms.  The  result  is 
that  the  whole  blessed  profession  is  held  in 
very  low  esteem  by  the  layman,  the  em- 
ployer. who  feels  that  he  has  but  to  crack 
his  fingers  for  us  to  tear  out  each  other’s 
eyes  in  our  efforts  to  give  him  our  valuable 
services  and  at  the  rate  of  compensation 
prescribed  by  the  A.  I.  A.,  but  with  a slight 
rebate  of  1,  2,  or  3%  especially  to  him! 

What  suggests  this  particular  thought  is 
the  report  I have  before  me  describing  or  re- 
citing three  “decisions”  that  have  been  made 
in  the  last  couple  of  days  in  three  rather  im- 
portant competitions.  One  was  a big  State 
job— no  architectural  advisor.  The  award 
was  made  to  a friend  of  the  Board  absolutely 
regardless  of  plan,  a pre-settled  affair,  and 
some  of  the  competitors  were  blandly  in- 
formed that  the  competition  was  called 
only  because  the  laws  directed  that  public 
work  had  to  be  awarded  in  competition.  Two 
other  architects  did  get  a few  hundred  dol- 
lars in  second  and  third  prizes. 

The  next  was  a bank  building,  twenty- 
seven  competitors,  and  not  small  fry  either. 
No  advisor,  no  prizes.  Plans  all  received 
and  very  much  admired,  but  competitors  in- 
formed that  the  directors  had  changed  their 
minds  and  instead  of  building  merely  a 
bank  building  they  now  proposed  to  go  on  up 
with  a twelve  storied  office  building.  The 
competitors  were  “thanked”  and  told  that 


the  Board  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them 
also  compete  for  this  new  project.  The  gen- 
tlemen have  signified  their  intention  of  doing 
so,  and  five  additional  ones  have  begged  for 
the  privilege  of  getting  in. 

The  third  was  an  educational  building — an 
architectural  advisor,  but  no  prizes  and  no 
fees.  Award  made  apparently  on  merits, 
but  the  successful  man  being  young  and 
without  experience,  the  trustees  declined  to 
give  him  the  job.  The  man  with  the  experi- 
ence that  they  wanted  and  to  whom  they 
have  given  the  job  was  not  even  a competitor, 
but  it  was  suggested  to  the  young  man  that 
he  might  sell  his  design  to  this  “successful” 
architect,  and  it  looks  as  though  he  would. 

Oh,  a most  noble  profession! 


In  at  least  some  cities  the  regulations  as 
to  projections  of  buildings  beyond  certain 
lines  have  been  made  without  due  regard 
for  the  law  in  the  matter.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  charter  of  the  city  and  whether  it 
absolutely  owns  its  streets  or  merely  has  the 
use  of  them.  I had  an  interesting  settlement 
of  the  matter  in  one  city  some  time  ago.  A 
building  extending  from  street  to  street,  a 
narrow  block.  Ten  feet  more  would  have 
given  us  another  entire  tier  of  offices,  and 
in  twelve  stories  that  would  amount  to  some- 
thing. A happy  thought  occurred  to  me  to 
project  a “bay”  on  each  front,  the  entire 
width  of  the  building,  from  the  third  story 
up.  It  was  a pretty  big  projection,  granted, 
but  it  was  rather  attractively  designed  and 
there  was  really  nothing  offending  about  it. 
But,  of  course,  the  city  raised  high  jinks 
and  the  adjacent  property  owners  joined  in 
the  suit,  and  there  was  a glorious  row,  in- 
junctions and  what  not.  The  owner  was 
game,  however,  put  up  unlimited  bonds  and 
went  on  with  the  building.  The  case  was 
dragged  through  several  courts,  was  tried 
over  again  and  with  all  sorts  of  legal  quibble, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  finally 
decided  that  according  to  that  city’s  charter 
the  individual  lots  extended  from  centre  of 
street  to  centre  of  street;  that  the  use  of 
the  streets  only  was  vested  in  the  city  with 
the  necessary  light,  etc.,  for  traffic,  space 
for  roadway,  for  water  mains  and  so  on. 
And  their  Honors  further  added  that,  pro- 
vided the  owner  allowed  sufficient  light  for 
traffic  and  placed  no  columns  or  other  ob- 
structions in  the  street  and  took  care  of  all 
drains,  etc.,  under  it,  he  could  build  as  far 
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out  over  it  and  under  it  as  he  saw  fit,  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  street  if  desirable.  And 
we  did  run  our  sub-cellar  well  out  beyond 
the  curb. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  charters  are  not  as  is  this  one  I re- 
fer to.  In  those  two  cities,  anyway,  the 
streets  are  deeded  to  and  owned  by  the  city 
and  all  the  space  above  them  and  below 
them. 


Our  confreres,  the  marine  architects,  can 
certainly  give  us  many  pointers  especially  in 
utilitarian  matters.  A ship  is  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  any  building  and  yet  there  isn’t  a 
thing  sacrificed  to  “design.”  They  do  not 
use  the  ancient  lines  of  galleon-beak  and 
royal-poop-deck  and  a forest  of  masts  and 
spars,  all  useless  and  meaningless  now,  simply 
because  their  fathers’  fathers  built  ships  along 
those  lines.  The  port-holes  are  put  where 
they  are  needed;  if  a beam  is  required  in  a 
certain  place,  there  it  goes.  It  may  be  or- 
namented afterwards,  but  it  isn’t  left  off 
for  some  especial  effect,  nor  is  one  put  in 
that  carries  nothing,  but  simply  to  look  as 
though  it  did. 

And  in  the  matter  of  fire-prevention,  too, 
are  they  a long  way  ahead  of  us.  They  fully 
understand  the  philosophy  of  small  units  of 
space  and  the  absolute  enclosing  of  those 
spaces.  Their  bulkheads  are  perfect  units 
and  the  doors  enclosing  them  as  invulner- 
able as  a safe-door.  On  the  other  hand,  we, 
or  most  of  us,  go  sublimely  on  using  “fire- 
proof” construction  but  displaying  but  little 
intelligence  in  putting  together  the  ma- 
terials. We  strive  for  the  very  largest  pos- 
sible units  of  space  and  kick  at  the  building- 
regulations  that  curtail  them;  we  do  very 
many  things  about  a building  that  are  sen- 
sible and  fire-retarding  if  not  fire  preventing, 
but  generaly  neglect  some  one  thing  that 
pretty  nearly  vitiates  all  our  other  efforts. 
In  one  building,  otherwise  well  handled,  win- 
dows upon  a narrow  alley  will  be  unpro- 
tected. That  means  that  fire  can  get  in  that 
way  and  destroy  all  the  contents  and  per- 
haps damage  the  structure  itself  25%  or 
more.  In  another  possibly  even  the  windows 
will  be  protected,  but,  glory  be,  there  are 
two  or  three  stairways  or  an  elevator  shaft 
open  from  basement  to  attic,  a clean,  clear 
runway  for  fire,  something  that  will  assure 
positive  and  rapid  spread  to  every  story  and 
that  in  a jiffy.  Think  of  it,  in  all  this  broad 
land  of  ours,  with  its  something  over  thir- 
teen million  buildings,  there  are  probably 
not  over  nine  thousand  of  them  even  mod- 
erately fire-resisting,  and  of  that  number, 
again,  I am  sure  there  are  not  five  in  which 


the  architect  has  not  done  some  fool  thing 
or  other,  absolutely  unnecessarily,  that 
jeopardizes  much  if  not  all  the  contents  of 
those  buildinas  and  their  very  structures  to 
a very  great  extent.  While  upon  the  sub- 
ject it  may  not  be  amiss  to  also  note  that 
in  the  past  year  of  grace,  1909,  at  which 
period  we  were  supposed  to  have  some  sense 
and  to  know  something  about  the  elimination 
of  the  fire-risk  in  buildings,  60%  of  the  con- 
struction done  was  wooden  frame! 


Struggle  as  we  may  to  “beautify”  our  cities 
(for  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  objections,  ap- 
propriately or  not  appropriately,  that’s  the 
term  that  has  been  coined  to  describe  the 
way  certain  things  are  to  be  done  and  “beau- 
tify,” or  “city  beautiful”  is  what  it  is  apt 
to  remain)  there  is  a certain  element, 
stronger  than  we  are,  working  just  as  hard 
to  mar  them,  to  utterly  spoil  them.  My 
compliments  to  the  speculative  home-build- 
ers. They  build  houses  by  the  mile,  the  most 
ugly,  God-forsaken  things  that  ever  came 
over  the  pike,  nightmares,  blocks  of  them, 
cheaply  built,  shoddy  in  most  part,  but  that 
sell  upon  the  easy  payment  plan  and  sell 
like  the  proverbial  hot  cakes.  In  our  na- 
tional capital  there  are,  at  present,  two  or 
three  such  kind-hearted  gentlemen  furnish- 
ing houses  for  the  multitude.  In  one  district 
alone  they  have  slapped  up  fourteen  solid 
blocks  of  them  within  the  past  few  months. 
Dismal  barracks!  You’d  never  dream  you 
were  in  the  Capital  City  of  a great  country, 
but  rather  at  some  army-post  where  count- 
less troops  had  to  be  quartered  in  compara- 
tive comfort  but  sans  “beauty.”  May 
Heaven  forgive  the  man  who  gave  these  fel- 
lows the  original  design.  The  plan  isn’t 
half-bad,  some  comforts  and  certainly  great 
economy  of  space,  but  oh,  that  exterior,  re- 
peated fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 
times,  and  then  again  fourteen  hundred  more. 

Of  course,  I understand  that  to  get  them 
within  a certain  figure  every  detail  must 
be  considered  and  no  great  diversity,  as  to 
size  of  windows,  etc.,  can  be  indulged  in, 
and,  besides,  if  a twenty-five  dollar  design 
will  do  for  the  whole  batch,  what’s  the  use 
of  paying  another  twenty-five  dollars  for  an- 
other design?  The  architects  can’t  get  any- 
thing out  of  these  chaps,  they  have  the  right 
on  their  side  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  perpetrating  these 
miles  and  miles  of  hideousness.  But,  it 
seems  that  the  various  chapters  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  sheer  public  spirit,  could  com- 
bine and  induce  these  builders  to  adopt 
block  designs  that  the  Institute  might 
get  some  of  its  members  to  work  off.  A de- 
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sign  for  a block  as  a unit,  it  might  be 
with  continuity,  a feature  or  two  using 
stock  sizes  of  windows  and  all  that,  but  in- 
fusing a bid  of  character,  a composition  of 
the  whole.  Such  a block  would  certainly  be 
infinitely  less  monotonous  than  the  forty  or 
fifty  individual  boxes  nailed  together.  Have 
two  such  block  designs,  alternate  them,  and 
note  the  vast  improvement  there  would  be 
in  a district.  We  must  be  a poor  lot  if,  aided 
by  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  we  could  not  get  these  builders  to 
adopt  suoh  block  designs  that  we  could  give 
them,  as  a gift. 


Speaking  of  contractors  calls  to  mind  a 
discussion  at  the  recent  convention  that  was 
intended  to  be  exceedingly  serious  but  was 
one  of  the  most  humorous  things  I ever 
heard.  It  was  solemnly  stated  and  com- 
plainingly  that  some  of  the  big  building- 
companies  were  usurping  the  functions  of 
the  architect  and  were  not  kotowing  to  him 
sufficiently  low  to  impress  him  with  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  still  accepted  as  the  great 
“I  AM”  on  a building.  It  was  further  and 
just  as  dramatically  suggested  that  as  a 
punishment  to  these  arrogant  ursurpers  we 
let  the  contracts  out  separately  to  each 
trade,  thus  wiping  out  at  one  fell  swoop  the 
whole  breed  of  general  contractors.  Bless 
you,  children,  but  you  were  whistling  to 
keep  your  courage  up  and  must  have  felt  a 
certain  strength  in  numbers,  besides,  some 
of  the  Willard  mixtures  are  famed  for  their 
(temporary)  backbone  stiffening  propensities. 
In  our  big  projects,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  building  companies  or  general  contract- 
ing concerns  finance  the  deal,  have  a large 
if  not  controlling  interest  and  themselves 
dictate  who  the  architects  shall  be.  They 
tell  them  what  is  wanted,  prepare  a large 
part  of  the  drawings  and,  to  sum  up,  the 
architect  has  about  as  much  authority  there 
as  the  Vice-President  has  in  the  Senate.  And 
to  get  right  down  to  it,  it  is  more  through 
courtesy  for  the  profession  at  large  that  the 
architect  is  there  at  all  than  it  is  through 
any  sense  of  real  need  for  him.  It  is  only 
that  sentiment  that  keeps  him  there.  The 
building  company  could  very  will  add  a de- 
signer to  its  very  large  corps  of  engineers, 
specialists,  and  draftsmen.  Who  says  that 
that  will  not  be  the  mode  of  doing  things 
before  very  long?  And  whose  fault  is  it  if 
the  profession  has  lost  some  of  its  dignity  and 
power?  Talk  of  “usurpation.”  Poppycock! 


Still  on  the  subject  of  contractors  we  find 
one  architectural  journal  lambasting  another 
for  printing  cuts  of  buildings  to  which  the 


names  of  the  builders  are  added  to  those  of 
the  architects.  Fault  is  found  with  that 
and  the  simile  is  given  of  a great  painting 
that  would  be  signed  by  the  artist  and  also 
carry  the  names  of  the  canvas  maker  and 
the  paint  maker.  I submit  that  that  is  not 
a fair  parallel.  If  the  painting  were  a colos- 
sal panorama  reproduced  from  an  artist’s 
small  sketch  the  names  of  the  latter  artist 
and  of  the  reproducer  of  the  big  canvas 
could  both  well  be  upon  the  latter.  A build- 
ing is  an  architect’s  conception,  granted,  but 
the  builder  contributes  in  no  small  part  to  its 
success. 

Important  buildings,  bridges  and  ships 
should  conspicuously  bear  the  names  of  their 
designers  and  of  their  makers,  the  opinions 
of  some  architectural  journals  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Upon  every  hand  are  we  beset  with  learned 
and  other  treatises,  comments,  and  tirades 
anent  the  heightened  and  increased  cost  of 
living.  The  middle  man  is  pelted  right 
merrily  with  all  kinds  of  missies.  His  is  the 
fault  and  his  the  profit.  The  farmer  is  as 
poor  as  he  used  to  be,  and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

And  so  it  is  alleged  of  building.  Perhaps 
it  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  purely  an  imagi- 
nary, fictitious  rise,  one  caused  by  the  more 
plentiful  supply  of  gold,  reducing  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  that  standard  and  making  it 
so  that  more  of  it  has  to  be  paid  for  any 
commodity  purchased.  But,  in  so  far  as 
building  is  concerned,  vve  must  recognize  that 
the  increased  cost  is  not  due,  even  in  minor 
part,  to  any  increase  of  profits  to  builders  or 
material  men,  but  almost  exclusively  to  the 
increased  cost  of  labor,  labor  in  erecting 
the  building  and  labor  in  producing  the  ma- 
terials. Not  only  does  every  branch  of  that 
labor  receive  much  higher  pay  than  it  did 
twenty  or  ten  years  ago,  but  its  hours  of 
work  have  been  reduced,  in  some  cases,  as 
much  as  30%  and,  more  than  that,  the  work- 
men do  less  work  per  hour  than  they  did 
under  the  old  regime.  Both  the  quantity 
and  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  work 
have  been  reduced  by  the  labor-unions  to  fit 
the  ability  of  the  moderately  capable  mem- 
bers. And  there  is  absolutely  no  incentive 
for  the  very  skillful  ones  to  “throw”  them- 
selves. Indeed,  by  so  doing  they  but  in- 
jure their  own  standing  in  their  unions.  It’s 
not  for  me  to  say  whether  all  this  is  good 
or  bad.  That’s  a question  for  the  socialogists 
and  economists  to  settle, — if  they  can  agree— 
but  what  I do  combat  is  the  oft-repeated  as- 
sertion that  the  hight  cost  of  building  is 
blamable  upon  the  rapacity  of  the  builders. 

F.  W.  F. 
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The  Transmutation  of  a Residence  Street,  Resulting 
in  Another  Solution  of  a Utilitarian 
Problem  by  Architects 


Probably  never  before  has  a popular 
mechanical  invention  had  such  a potent 
influence  in  diverting  a prominent  street 
from  its  original  purpose  and,  incidental- 
ly, influencing  the  development  of  a per- 
tinent style  of  architecture  as  has  the 
automobile  in  transmuting  Michigan 
Boulevard,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  from 
a residence  to  a business  street. 

Ever  since  Chicago  became  a city  of 
importance,  and  that  was  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  Michigan 
Avenue  has  been  a street  to  be  proud 
of.  In  its  earliest  days,  say,  between 
1850  and  1870,  its  northern  extremity 
was  noted  as  the  favorite  location  for 
the  residences  of  Chicago’s  wealthiest 
citizens,  and  it  was  improved  in  this 
manner  from  South  Water  Street  on 
the  north  to  ‘Sixteenth  Street  on  the 
south.  From  Randolph  Street  to  Park 
Row  its  east  side,  bounded  by  a long  and 
narrow  park,  afforded  an  unobstructed 
view  of  Lake  Michigan  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  this  was  an  additional  at- 
traction which  led  to  the  erection  of 
fine  residences  on  its  west  side.  After 
the  Chicago  fire  in  1871  the  avenue  was 


set  apart  as  a boulevard  and  turned  over 
to  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  South  Park  Commissioners.  Then 
it  was  gradually  rebuilt  with  business 
structures  and  hotels  as  far  south  as 
Congress  Street,  the  part  of  it  on  which 
all  the  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  erection  of  an  even  better 
class  of  residences  was  continued  up  to 
recent  years  as  far  south  as  Thirty-ninth 
Street.  South  of  that  point  most  of  the 
buildings  erected  within  the  last  ten 
years  are  apartment  houses  of  the  bet- 
ter class.  The  whole  boulevard  for  a 
distance  of  six  miles  was  in  this  condi- 
tion until  about  five  years  ago,  when 
few  private  residences  have  been  erected. 

Gradually  within  twenty  years  past 
the  old  dwellings  and  cheaper  business 
buildings  have  been  replaced  as  far  south 
as  Twelfth  Street  by  still  better  commer- 
cial buildings  and  great  hotels,  which 
are  famous,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but 
throughout  the  world,  and  this  has  been 
the  result  of  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  business  center  of  the  city. 

But  another  change  has  come  over  this 
street  within  the  last  five  and  mostly 
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FIG.  1.  AUTOMOBILE  ROW. 

West  Side,  from  14th  to  16th  Streets,  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Various  Architects. 


within  the  last  two  years.  This  was  to 
be  expected,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which 
it  has  occurred.  It  is  a well  established 
fact  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of 
all  American  cities  that  retail  business 
always  follows  and  absorbs  property  in 
the  direction  of  the  best  residence  streets. 
It  had  been  anticipated  that  something 
of  the  kind  would  occur  in  Chicago.  But 
Chicago  is  really  three  cities  with  physi- 
cal lines  of  separation,  surrounding  a 
central  congested  business  district  com- 
mon to  all.  iWhich  way  the  “cat”  would 
first  jump  no  one  knew. 

But  the  automobile  has  settled  that 
question  as  it  has  not  elsewhere.  Michi- 
gan Boulevard,  since  the  “auto”  came 
into  extensive  use,  with  traffic  teams 
forbidden  and  its  splendid  bitulithic 
pavement,  has  been  the  longest  and  best 
automobile  course  in  any  city  of  this 
country.  At  the  present  time  this  is  so 
emphatically  the  case  that  a horse  is  sel- 
dom seen  on  it.  Since  the  recent  heavy 
snows,  which  have  accumulated  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches  before 
being  packed,  the  whole  roadway  is  a 
series  of  grooves  and  chain  prints,  with 
scarcely  ever  a hoof  print ; for  even 
sleighs  have  disappeared.  The  dealers 


in  machines  have  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance used  the  Boulevard  for  trying 
them  out  for  customers.  From  this  cus- 
tom their  attention  has  been  attracted 
to  its  advantages  as  a location  for  their 
exhibition  buildings  and  offices.  It  did 
not  take  long  after  one  company  erected 
a large  building  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
corner  of  14th  Street,  before  others 
sought  locations.  But  the  street  was 
nearly  all  occupied  by  costly  residences, 
and  it  was  not  easy  at  first  to  procure 
building  sites.  The  property  had  been 
held  at  a high  price  always  for  residence 
purposes ; but  owners  soon  yielded  to  the 
demand  at  a higher  price  than  formerly, 
and  some  tore  down  their  houses  and 
built  stores,  which  were  quickly  rented. 
The  “auto”  people  from  all  over  the  city 
then  began  to  besiege  the  property  own- 
ers for  more  sites  and  buildings,  and  the 
natural  consequence  was  a “boom”  in 
the  prices  of  lots.  Now  nearly  all  the 
property  for  two  miles  is  “for  sale”  at 
boom  prices ; many  of  the  old  families 
are  in  a panic  to  get  away  from  the 
street ; some  because  they  want  to  sell  at 
high  prices,  and  others  because  they  are 
sensitive  to  the  association  with  trade. 
This  state  of  affairs  exists  from  Twelfth 
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Street  south  to  Twenty-sixth  Street,  and 
scattering  properties  have  been  sold  along 
the  Boulevard  as  far  south  as  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  four  miles  from  the  busi- 
ness centre  of  the  city,  where  a large 
store  and  factory  combined  is  to  be 
erected. 

The  building  of  residences  on  Michi- 
gan Boulevard  is  at  an  end,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  more  buildings,  except 
apartments,  will  be  erected  south  of 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  which  twenty  years 
ago  was  the  southern  limit  of  the  city. 
What  with  the  use  of  the  roadway  by  the 


Fig.  3.  The  Reo  (on  left)  and  Spierling  & 
Linden,  Decorators  (on  right),  1218-20-22. 

Howard  Shaw,  Architect. 


thousands  who  now  go  up  and  down 
town  between  house  and  office  or  store, 
the  shopping  crowd  that  is  too  dainty  to 
put  its  feet  on  the  pavements  and  the 
‘‘auto”  dealers  “showing  off”  their  ma- 
chines, the  Boulevard  is  a lively  street, 
with  a continuous  stream  of  machines  go- 
ing both  ways  at  all  hours ; sometimes 
two  abreast,  and  at  all  speeds.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  cross  it  safely  at  any 
time;  but  this  all  means  “business”  and, 
now  especially,  business  for  architects 
and  builders.  The  Park  Commissioners, 
where  the  Boulevard  passes  Grant  Park, 
have  widened  the  street  thirty  feet,  and 
divided  the  driveway  by  long  “isles  of 
safety”  and  a row  of  lamps  in  the  cen- 
ter. This  is  where  the  greatest  rush 
occurs  in  front  of  the  hotels  and  the- 
atres. 

The  erection  of  “auto”  buildings  is 
now  mostly  seen  between  Twelfth  Street 
and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  a distance  of 
about  a mile  and  a half.  Within  this 
space  have  been  erected  within  the  last 
two  years  from  thirty  to  forty  new 
buildings  nearly  all  for  the  auto  business 
and  all  with  from  fifty  to  one-hundred 
feet  of  frontage.  They  are  two  stories, 
three  stories  and  four  stories  high  above 
the  street  grade.  Most  of  them  are 
three  stories  and  some  are  seven  and 
eight  stories  high.  A very  few  other 
kinds  of  business  are  interspersed  be- 
tween them,  but  high  class  retail  busi- 
ness has  thus  far  taken  up  only  the  prop- 
erties north  of  Twelfth  Street  fronting 
Grant  Park  near  the  new  hotels.  Here 
the  high  fireproof  building  is  in  evidence, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole 
lake  frontage  is  built  up  with  such 
structures  where  it  is  not  now  so  occu- 
pied. 

The  development  in  architectural  de- 
sign as  seen  in  these  automobile  build- 
ings is  the  main  occasion  for  this  article. 
They  have  furnished  the  most  recent 
problems  for  solutions  by  Chicago  archi- 
tects. The  carriage  business,  heretofore 
so  extensive,  has  not  furnished  any  ma- 
terial precedents  for  them.  For  the  dis- 
play of  the  goods  and  the  maintenance  of 
any  considerable  stock,  they  require  very 
large  show  windows,  and  large  space  on 
a level  with  the  street.  Fortunately  the 
lots  on  Michigan  Boulevard  are  very 
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Fig.  4.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  1444-G. 

Christian  Eckstorm,  Architect. 

deep,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
This  makes  it  possible,  besides  the  show 
room  in  front,  and  the  office  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  to  have  a large  one-story  ex- 
tension running  to  the  alleys  and  large 
enough,  without  obstructing  columns,  to 
demonstrate  the  operation  of  machines 
without  going  outside.  The  use  of  so 
much  gasoline  indoors  necessitates  that 
these  buildings  be  fireproof  and  thor- 
oughly ventilated.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  have  a place  for  washing  the  machines 
after  trial  on  the  road  and  a small  ma- 
chine shop  for  quick  repairing. 

New  problems  in  plan  naturally  sug- 
gest new  problems  in  design ; because  of 
the  difficulty  of  using  the  old  conven- 
tional details.  Freedom  from  the  old 
precedents  in  design  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence. If  it  appeared  that  only  a few 
architects  had  given  their  imagination 
more  play  than  the  dictates  of  discretion 
had  suggested,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  consider  the  incident  important. 
But  it  is  facts  that  we  are  dealing  with, 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  have, 
without  concerted  action,  solved  these 
problems  in  so  nearly  a similar  manner 
only  goes  to  show  that  if  many  minds 
work  in  concert,  without  premeditation  it 
must  be  the  best  evidence  that  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  it,  and  the  question 
therefore  arises : Do  these  buildings  por- 
tray a natural  evolution  in  design  ? 

From  the  illustrations  to  be  given  it 
will  be  possible,  perhaps,  for  the  reader 
to  realize  whether  or  not  the  rational 
treatment  of  the  designs  for  these  build- 


ings is  the  right  one.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  many  of  them  will  betray 
beauty  of  form  or  color — they  are  mainly 
utilitarian.  But  on  account  of  their  lo- 
cation on  a street  notable  for  very  good 
architectural  improvements  it  is  natural 
that  designers  should  have  sought  to 
make  them  more  attractive  than  purely 
utilitarian  factories  and  warehouses. 
Therefore,  it  is  here  that  we  must  look  for 
the  first  development  of  a feeling  to  make 
them  at  least  more  than  ordinary ; to  in- 
troduce decorative  detail,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  service  to  be  performed  by  the 
materials  employed.  If  this  is  done  con- 
sistently it  is  evident  that  here  we  must 
look  for  the  crude  beginnings  of  a new 
architecture.  And  if  it  can  be  so  called 
it  is  not  to  be  praised  too  highly,  neither 
is  it  to  be  condemned  rashly,  because  it 
is  new,  if  the  effort  is  honest. 

These  buildings,  while  built  substan- 
tially, will  not  be  required  for  the  present 
usage  many  years.  But  they  are  well 
adapted  to  be  given  over  to  the  uses  of 
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Fig.  5.  The  Moline,  1508. 
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retail  trade,  which  in  due  time  will  in- 
vade the  same  locality  demanding  gen- 
erous show  windows  and  large  floor 
spaces.  As  land  values  mount  upward 
they  will  be  displaced  by  larger  and  high- 
er buildings  and  will  be  regarded  as 
merely  stepping  stones  in  the  evolution 
of  a better  and,  let  us  hope,  more  beau- 


prominence.  The  majority  are  only  two 
stories  high  and  their  temporary  nature 
is  evident.  Yet  many  of  them  have  been 
carefully  designed.  They  are  by  various 
architects. 

The  other  illustrations  following  are 
of  buildings  of  greater  prominence  and 
value,  being  interesting  mainly  as  show- 


FIG.  6.  THE  MAXWELL-BRISCOE. 

Northeast  Corner  18th  Street. 


W.  E.  Walker,  Architect 


tiful  architecture  than  we  have  yet  pro- 
duced. 

A few  of  these  new  automobile  sales 
buildings  have  been  selected  for  illus- 
tration. Figure  one  is  called  “Automo- 
bile Row,”  because  from  Fourteenth  to 
Sixteenth  Streets,  a distance  of  two  city 
blocks,  all  the  residences  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street  except  three  have  been  torn 
down  and  replaced  by  stores.  All  of 
these  are  either  sales  buildings  for  au- 
tomobiles or  for  appliances  connected 
with  their  manufacture  and  equipment. 
None  of  them  has  much  architectural 


ing  the  evolution  of  design.  They  rep- 
resent the  medium  class  which  we  can 
now  see  in  their  completed  or  nearly 
completed  state.  While  this  is  being 
written  many  more  residences  are  being 
torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  business 
structures.  The  destruction  has  not 
spared  one  of  the  larger  churches  on  the 
Boulevard,  located  at  the  corner  of 
twenty-third  Street,  while  excavations 
are  in  progress  at  many  points,  and  work 
has  been  commenced  on  other  building? 
which  will  excel  those  here  illustrated  in 
size  and  cost  and  possibly  in  design.  One 
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Fig.  7.  Locomobile,  Southwest  Corner  20th  St. 

Jenney,  Mundie  & Jensen,  Architects. 

project  contemplates  a building  the  whole 
length  of  a block  and  twelve  stories  high. 
But  that  is  a matter  for  the  future. 

The  titles  given  to  the  illustrations,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  do  not  mention  Mich- 
igan Boulevard,  but  the  buildings  all 
front  that  street.  The  street  numbers 
only  are  given,  and  they  appear  in  due 
order  from  north  to  south,  one  hundred 
numbers  being  apportioned  to  each  block. 
Only  two  of  the  illustrations  show  build- 
ings not  devoted  to  the  automobile  busi- 
ness,  Figure  2,  which  shows  the  new 
building  for  the  Continental  Casualty 
Company,  of  enameled  terra  cotta  with  a 


Fig.  8.  The  Studebacker,  Northwest  Corner 
21st  Street. 

W.  E.  Walker,  Architect. 
(Showing  method  of  concrete  construction.) 


Fig.  9.  The  Mitchell,  Nos.  2234-6-8. 

Jarvis  Hunt,  Architect. 

Walker,  is  faced  with  “wire  cut”  brick  of 
a deep  brown  color,  laid  with  scraped  out 
joints.  A very  lively  effect  comes  from 
the  fact  that  these  bricks  are  of  uneven 
color.  They  are  preferred  for  that  rea- 
son. The  enameled  terra  cotta  is  of  a 
decided  buff  color,  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent contrast,  while  the  modeled  orna- 
ment over  some  of  the  windows  is  very 
effective. 

Figure  8,  showing  the  Studebacker 
building,  which  is  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  sale  of  automobiles,  and  also  de- 


gray brick  border,  by  Jenney,  Mundie  & 
Jensen,  and  Fig.  3 which  shows  besides 
the  Reo  Building  the  house  of  Spierling 
and  Linden,  decorators,  both  by  How- 
ard Shaw. 

Nearly  all  of  the  automobile  stores  are 
of  enameled  terra  cotta  in  tints  either 
white  or  buff,  and  different  kinds  of 
pressed  or  paving  brick.  The  Maxwell- 
Briscoe  Building  (Figure  6)  by  W.  E. 
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FIG.  10.  THE  PACKARD -DETROIT. 

Northeast  Corner  24th  Street.  Albert  Kahn,  Architect. 


FIG.  11.  THE  DETROIT  ELECTRIC  (ON  THE  LEFT),  NOS.  2410-18. 

George  Mason,  Architect. 

THE  CADILLAC  (ON  THE  RIGHT),  NOS.  2412-14. 

Jenny,  Mundie  & Jensen,  Architects. 
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Fig.  12.  The  Pierce,  Nos.  2420-22. 

Jenney,  Mundie  & Jensen,  Architects. 

signed  by  Mr.  Walker,  is  very  different. 
It  is  introduced  to  show  the  concrete  con- 
struction, which  is  faced  on  the  outside 
with  the  same  “wire-cut”  bricks.  This 
building  is  to  be  seven  stories  high. 

Figure  11  shows  two  buildings  faced 
entirely  with  enameled  terra  cotta.  The 
Stearns  Building  (Figure  13)  is  faced 
with  enameled  bricks,  the  color  effects 
being  produced  by  inlays  of  stone,  Fig- 
ures  14  and  15  show  effects  produced 
mostly  with  paving  bricks  and  cut  stone. 
No.  14  is  a combination  repair  shop  and 
sales  room  and  No.  15  is  a taxi-cab  gar- 
age. The  material  and  design  in  these 
last  two  cases  are  appropriate  to  the  pur- 


Fig.  13.  The  Stearns,  Nos.  2431-33. 


Fig.  14.  Nyberg,  Dealer  in  all  Makes, 
Nos.  2435-7. 

Howard  Shaw,  Architect. 

poses  of  the  buildings,  but  not  to  the 
character  of  the  street. 

The  most  original  and  attractive  of  all 
these  buildings  is  Figure  16  by  Holabird 
& Roche,  for  the  Duffy  Automobile  Com- 
pany, which  is  not  quite  completed.  It 
is  of  gray  pressed  brick  and  white  enam- 
eled terra  cotta.  It  should  not  be  called 
Gothic,  for  it  is  not  like  any  building 
ever  erected  in  the  Gothic  period.  The 
treatment  of  the  corners  and  the  cornice, 
which  serves  to  unite  all  the  angles  of 
the  building,  is  very  effective.  It  may 
have  been  suggested  by  Italian  models 


Fig.  15.  A Taxicab  Garage,  Nos.  2441-43. 

Robert  F.  Smith,  Architect. 
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and  yet  it  is  not  Italian.  The  cornice  is 
more  English  than  Italian.  The  brickwork 
it  will  be  noticed  is  one  unvaried  surface, 
serving  to  make  the  window  tracery  all 
the  more  effective  by  contrast.  And  this 
tracery  is  not  copied  from  any  English 
model.  The  plainness  of  the  window 


openings  also  serves  by  contrast  to  accen- 
tuate the  tracery.  It  will  be  noticed  also 
that  all  the  windows  run  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  leaving  no  room  for  transoms. 
This  will,  therefore,  fittingly  conclude 
the  list  of  illustrations. 

Peter  B.  Wight. 


FIG.  16.  DUFFY  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  NORTHEAST  CORNER  2'5TH  STREET. 

Holabird  & Roche,  Architects. 


Thought  and  Expression  in  Architecture 


A recent  inspiring  article  in  this  mag- 
azine* has  again  pointed  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  schools  and  to  the 
necessity  for  thought  in  and  about  our 
architecture.  The  immensity  of  the  op- 
portunities confronting  the  profession 
do,  certainly,  call  for  profound  reflection, 
perhaps  especially  with  regard  to  its 
educational  problems. 

Architecture  ranks  among  the  fine 
arts  because  it  is  an  art  of  expres- 
sion. It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
the  development  of  resources  in  the 
way  of  materials  and  structural  sys- 
tems, and  in  the  arrangement  and  ex- 
pression of  the  useful  areas  of  a com- 
position that  the  architect  of  the  present 
day  has  far  surpassed  all  his  predeces- 
sors. In  one  respect,  however,  archi- 
tects and  the  schools  in  which  they  are 
trained  have  obstinately  refused  to  make 
progress.  It  seems  almost  as  if  every 
arrangement  had  been  made  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  offices  to  exclude  and 
prevent  progress  in  this  direction.  There 
is  a rumor  to  the  effect  that,  in  architec- 
ture, where  there  is  a change  of  material 
there  should  be  a change  of  form ; but 
the  student  is  nevertheless  taught  to  de- 
sign by  imitation.  He  is  encouraged  to 
imitate  architecture  in  materials  of 
which  he  knows  nothing.  He  studies 
from  Vignola,  a book  that  knows  no 
materials.  He  will  probably  not  use 
materials  precisely  similar  to  any  of 
those  of  the  architecture  which  he 
analyzes  in  his  historical  studies.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  processes  by  which 
those  materials  were  shaped  and  put  in 
place.  And  he  is  not  taught  in  designing 
to  consider  the  materials  and  processes 
in  and  by  which  his  buildings  will  later 
be  executed,  but  always  and  only  to  com- 
pose. Now,  is  it  important  or  is  it  not 
that  every  student  of  design  should  be 
trained  in  that  phase  of  his  art  which 
gave  to  the  buildings  of  the  past  that 
particular  virtue  which  alone  our  archi- 

♦Drawing,  Designing  and  Thinking.  W.  R.  Ware 
September,  1909. 


tecture  lacks,  the  expression  of  materials 
and  structural  systems? 

The  development  of  this  particular 
expression  constitutes  the  opportunity 
of  the  architectural  world.  Will  schools 
and  architects  step  forward  and  enter 
into  it,  or  will  they  wait  again  for  the 
compulsion  of  the  client?  Planning  has 
improved  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
client.  The  tendency  to  ultra-conser- 
vatism was  as  strong  in  this  respect  as 
it  is  in  fagade.  Its  irrational  effect,  wher- 
ever it  exists,  is  amusingly  illustrated  in 
the  minute  windows  of  certain  modern 
English  houses,  far  too  small,  as  the 
whole  civilized  world  knows,  to  render 
the  interior  upon  which  they  open  whole- 
some for  human  habitation  and  still 
foisted  upon  clients  who  are  convinced 
that,  although  they  cannot  understand  it, 
there  is  some  mysterious  virtue  in  the 
appearance  of  a porthole  in  an  acre  of 
blank  wall.  Progress  has  been  made 
because  people,  all  the  people,  and  the 
architects  last  and  most  reluctantly  of 
all,  saw,  for  instance,  in  dwellings,  that 
they  must  have,  instead  of  mediaeval 
habitations,  light  and  air  and  privacy  and 
sanitation.  The  client  has  required,  also, 
the  adoption  of  steel  and  concrete.  These 
changes  from  more  historical  materials 
have  played  havoc  with  cherished  pro- 
portions, but  have  shown  again  the  truth 
of  the  ever  new  and  startling  fact  that 
there  is  no  certain  set  of  proportions  in- 
herently more  pleasing  than  some  other 
set  that  can  be  devised.  At  this  point 
the  demands  of  the  client  have,  for  the 
present,  ceased.  Having  been  responsi- 
ble, really,  for  all  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  in  his  role  as  the  originator 
of  all  the  programmes — that  part  which 
the  architect  does  not  initiate — he  has 
given  up  trying  to  understand  what  the 
architect  does  with  the  surfaces  of  his 
buildings.  He  knows  that  the  result  is 
expensive,  that  he  ought  to  like  it,  and 
he  conscientiously  tries.  But  it  is  going 
to  appear  to  the  educated  public,  pres- 
ently, that  they  are  as  hardly  used 
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in  a design  which  arrogantly  refuses 
to  explain  itself  or  in  one  boldly  pre- 
senting a false  and  borrowed  explana- 
tion, as  they  are  in  the  case  of  the  un- 
questionably pretty  window  which  just 
as  certainly  fails  to  admit  the  light  and 
air  of  which  there  is  so  much  need. 
The  layman  understands  motors,  and 
literature,  and  music,  and  is  present- 
ly going  to  take  the  safe  ground  that  if 
architects  really  understand  what  they 
are  about  and  take  any  pains  to  make 
themselves  clear,  he  also,  the  person  of 
average  intelligence,  can  understand 
their  productions.  From  the  division  of 
interest  in  the  public  between  the  hand- 
organ  ballad  and  the  grand  opera,  it  is 
clear  that  appreciation  of  an  effort  to  be 
understood  on  the  part  of  the  designer 
would  not  necessarily  be  universal;  still, 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  much 
twaddle  which  professes  to  convey  in- 
formation with  regard  to  architecture  is 
now  eagerly  consumed,  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  many  keen  for  knowledge.  The 
architects  who  add  themselves  to  that 
select  number  who  are  now  producing 
sane  and  sound,  and  beautiful  architec- 
ture, clear  and  comprehensible,  are  those 
who  will  contribute  most  to  that  fabled 
new  architecture  of  the  future. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  comprehen- 
sion which  the  layman  so  earnestly  de- 
sires must  come  the  notion  that  an  archi- 
tectural composition  is  a unit,  just  as  is 
a composition  in  music,  or  in  language, 
or  in  sculpture,  that  in  this  unity  every 
part  must  be  relevant,  must  have  some 
function  to  perform.  If  a part  is  pres- 
ent which  performs  no  palpable  func- 
tion, or  if  its  function  is  to  make  clear, 
and  it  is  expressive  of  something  beside 
the  structure  or  the  subject  in  hand,  it 
is  out  of  place,  distracting ; the  whole 
in  which  it  is  contained  is  deficient  in 
unity.  The  function  of  the  parts  in  a 
composition  may  be  structural,  emphatic 
of  structure,  or  emphatic  or  descriptive 
of  the  ideal  purpose  or  character  of  the 
whole.  The  term  decoration  is  not  used, 
because  decoration  either  falls  within 
these  definitions  or  is  irrelevant.  The 
compositions  of  Greece,  Byzantium  and 
mediaeval  France  will,  for  the  most  part, 
endure  analysis  without  the  emergence 


either  of  redundant  or  meaningless  parts, 
or  parts  which  have  a meaning  at  vari- 
ance with  their  actual  construction. 

But  how  can  this  proposition,  exclud- 
ing, as  it  does,  so  much  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  past,  be  well  founded  or  ac- 
ceptable? There  should  be  no  more  hes- 
itation in  accepting  such  a conclusion 
than  in  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
an  English  grammar  and  dictionary  that 
deny  the  complete  excellence  in  spelling 
and  construction  of  pretty  much  every- 
thing before  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. No  one  is  outraged  by  the  dictum, 
in  letters,  that  although  Shakespeare 
wrote  with  monumental  effect,  employ- 
ing certain  constructions,  that  some  of 
those  same  constructions  are  impossible 
to  a well-educated  person  now-a-days. 
On  this  same  ground,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  statement  that  architec- 
ture ceased  to  be  alive  when  it  no  longer 
quivered  with  expression  in  every  part, 
and  that  it  will  never  again  come  alive 
until  every  designer  gives  up  copying  ex- 
pressions and  says  what  he  has  in  his 
own  mind. 

The  codification  of  the  grammar  and 
rhetoric  of  this  art  are  inevitable  in  the 
near  future.  Not  that  there  are  not  al- 
ready lengthy  discussions  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  architecture  with  a few  valu- 
able references  to  guiding  principles  of 
perfectly  general  bearing.  These  books 
are  certainly  of  great  value,  but  they  en- 
deavor to  set  down  definitions  of  those 
parts  of  the  matter  of  architectural  ex- 
pression which  correspond  to  the  ideas 
and  motives  of  the  written  work.  It  is 
as  if  the  rhetoric  should,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  manner  of  expression,  take 
up  seriatim  all  the  subjects  that  the  stu- 
dent might  ever  wish  to  argue  or  ex- 
pound, giving  a detailed  treatment  of 
each.  One  task  is  as  possible  of  satis- 
factory completion  as  the  other.  What 
is  more  essential  to  continue  the  figure, 
is  to  explain  the  etymologies  of  the 
architectural  words.  This  study  will  im- 
mediately show,  first,  how  unfitted  the 
old  words  are  to  the  meanings  in  which 
they  are  now  used,  and,  second,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  combinations  which  will  give 
new  words  for  new  meanings.  With 
the  single  term  Corinthian  capital  for 
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multiple  structural  situations  in  many 
materials,  our  vocabulary  is  as  poor  as 
if  we  were  limited  to  the  word  chariot 
for  all  our  horse-drawn  vehicles,  the  mo- 
tor car  and  the  aeroplane.  The  recent 
development  of  the  study  of  pure  design 
makes  possible  this  study,  and,  further, 
the  investigation  into  the  manner  of 
expression  in  this  art  dissociated  from 
the  matter.  This  is,  beside  the  develop- 
ment of  his  sense  of  beauty,  what  the 
student  should  be  trained  to  extract  from 
the  monuments  of  the  past  in  Europe. 
When  the  subject  is  squarely  faced  this 
is  all.  The  forms  of  use  of  all  the  mon- 
uments, their  position,  measure  and 
shape,  are  practically  all  different  from 
anything  called  for  by  the  programmes 
of  our  own  day ; and  we  have,  beside,  de- 
veloped new  and  different  structural  sys- 
tems. The  effectiveness  and  beauty  of 
the  monuments  are  due  to  methods  of 
expression  which  will  be  no  less  service- 
able again.  The  .subject  of  his  oration 
the  orator  may  commonly  not  choose. 
He  is  fortunate  if  it  is  one  that  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  his  audi- 
tors on  its  own  account.  The  greatest 
orators,  however,  have  been  those  who 
were  able,  in  the  face  of  hostile  demon- 
stration. to  win  a hearing  and  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm.  It  is  true  that  not  all 
of  this  ability  is  to  be  learned  from 
books ; but  shall  we  deny  him  who 
wishes  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  great 
orator  or  to  understand  all  his  effect  and 
power  any  assistance  other  than  “Know 
what  you  have  to  do,  and  do  it”  ? 

Architecture  must  be  considered,  by 
the  architect  who  practices  it,  to  be  either 
an  art  of  building  plus  expression,  or  an 
art  of  building  with  the  added  require- 
ment that  the  result  should  tickle  the 
eye.  In  the  latter  case,  it  seems  at  first 
as  if  it  mattered  not  what  is  done  or 
how  the  effect  is  obtained,  so  long  as  it 
is  pleasing,  no  consequence  what  the 
materials  are,  so  long  as  the  surface 
pleases.  Certainly,  then,  there  is  no  need 
of  copying  Gothic  or  Classic,  Byzantine 
or  Greek.  These  architectures  are  all 
different  each  from  the  other.  Let  us 
do  something  different  also.  We  have 
the  resources ; and  variations  have  their 
by  no  means  unrecognized  advertising 


value.  There  are,  however,  some  limi- 
tations even  in  this  case.  The  concep- 
tion, whatever  it  is,  must  be  capable  of 
execution  in  the  materials  chosen.  In  the 
present  state  of  cryptic  mystification  in 
which  the  architect  holds  the  public,  it 
does  not  matter  that  his  vagary  in  brick- 
work costs  more  than  a decent  perform- 
ance in  stone,  that  an  elaborate  interior 
in  plaster  costs  more  than  it  would  exe- 
cuted simply  in  marble,  that  a galvanized 
iron  fantasy  costs  more  than  a plain 
statement  in  brick,  for  the  public  does 
not  know  that  its  money  is  being  sunk 
fruitlessly  in  ignorant  tribute  to  an  in- 
telligent past.  The  public  is  certainly 
finding  out,  however,  that  architecture 
is  a pleasure  to  its  designer  and  his  fel- 
lows almost  alone,  to  themselves  almost 
meaningless ; and  that  it  was  at  various 
times  past  the  easily  comprehended 
pleasure  of  all  who  beheld  it. 

The  day  is  coming  when  everyone  will 
know  that  that  single  limitation,  adapta- 
tion to  material,  is  the  philosopher’s  stone 
for  architecture.  The  project  must  not 
only  be  executable,  at  whatever  cost,  but 
at  a cost  which  remains  within  the  limits 
of  the  particular  material  chosen,  not  ris- 
ing to  the  expense  of  the  next  better  ma- 
terial. Obviously,  if  the  expense  were  to 
be  so  great  as,  for  instance,  to  make 
stone  possible  instead  of  brick — and  the 
client  knew  it — that  better  material 
would  certainly  have  been  chosen.  With 
this  limitation  of  straightforwardness 
and  economy  arise  advantages  to  every 
designer  seeking  excellence  and  beauty, 
and  who  desires  as  well  variety  and 
originality.  Originality  has,  for  the  most 
part,  consisted  in  finding  hitherto  un- 
used sources  for  imitation.  The  imita- 
tor is  usually  blind  to  the  immense 
truth  that  that  which  is  imitated  was 
successful  because  it  followed  the  law 
which  he  breaks  in  copying  it.  The 
copy,  defying  the  material  and  structural 
system  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  is  but 
a copy.  The  classic  example  is  good, 
because  it  is  a simple,  straightforward, 
characteristic  use  of  the  material  and 
structural  system  in  which  it  is  executed. 

On  account  of  this  simple  but  sufficient 
lack  of  adherence  to  right  principle, 
architectural  education,  with  rare  excep- 
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tions,  is  in  a blind  alley.  How  many 
architects  are  there  who  know  or  care 
how  terra  cotta  is  made  in  such  detail  as 
to  be  able  really  to  make  a design  in  terra 
cotta,  that  shall  not  be  simply  stone, 
made  small.  How  many  know  how 
stone  is  quarried  and  cut  and  carved  and 
polished  so  as  to  be  able  or  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  a single  one  of  the 
new  processes  so  as  to  intelligently  and 
expressively  and  beautifully  modify  the 
forms  of  Classical  antiquity  and  the 
Renaissance,  in  such  a way  that  the  very 
laborer  in  the  stone  yard  will  know  the 
details  to  be  fit  to  that  material  which 
he  knows  by  heart  ? Are  the  students  in 
our  schools,  again  with  rare  exceptions, 
in  any  way  to  find  out  these  things,  or  are 
they  always  and  always  taught  compo- 
sition and  more  composition?  What  is 
the  sense  of  training  the  imagination  in 
composition  without  ever  setting  it  to 
work  on  the  materials  in  which  it  must 
realize  its  dreams?  Does  the  student 
of  music  study  composition  in  moon- 
shine, or  the  student  of  the  piano  exe- 
cution on  the  violin,  or  the  student  of 
literature  composition  in  architecture? 
There  might  be  advantages  in  these  ex- 
ercises. In  no  art  except  architecture, 
however,  does  the  student  remain  on 
moonshine  to  the  end  of  his  school 
studies ; in  the  other  arts  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  each  is 
required. 

The  technique  of  this  art  is  not 
draughtsmanship.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a knowledge  of  and  ability  to  influence 
men.  Out  of  the  hands  of  men  the  arch- 
itect receives  his  commissions,  and  into 
the  hands  of  men  he  must  entrust  them 
for  execution.  He  must  be  able  to  com- 
prehend and  sympathize  with  all  the 
men  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  to 
interest  them,  to  persuade  them  and  to 
command  them.  He  must  have  business 
capacity  without  which  few  men  long  in- 
terest their  fellows.  He  must  be  as  cap- 
able in  arranging  a plan  as  possible.  He 
must  know  materials  and  how  to  handle 
them.  He  must  be  able  to  draw  well 
enough  to  explain  his  ideas  to  the  client 
on  one  hand  and  to  the  contractor  on 
the  other.  These  abilities  are  placed  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  The  man 


who  can  handle  men  and  who  may  be  de- 
void of  architectural  training,  is  a satis- 
factory architect  for  a portion  of  the 
public.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  whe- 
ther the  ability  is  acquired  in  college  or 
in  politics  or  in  a lodgeroom.  This 
“ghost”  architect,  who  is  merely  a busi- 
ness man,  is  a reproach  to  the  profession. 
The  way  to  keep  him  out  is  not  to  legis- 
late against  him  but  to  make  the  profes- 
sion inaccessible  to  him.  As  long  as  one 
set  of  draughtsmen,  as  well  as  another, 
can  carry  on  its  depredations  in  a hap- 
pier past,  so  long  will  he  be  possible. 
A little  more  care  on  the  part  of  one  imi- 
tator than  another  is  not  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  the  public  who  are  equally  per- 
plexed as  to  the  value  of  either.  Only 
when  the  technique  of  the  art  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  plain  sense  of  every  one  to 
be  a carefully  trained  ability  to  handle 
the  materials  with  which  it  deals,  to  pro- 
duce unmistakably  and  generally  com- 
prehensible effects  with  them,  will  its 
difficulties  be  recognized  to  be  such  as 
to  disbar  the  unprepared.  The  composi- 
tion and  expression  of  the  ideal  forms  of 
use,  and  the  expression  of  materials  and 
structural  systems  constitute  the  pecu- 
liar field  of  the  architect.  He  must  cover 
the  whole  ground,  but  here,  although  the 
layman  must  easily  comprehend,  neither 
he  nor  the  “ghost”  can  follow  a properly 
trained  man. 

The  placing  of  the  study  of  expressive 
construction  at  the  beginning  of  our  cur- 
riculum is  at  the  bottom  and  root  of  all 
possible  future  progress  in  architecture. 
This  step  in  certain  schools  marks  the 
return  toward  that  method  by  which  the 
world’s  greatest  architecture  was 
achieved.  In  Greece  and  in  Mediaeval 
France  there  may  very  well  have  been  no 
draughtsmen  at  all.  The  student  got  his 
construction  at  first  hand,  and  was  taught 
composition  only  in  the  stone  studies  of 
his  predecessors.  A school  with  this  basis 
is  really  an  idealized  office.  The  stu- 
dent is,  of  course,  always  taught  by  prac- 
ticing architects.  He  is  not,  however, 
obliged  to  get  out  sets  of  drawings  for 
immediate  execution  but  has  time  to  ac- 
quire a knowledge  of  all  that  is  best  in 
the  world,  both  of  men  and  of  their  pro- 
ductions; and  for  the  acquisition  of 
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skill  in  composition.  In  and  through 
all  his  study  the  student  must  think 
carefully  and  deeply  because,  in  the 
attainment  of  that  element  which  alone 
is  lacking  in  our  architecture,  to  make 
it  gi  eater  than  any  that  the  world 
has  seen,  he  must  cross  the  gap  which 
separates  him  from  the  workman  and 
his  tools  and  processes.  He  must  keep 
constantly  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
method  of  drawing  that  will  take  him 
more  than  a pitiful  part  of  the  distance 
across  that  gap,  that  any  trickery  that 
distracts  his  attention  from  the  task  be- 
fore him  is  a monstrous  waste,  and  that 
he  can  succeed  in  foreseeing  his  results 
only  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  trained 
imagination. 

If  the  results  of  straightforward 
thought  in  architecture  are  at  first  less 
satisfactory  from  the  viewpoint  of  sen- 
sual beauty  than  imitations  of  the  past, 


shall  we  hesitate?  Shall  we  not  feel 
rather  that  that  beauty  which  is  the  out- 
come of  our  own  labors,  the  best  to  which 
our  own  aspirations  can  lift  us,  mean 
however  it  may  be,  poor  and  a little 
shame-faced  in  the  light  of  what  men 
have  done,  is  for  us  best?  Imagine  an 
embargo  placed  upon  architectural  stu- 
dents. Imagine  an  agreement  to  shut  all 
the  books  and  closet  all  the  phographs. 
We  should  then  look  about  and  see;  of 
all  our  borrowed  raiment  some  has  fitted 
and  some  has  not.  We  might  then  go  on 
from  fitness  to  greater  fitness.  Can  not 
our  ingenuity  and  force,  so  triumphant 
in  some  directions,  triumph  in  others? 
Aghast,  the  archaeologist  will  denounce; 
the  result  of  such  a course  can  be  noth- 
ing but  ugliness.  What?  Have  we  no 
beauty  in  our  souls?  Can  we  appreciate 
only,  and  purloin,  not  create?  Then,  in 
all  truth,  we  have  no  right  to  beauty. 

William  Luther  Mowll. 
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A Contemporary  German  Architect 


About  the  last  European  country 
which  the  majority  of  American  archi- 
tects would  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  something  valuable  from  for- 
eign practice  would  be  Germany.  All 
of  them  who  can,  travel  in  Italy,  because 
Italy  was  the  land  in  which  Renaissance 
architecture  originated  and  in  which  its 
most  beautiful  and  instructive  monu- 
ments remain.  Many  travel  in  England, 
because  of  the  fascination  which  English 
domestic  architecture  inevitably  has  to 
offer  to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen 
living  in  another  Continent.  Either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  nine  American  architects 
out  of  every  ten  are  profoundly  influ- 
enced both  by  the  forms  and  the  meth- 
ods which  lie  at  the  basis  of  modern 
French  architectural  practice.  As  we 
all  know,  this  French  influence  is  most 
powerful  of  all,  partly  because  the  Pa- 
risian School  is  the  place  to  which  the 
majority  of  American  students  go,  and 
partly  because  the  French  national  tra- 
dition in  architecture  and  in  the  fine  arts 
generally  possesses  indisputable  author- 
ity. Almost  alone  among  European  na- 
tions the  French  have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing a really  national  body  of 
architectural  forms  and  methods — one 
that  is  founded  on  common  sense,  prac- 
tical availability  and  some  continuity  of 
effort  and  achievement.  It  is  no  won- 
der, consequently,  that  contemporary 
French  practice  has  influenced  American 
architecture  incomparably  more  than  has 
the  practice  of  any  European  country, 
and  one  result  of  this  influence  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a tendency  to  treat  al- 
most with  contempt  the  great  mass  of 
German  art  and  architecture. 

The  writer  once  dropped  into  the 
studio  of  an  American  sculptor,  who  was 
working  upon  a monument  of  some  im- 
portance for  a Western  city,  and  whose 
figure  had  just  been  criticised  by  an  as- 
sociate who  stood  somewhere  near  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  this  country. 
The  scupltor  was  regarding  his  work, 
which  was  assuredly  an  example  of  bold 
and  skillful  modeling,  with  something 


like  despair,  because  his  critic  had  de- 
scribed the  general  effect  of  his  work 
by  the  fatal  epithet  “Teutonic.”  Just 
what  was  meant  by  this  damning  de- 
scription I shall  not  attempt  to  define ; 
but  the  sculptor,  who  had  incurred  this 
awful  reproach,  and  who  was  himself 
palpably  of  German  parentage,  did  not 
hesitate  to  assume  that  if  the  sentence 
was  true,  it  was  final.  An  American 
work  of  art  might  be  described  by  many 
dubious  adjectives  and  have  some 
chance  of  salvation ; but  to  say  that  it 
was  “Teutonic”  was  comparable  to  the 
attribution  of  levity  to  a book  of  relig- 
ious meditation.  It  somehow  contra- 
dicted its  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
work  of  art. 

This  incident  is  undoubtedly  typical 
of  the  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of 
American  artists  towards  German  art; 
and  while  there  undoubtedly  result  there- 
from a great  many  exaggerated  and 
merely  prejudiced  judgments,  its  origin 
and  comparative  justification  are  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Americans  have 
had  little  to  learn  from  German  art, 
either  in  its  historical  or  technical  as- 
pects ; and  those  German  enthusiasts  who 
are  trying  to  fill  American  museums  with 
historical  examples  of  German  art  are 
wasting  their  time.  Such  relics  may  be 
interesting  from  a sentimental,  pictur- 
esque or  scientific  point  of  view,  but  they 
are  of  no  practical  value  to  the  modern 
American  artist,  and  he  does  not  go  far 
wrong  in  dismissing  them  from  consider- 
ation. This  is  particularly  true  of  Ger- 
man architecture.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  architectural  history  of 
Germany,  the  conscientious  and  sym- 
pathetic study  of  which  would  be  of  any 
use  to  the  modern  American  architect. 
The  German  Renaissance  is  merely  a 
corrupt  and  awkward  imitation  of 
French  and  Italian  originals ; and  an 
architect  who  prefers  the  so-called  freer 
forms  can  find  more  and  better  food  for 
thought  in  England.  Germany  has  had 
no  authoritative  and  consistent  architec- 
tural tradition,  because,  until  recently. 
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it  has  had  no  effective  national  organiza- 
tion or  no  consistent  and  formative  na- 
tional tradition.  Its  plastic  artistic  his- 
tory has  been  one  of  individual  and  tem- 
porary exceptions  to  a general  level  of 
mediocre  and  distracted  effect.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  great  individuals 
and  fine  moments  in  German  art,  as  there 
have  been  in  the  art  of  most  other  Euro- 
pean peoples  ; but  the  great  individuals 


It  is  no  wonder,  consequently,  that 
artists  should  tend  to  overlook  and  dis- 
parage the  art  of  a people  who  had  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  been  doing  with 
indifferent  success  a class  of  work  which 
they  themselves  were  trying  to  do  better. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  time  for  them  to  un- 
derstand that  conditions  have  changed 
during  the  past  generation,  and  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  they  may  have  more 
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have  been  painters  and  handicraftsmen, 
rather  than  architects  or  sculptors,  and 
even  in  painting  the  great  individuals 
have  occupied  a more  than  usually  lone- 
ly position.  In  architecture  the  Ger- 
mans have,  on  the  whole,  been  imitative, 
without  being  successful  in  their  imita- 
tions, and  they  have  had,  until  recently, 
no  opportunity  of  erecting  on  the  foun- 
dation of  their  borrowed  forms  a really 
national  architectural  tradition. 


to  learn  from  Germany  than  they  have 
had  in  the  past.  For  about  forty  years 
the  German  people  has  possessed  a na- 
tional organization,  based  upon  her  po- 
litical traditions  and  suitable  to  her 
living  needs ; and  during  these  years  the 
Germans  have  been  accomplishing  cer- 
tain results,  which  are  better  worth  seri- 
ous attention  on  the  part  of  Americans 
than  are  the  similar  achievements  of 
any  other  European  people. 
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(Detail  of  Banquet  Hall.)  Rudolph  Zahn,  Architect. 

democracy  has  tended  to  blind  Amer-  States  a Federal  constitutional  system 

icans  to  the  fact  that  German  political  prevails,  which  leaves  the  local  govern- 

needs  and  methods  are  in  certain  re-  ments  in  possession  of  certain  essential 

spects  more  similar  to  our  own  than  are  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In  France 
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The  truth  of  this  statement,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  certain  political  and  economic 
problems,  is  indisputable.  The  fact  that 
our  own  country  is  an  English-speaking 


those  of  France  and  England.  In 
France  and  England  the  general  govern- 
ment possesses  supreme  and  undivided 
authority.  In  Germany  and  the  United 
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and  England  the  Executive  is  responsible 
to  the  Legislature,  and  the  Legislature 
is  practically  omnipotent.  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  independent  Executives,  whose 
powers  and  functions,  different  as  they 
are,  give  a certain  similarity  to  the  ma- 
chinery whereby  important  political  and 
economic  reforms  are  accomplished. 
Precisely  because  Germany  possesses  an 
independent  and  powerful  Executive, 
with  the  authority  to  initiate  important 
legislative  and  administrational  meas- 
ures, Germany  has  during  the  past  forty 
years  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of 
constructive,  economic  and  social  legis- 
lation than  has  any  other  European 
country.  It  has  made  far  greater  strides 
towards  the  organization  of  an  efficient 
national  industrial  system  than  has  the 
United  States ; and  in  these  matters  the 
American  people  have  an  enormous  deal 
to  learn  from  Germany,  as  they  will  be 
made  to  understand  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years. 

In  the  arts  we  have  less  to  learn  from 
Germany  than  we  have  in  practical  af- 
fairs ; but  what  we  have  to  learn  is  of 
great  importance.  The  interest  of  con- 
temporary German  architecture  for  the 
contemporary  American  architect  con- 
sists partly  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
problem  confronting  the  architects  of 
the  two  countries  is  somewhat  similar. 
Germany,  like  the  United  States,  is  a 
young  nation,  without  any  specific  or 
consistent  national  architectural  tradi- 
tion. For  several  centuries  German 
architecture  has  been  imitative,  and  the 
large  amount  of  learning  which  has 
characterized  this  imitation  has  not  pre- 
vented it  from  being  indiscriminate, 
distracting  and  wholly  unauthoritative. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  this  habit 
of  imitation  should  bind  contemporary 
German  architects  than  that  the  Amer- 
ican architect  should  be  bound  by  the 
Classic  or  Gothic  revivals.  What,  then, 
is  the  German  architect  to  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  order  to  begin  the  great  work 
of  establishing  a group  of  authoritative 
national  architectural  forms?  Most  as- 
suredly he  cannot  nationalize  German 
architecture  by  continuing  in  the  old 
path  of  learned  but  indiscriminate  and 
somewhat  awkward  imitation.  Neither 


can  he  give  his  work  any  authority,  in 
case  he  breaks  entirely  away  from  the 
past  and  attempts  to  establish  a wholly 
new  and  unconventional  group  of  archi- 
tectural forms.  Obviously  his  answer  to 
these  perplexing  questions,  which  in- 
volves the  attempt  to  reconcile  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  demands,  must  lie 
along  lines  similar  to  those  which  deter- 
mine the  behavior  of  an  American  archi- 
tect in  a similar  situation.  He  must  man- 
age gradually  to  adjust  the  architectural 
forms,  familiar  to  the  German  people,  to 
contemporary  practical  needs ; and  he 
must  reach  his  architectural  effects 
chiefly  by  a thorough  simplification  of 
those  forms,  guided  in  its  achievement  by 
a more  refined  and  disciplined  sense  of 
beauty. 

The  problem  confronting  the  architects 
of  the  two  countries  is  consequently  simi- 
liar,  but  in  working  out  the  answer  to 
the  problem  the  German  architect  is  at 
liberty  to  go  ahead  more  rapidly  than  is 
the  American  architect.  The  situation 
in  Germany  differs  from  the  situation  in 
this  country  chiefly  in  one  important  re- 
spect. The  Germans  are  young  as  a 
nation  but  they  are  old  as  a people.  Their 
architecture  has  lacked  in  vitality  since 
the  early  middle  ages.  Particularly 
during  the  past  three  hundred  years  they 
have  been  imitating  Renaissance  forms 
with  more  or  less  learning  but  with  little 
of  the  necessary  feeling  for  the  peculiar 
value  of  the  style.  France  has  added 
something  essential  and  real  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Renaissance  forms. 
Germany  has  added  nothing.  The  very 
fact  of  this  comparative  failure  makes  it 
desirable  and  even  imperative  that  Ger- 
man architects  should  be  both  original 
and  daring  in  seeking  the  proper  direc- 
tion for  a more  natural  architectural  de- 
velopment. They  may  not  break  away 
entirely  from  the  past,  because  that 
would  mean  revolutionary  chaos,  but  just 
because  German  architecture  has  ex- 
hausted the  possible  value  of  imitative 
methods  they  must  be  drastic  in  their 
simplification  of  the  older  forms  and  (so 
far  as  possible)  uncompromising  in  then- 
applications  of  national  ideals  to  specific 
architectural  problems ; and  finally  they 
may  adopt  a line  of  this  kind  with  some 
chance  of  success,  because  in  almost 
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every  department  of  contemporary  work 
the  Germans  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  constructive  intellectual  ini- 
tiative and  of  expert  leadership  directed 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  a desir- 
able collective  purpose. 

American  architecture,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  not  by  any  means  exhausted 
the  benefit  which  it  may  derive  from 
sympathetic  imitation.  Just  at  present 
there  is  less  need  of  architectural  origi- 
nality in  this  country,  partly  because  the 
popular  architectural  taste  needs  to  be 
familiarized  with  a sound  tradition  of 
style,  and  partly  because  American  archi- 
tectural imitation  is  by  way  of  reaching 
permanently  valuable  results.  Our  best 
architects  are  designing  really  beautiful 
buildings  along  strictly  traditional  lines ; 
and  inasmuch  as  American  thought  in 
practically  every  department  of  practical 
and  technical  work  is  lacking  in  justifi- 
able originality  and  self-confidence,  the 
safer  path  is  for  the  present  the  better 
path.  There  seems  to  be  a good  prospect 
that  the  American  architect  will  justify 
his  caution  and  his  conservatism  by  add- 
ing a new  refinement  to  the  development 
of  the  Renaissance  architectural  tradi- 
tion ; and  architectural  criticism  should 
strengthen  the  bands  of  the  conservative 
practitioner,  just  in  so  far  as  conser- 
vatism results  in  increased  propriety  and 
distinction  of  style.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
American  architect,  also,  will  exhaust 
the  benefits  of  a merely  conservative 
architectural  practice  and  that  American 
architectural  progress  will  require  a more 
drastic  simplification  of  the  traditional 
forms  and  a more  rational  treatment  of 
specific  architectural  problems.  The  con- 
fident anticipation  that  such  a condition 
will  eventually  arise  in  this  country  lends 
a very  practical  interest  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  American  architect  to  the 
experiments  of  the  more  progressive  con- 
temporary German  architects.  If  these 
experiments  are  successful,  they  will 
command  the  attention  of  the  American 
architect,  who  is  seeking  emancipation 
along  similar  lines,  and  even  when  their 
success  is  very  questionable,  they  should 
not  receive  the  same  condemnation  that 
might  be  visited  on  an  American  archi- 


tect, who  took  similarly  unsuccessful 
liberties  with  traditional  forms. 

It  is  with  the  foregoing  general  con- 
siderations in  mind  that  an  American 
critic  should  approach  the  consideration 
of  the  class  of  German  work,  illustrated 
herewith.  This  particular  German  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Rudolph  Zahn,  belongs  dis- 
tinctly to  the  more  progressive  school. 
He  has  broken  away  from  the  traditional 
iorms  more  completely  than  have  the  bet- 
ter of  his  contemporaries  and  more  com- 
pletely than  was  really  necessary.  But 
he  has  broken  away  more  in  his  details 
than  he  has  in  use  of  masses  and  his 
methods  of  composition ; and  the  general 
effect  of  his  buildings,  while  startling,  is 
by  no  means  shocking  and  disconcer- 
ting. His  buildings  awaken  remotely 
certain  familiar  and  pleasant  associations 
— associations  which  to  the  writer  are 
connected  with  the  picturesque  late  me- 
diaeval architecture  of  certain  German 
cities ; and  in  all  probability  these  are 
the  worthiest  reminiscences  of  earlier 
German  buildings,  which  a contemporary 
German  architect  can  seek  to  arouse.  The 
association  is  remote,  because  every  one 
of  Mr.  Zahn’s  buildings  illustrated  here- 
with is  detached,  and  because  the  archi- 
tect has  permitted  himself  only  a discreet 
use  of  merely  picturesque  effects.  Yet 
picturesque  these  buildings  are  with  a 
picturesqueness  obtained  chiefly  by  the 
treatment  of  gabled  roofs,  and  this  pic- 
turesqueness is  traditional  rather  than 
modern  in  the  effect  it  produces.  But  pic- 
turesque as  they  tend  to  be,  these  build- 
ings are  none  the  less  well  composed  in 
their  masses  and  restful  in  their  appear- 
ance. They  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
strain  after  merely  striking  novel  and 
bizarre  effects.  In  spite  of  their  obvious 
and  intentional  originality  they  have  not 
departed  from  a fundamentally  sound 
stylistic  tradition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  orna- 
mentation adopted  by  Mr.  Zahn  is  not  by 
any  means  so  sound  or  so  successful.  The 
more  progressive  architects  of  all  coun- 
tries have  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
failed  far  more  completely  in  their  at- 
tempts to  substitute  new  decorative  forms 
than  they  have  in  their  attempts  to  give  a 
novel  aspect  to  the  general  effect  of  their 
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buildings.  No  substitute  has  as  yet  been 
worked  out  for  the  classic  methods  of 
ornamentation  that  has  anything  like  the 
propriety  and  beauty  of  the  traditional 
forms ; and  the  consequence  is  that 
architectural  innovators  usually  commit 
either  one  of  two  mistakes.  They  either 
pile  on  crude  and  fantastic  ornaments, 
which  tend  to  discredit  the  whole  pro- 
gressive movement,  or  else  they  avoid 


in  the  detail  he  has  used  permitted  him- 
self the  liberty  of  remotely  suggesting 
some  of  the  traditional  forms.  Neverthe- 
less his  ornament  has  to  the  eye  of  the 
writer  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  buildings.  Doubtless  its 
absence  would  be  missed ; but  its  presence 
is  either  annoying  or  at  best  merely  to 
be  tolerated ; and  this  criticism  increases 
in  force  whenever  the  forms  become 


HAUPTMANN  VON  JENA’S  HOUSE— ENTRANCE. 

Rudolph  Zahn,  Architect. 


ornamentation  to  an  extent  which  makes 
their  buildings  excessively  severe  and 
ascetic  in  appearance.  Mr.  Zahn  is  too 
intelligent  a designer  to  fall  headlong 
into  either  of  these  extremes.  His  orna- 
ment has  been  sparingly  applied,  but  his 
discretion  has  not  tempted  him  to  make 
his  buildings  ,a  desert  in  their  lack  of 
decorative  detail.  The  ornament  which 
he  has  used  has  been  applied  in 
about  the  right  quantities  and  in  about 
the  right  places.  He  has  even  on  occasions 


accessory  to  a strictly  architectural  ef- 
fect. The  ornamental  iron-work  on  the 
house  of  Hauptmann  von  Jena  is  ingen- 
ious, but  is  entirely  lacking  in  distinction, 
and  the  same  comment  applies  to  the  de- 
tail of  the  interiors.  The  system  of  in- 
terior decoration  has  been  manifestly  de- 
signed by  an  architect,  who  knew  where 
and  what  sort  of  ornament  was  needed ; 
but  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  writer 
is  distinctly  disagreeable. 

A.  C.  David. 
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The  Evolution  of  Architectural  Ornament 

ii. 

Ornament  with  a Foliage  Basis— The  Acanthus 


So  far  as  the  Classic  school  of  foliage 
ornament  is  concerned,  the  only  type 
which  is  purely  conventional  is  that 
which  has  already  been  dealt  with — the 
anthemion  and  its  variations — with  the 
exception  of  a few  minor  enrichments 
which  must  be  reserved  for  later  treat- 
ment. There  is,  however,  a large  amount 
of  naturalesque  foliage,  based,  in  Gre- 
cian times  entirely  and  in  Roman  and 
Byzantine  times  very  largely,  upon  the 
acanthus  leaf.  This,  in  its  natural  form, 
is  represented  in  Fig.  31.  It  is  a large 
leaf  on  a stem  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  rhubarb,  but,  as  will  be  noticed, 
it  is  divided  into  a series  of  lobes  by  deep 
identations,  and  each  lobe  is  itself  ser- 
rated along  the  edge  with  sharp  saw- 
tooth serrations  of  a curiously  curved 
outline.  It  is  eminently  a leaf  which  is 
open  to  conventionalization. 

At  what  time  it  first  came  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  architectural  orna- 
ment is  entirely  unknown.  It  appears  in 
its  perfect  form  on  the  earliest  example 
which  remains,  with  nothing  to  lead  up 
to  it  whatever,  this  example  being  the 
internal  (Corinthian)  order  of  the  Tho- 
los  at  Epidauros.  It  is  next  found  in 
the  frieze  on  the  cella  of  the  Erech- 
theion,  which  has  already  been  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  13,*  though  it  occurs  there 
only  as  the  small  covering  leaf  to  the 
junctions  between  the  scroll  and  the 
flowers.  The  Corinthian  capital,  how- 
ever, is  very  little  else  than  a bunch  of 
acanthus  leaves,  attached  as  ornament  to 
a bell  or  basket,  having  tendrils  for  vo- 
lutes; but  often,  in  combination  with 
the  acanthus,  there  is  a row  of  plain 
pointed  leaves,  such  as  those  of  ordinary 
grass.  Such  are  to  be  found  on  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Ly- 
sicrates  at  Athens,  illustrated  in  Fig.  32, 
from  a cast  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
unfortunately  in  a very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. 

*March  number,  1910. 


As  when  this  photograph  was  taken 
the  capital  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds 
possessed  by  the  British  Museum  was  ex- 
hibited close  by,  a photograph  of  that 
also  appears  on  the  same  illustration. 
It  is  a much  later  example,  for  the  Cho- 
ragic Monument  was  built  in  335  B.  C., 
and  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  not  until 
about  150  B.  C.,  and  it  is  devoid  of 
volutes,  but  it  shows  both  the  plain  leaf 
and  the  acanthus  leaf,  the  plain  leaf  in 
this  case  being  above  the  acanthus 

A much  more  distinct  illustration  of 
this  is  given  in  Fig.  33,  in  which  some  of 
the  principal  Grecian  characteristics  can 
be  recognized.  The  outline  is  sharply 
cut,  and  there  is  no  great  amount  of 
surface  curvature,  while  the  lobes  have 
the  central  vein  of  each  well-defined  and 
carried  right  down  to  the  base,  whch  is 
widened  out  and  not  contracted  on  to  a 
stalk;  the  point  of  the  whole  leaf  is  made 
to  curl  over.  The  plain  leaves  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  acanthus,  but  they, 
too,  are  significant  of  the  Greek  feeling 
in  their  simple  and  decisive  lines,  well 
defined  and  cleanly  cut. 

While  the  name  of  acanthus  is  given 
to  all  the  rich  leaf  foliage  of  this  type, 
yet  there  are  some  writers  who  speak  of 
the  parsley  also,  and  there  are  certainly 
examples,  particularly  in  Grecian  work, 
which  indicate  rather  the  following  of 
the  parsley  with  its  clusters,  than  the 
acanthus  with  its  large  serrated  leaves. 
An  example  of  this,  well  known  to  all 
visitors  to  the  British  Museum,  is  the 
small  fragment  from  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  illustrated  in  Fig.  34, 
representing  the  enrichment  of  the  cy- 
matium  moulding  which  surmounted  the 
cornice.  This  photograph  is  given  to 
indicate  its  general  effect.  There  is  a 
large  tendril  scroll  continued  along  the 
cymatium  and  standing  out  from  its  sur- 
face, which  is  that  of  an  exceedingly 
refined  cyma  recta.  It  is  purely  applied 
ornament  in  considerable  relief,  throw- 
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Fig.  31.  Natural  Acanthus  Leaf. 


ing  a strong  shadow  in  the  top-lighted 
Museum,  just  as  it  would  do  under  the 
bright  sun  of  Greece.  The  photograph 
also  indicates  how  a gutter  is  cut  out  of 
stone  at  the  back  of  the  cymatium.  The 
parsley  character  of  the  ornament  is 
perhaps  better  seen  in  the  detail  pencil 
sketch,  Fig.  35.  It  is  so  sharply  cut 
that  it  looks  more  like  wax  modeling 
than  marble  carving;  it  is  just  the  sort 
of  thing  that  could  be  done  with  the  fin- 
gers in  a plastic  material,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  designer  worked  in  that 
way  rather  than  by  making  a sketch  on 
a flat  surface.  The  date  of  this  example 
is  about  350  B.  C. 

The  British  Museum  contains  another 
example  of  the  same  type  of  work, 
also  believed  to  have  come  from  Ephe- 
sus. It  is  in  the  form  of  a somewhat 


Fig.  32.  Capitals  from  the  Choragic  Monument 
of  Lysicrates  (Cast)  and  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds  (Original)  at  Athens. 

(British  Museum.) 


flatly  cut  pilaster  cap,  the  date  of  which 
is  unknown ; it  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  36. 
In  this  case  the  leaves  do  not  so  clearly 
stand  out  from  the  background  as  in  the 
examples  hitherto  mentioned,  but  neither 
is  the  workmanship  of  Byzantine  char- 
acter. It  is  still  real  carving,  and  the 
leaf,  which  occurs  beneath  a tendril  vo- 
lute, shows  both  the  well-separated  and 
indented  lobes  of  the  acanthus  and  the 
crisply  curled-over  clusters  of  the  pars- 
ley, these  latter  appearing  as  if  they 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  deeper  in- 


Fig.  33.  Capital  from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
Athens. 

(British  Museum.) 

dentations.  It  thus  almost  appears  as  if 
this  clustering  variation  of  the  acanthus 
foliage  belonged  to  Syria  rather  than  to 
Greece,  and  one  would,  consequently, 
expect  to  find  that  the  true  acanthus  was 
confined  more  to  Greece.  This,  however, 
is  not  borne  out,  for  there  is  one  Corin- 
thian capital  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
largest  of  the  Grecian  period  which  is 
known  to  exist,  which  has  been  brought 
from  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  and  shows  the  true  acanthus 
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Fig.  34.  Portion  of  the  Cymatium  (Cyma  recta) 
Surmounting  the  Cornice  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus. 

(British  Museum.) 

leaves  in  all  their  simplicity.  This  is  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  37.  It  is  elliptical  in 
plan  and  considerably  better  carved  on 
the  face,  shown  on  the  illustration  than 
it  is  upon  the  back,  while  there  are  clear 
indications  of  its  having  suffered  both 
from  fire  and  water.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  it ; nobody  has  been  able  to 
give  it  a place  in  the  Temple  of  Diana; 
nobody  has  been  able  to  ascribe  a date 
to  it ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  best  period,  for  the  carving  is  com- 
paratively crude  and  shows  indications 
of  degraded  later  work,  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  points  of  the  two  leaves  are 


allowed  to  join  in  order  to  secure 
strength,  and  in  the  over-emphasizing 
of  the  hollows.  If  trouble  be  taken  to 
compare  the  forms  of  the  serrations  with 
those  upon  the  natural  leaf  illustrated 
m Fig.  31,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resem- 
blance is  considerable.  It  is  just  possi- 
ble that  this  capital  was  never  completed. 
The  leaves  of  the  lowest  tier,  for  in- 
stance, have  a bare  space  between  them 
which  ought  to  be  filled  with  the  detail 
of  the  tier  behind,  but  is  not. 


Fig.  35.  Acanthus  Scroll  from  Cornice  Cyma- 
tium of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
(British  Museum.) 


Fig.  36.  Acanthus  Leaf  on  Pilaster  Cap  from 
Ephesus. 

(British  Museum.) 

The  supposition  that  this  is  of  a late 
date  is  borne  out  by  the  great  similarity 
between  these  leaves  and  those  of  cer- 
tain fragments,  such  as  that  illustrated 
in  Fig.  38,  which  are  distinctly  of  the 
Byzantine  type,  having  an  almost  flat 
surface  and  a background  of  unequal 
depth,  instead  of  an  even  background 
and  applied  carving  of  varying  depth. 
It  is  a pity  that  in  this  case,  again,  the 
date  is  uncertain.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  type  of  the  acanthus  leaf  had 
become  well  established  by  the  time 
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FIG.  37.  CORINTHIAN  CAPITAL  BROUGHT  FROM  THE  SITE  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT 
EPHESUS— NOW  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


erable  extent.  As  a rule,  they  were  not 
such  good  workmen  as  the  Greeks,  or,  at 
any  rate,  they  aimed  at  producing  a 
greater  amount  of  effect  with  less  pre- 
cision of  outline.  It  is  also  more  pos- 
sible to  recognize  in  Roman  work  that 
each  craftsman  had  a technique  of  his 
own.  All  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  is 
to  give  a few  typical  examples  to  show 
what  alterations  were  made,  and  to  in- 
dicate that  these  were  capable  of  infinite 
expansion — and  received  it  to  a large  ex- 
tent, though  generally  in  the  same  spirit. 
Fig.  39  will  indicate  fairly  well  what  this 
was.  Two  types  of  leaves  are  shown 
which  occur  round  the  base  of  a Roman 
column.  Plain  leaves  and  true  acanthus 
leaves  are  alternately  introduced,  but 
even  the  plain  leaves  have  the  edges 
crinkled  and  a surface  wave  imparted 
to  them.  This  could  have  been  done 
only  at  the  expenditure  of  a consider- 
able amount  of  labor,  and  it  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  the  result  has  justified 
it,  but  the  effect  is  that  of  a growing  leaf 
and  not  of  a conventionalized  ornament. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  acanthus,  the 
outline  of  which,  while  still  serrated,  is 


that  this  was  carved,  and  was  now  capa- 
ble of  adaptation  to  any  style  which 
might  arise. 

The  Romans  used  the  acanthus  much, 
changing  its  character,  as  they  did  all 
the  other  Grecian  forms  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  varying  its  outline  to  a consid- 


Fig.  38.  Fragment  of  a Pilaster  Capital  Prob- 
ably from  Athens. 

(British  Museum.) 
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Fig.  39.  Base  of  a Roman  Column. 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 


treated  in  a purely  natural  way  and  not 
in  regularly  arranged  curves.  The  bot- 
tom lobe  is  particularly  noticeable,  and 
may  well  be  compared  with  the  lobes  on 
Fig.  31.  In  the  illustration,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  indicate  the  surface 
curves,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  there 
are  no  veins.  The  same  thing  is  illus- 
trated even  more  clearly  in  Fig.  40, 
which  shows  one  of  the  acanthus  leaves 


Fig.  40.  Fragment  of  Acanthus  from  a Pilaster 
Capital. 


of  the  pilaster  capital  from  the  internal 
Order  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The 
outlines  are  far  from  being  convention- 
alized or  decorative,  but  the  result,  even 
when  viewed  from  a comparatively  short 
distance,  is  successful.  The  leaves  have 
a natural  appearance,  and  yet  are  not 
too  entirely  natural,  for  the  detail  is  not 
fully  worked  out,  and  they  are  scarcely 
suited  to  the  polished  white  marble — the 
material  in  which  they  are  executed.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a great  dif- 
ference between  this  system  of  carving 
foliage  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  always  more  or  less  conventionalized 
and  sharp  in  outline. 

The  use  of  the 
acanthus  was  not  now 
confined  to  a few  po- 
sitions only;  it  is 
found  in  Roman 
work  wherever  a leaf 
ornamentation  was 
desired.  Fig.  41 
shows  it  as  applied 
to  a candelabrum,  of 
which  there  is  a cast 
in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  M useu  m. 

Some  of  the  upper 
leaves  are  designed 
with  the  crinkled 
edge  even  more 
prominently  displayed 
than  in  Fig.  39,  but 
the  acanthus  is  less 
natural ; the  leaves 
are  extended  consid- 
erably, even  to  an 
extent  which  might 
render  them  fragile  at  the  points,  and  the 
edges  are  both  serrated  and  crinkled.  A 
little  further  examination  of  this  can- 
delabrum will  show  that  other  foliage  is 
introduced  in  a perfectly  natural  man- 
ner, but  only  to  a minor  extent. 

Much  the  same  spirit  permeates  the 
acanthus  foliage,  which  is  used  to  a lav- 
ish extent  on  the  Roman  capital,  now  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
42.  The  Ionic  volute  is  crowded  with  it, 
and  so  is  the  drum  of  the  return,  while 
another  long  acanthus  leaf  is  used  to  fill 
up  the  somewhat  awkward  gap  above 
the  row  of  egg  and  dart  enrichments  on 
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FIG.  42.  ROMAN  CAPITAL  FROM  THE  LOUVRE,  PARIS. 


FIG.  43.  SCROLL  ON  BASE  OF  A ROMAN  CANDELABRUM. 
(British  Museum.) 
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the  circularly  planned 
echinus.  The  ex- 
treme shallowness  of 
the  capital  may  also 
be  observed,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered a typical  exam- 
ple, but  rather  as  an 
exceptional  one  of 
the  later  elaborated 
period.  Work  such 
as  this  has  been  more 
frequently  copied  of 
recent  years  in  softer 
materials  than  mar- 
ble, in  which  a large 
amount  of  decoration 
is  more  justifiable. 
The  acanthus  has 
here  been  over-em- 
ployed, to  the  destruc- 
tion of  simplicity  of 
outline. 

That  the  acanthus 
is  capable  of  quite 
free  treatment  and  of 
uses  in  many  ways 
is  indicated  by  Fig.  43,  which  shows  a 
lightly  designed  scroll  which  appears  at 
the  base  of  a candelabrum  of  Roman 


Fig.  45.  Half  of  Romanesque  Cap  (XI  Cen- 
tury), now  in  the  Courtyard  of  Hotel  Croix 
d’Or,  Toissons. 


date,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
fact,  the  essence  of  the  design  is  a scroll 
formed  by  a twisting  tendril  or  stalk, 
which  terminates  in  flowers  and  buds, 
the  acanthus  leaf  being  used  only  to 
conventionally  suggest  some  ornamental 
leaf  growing  out  of  a stalk,  where  need- 
ed for  decorative  purposes  and  for  cov- 
ering the  junctions  of  the  tendrils.  Any 
other  leaf  could  have  been  similarly  em- 
ployed, but  if  the  flowers  had  repre- 
sented those  of  some  definitely  recogniz- 
able plant  the  leaves  also  should  have 
been  those  of  the  same  plant — of  course, 
in  a conventional  form. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Romans 
fully  understood  that  the  acanthus  was 
a conventional  leaf  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  many  different  ways  and 
places.  They  used  it  in  wreaths  in  high 
relief,  as  well  as  for  the  enrichment  of 
capitals  and  in  low  relief  in  scrolls;  in 


Fig.  40.  Capital  in  the  Baptistery,  St.  Jean, 
Poitiers. 
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Fig.  47.  Apse  of  the  Baptistery,  St.  Jean, 

Poitiers. 


Fig.  48.  Wall  Arcade,  North  Transept,  Laon 
Cathedral. 


fact,  they  seem  to  have  fallen  back  upon 
it  as  their  standard  method  of  orna- 
mentation wherever  a rich  carved  ef- 
fect was  desired.  Wherever  the  Romans 
went  they  took  with  them  the  traditional 
employment  of  the  acanthus,  and  al- 
though there  are  few,  if  any,  remains  of 
its  use  upon  Roman  buildings  through- 
out the  great  districts  of  the  Rhine,  of 
France  and  of  England,  where  the  Ro- 
man power  was  predominant,  yet  the 
acanthus  appears  again  and  again  upon 
the  subsequent  Romanesque  work  of 
those  vast  districts,  which  was  obviously 
based  upon  remains  such  as  the  Romans 
must  have  left  behind.  Strangely  enough, 
its  use  is  again  almost  entirely  confined 
to  capitals,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
the  Greeks,  and  these  capitals  partake  of 


a Corinthian  character.  This  is  very 
clearly  indicated,  for  example,  in  the  east 
door  of  Mainz  Cathedral  on  the  Rhine, 
shown  in  Fig.  44,  the  capitals  of  which 
might  almost  be  of  Roman  execution, 
with  their  well-projecting  leaves  of  pro- 
nounced acanthus  in  two  tiers,  and  even 
with  the  little  primrose-like  flower  in- 
troduced in  one  case  similarly  to  those 
which  are  shown  on  Fig.  43.  The  cut- 
ting of  the  edges,  however,  is  not  of  the 
purely  natural  character  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred,  but  is  almost 
always  of  a somewhat  spiky  type,  such 
as  is  indicated  in  Fig.  45,  which,  although 
it  has  not  come  from  the  Rhine,  but  from 
Soissons,  in  the  north  of  France,  is 
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Fig.  50.  Capital  from  an  Italian  Chimney- 
Piece. 

(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 

equally  indebted  to  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  the  district  for  its  origin.  A close 
examination  of  this  illustration  will 
show  that  it  contains  really  two  types  of 
edge  treatment,  the  two  upper  lobes  be- 
ing somewhat  of  the  sharp  character 
which  is  generally  considered  represen- 


Fig.  51.  Cap  from  Door  of  a Private  Chapel  of 
Church  in  Genoa,  Erected  by  Lazaro  Doria, 
A.  D.  1472. 


tative  of  the  Grecian  or  Byzantine 
school,  while  the  lower  lobe  has  the 
rounded  serrations  of  the  Roman : more 
like  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  46,  which 
belongs  to  a district,  that  of  Poitou,  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
Rhine,  but  equally  under  Roman  influ- 
ence. The  leaf  in  this  case  can  only  by 


Fig.  53.  Architrave  Enrichment  to  Main  Door, 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  Venice. 


courtesy  be  called  an  acanthus  leaf  at 
all,  as  it  is  one  broad  leaf,  with  deep  ser- 
rations, and  not  a leaf  of  several  lobes. 
The  Corinthian  volutes  are  replaced  by 
four-petaled  flowers,  which  rest  upon 
the  tips  of  the  leaves.  This  original  and 
very  beautiful  little  capital  was  probably 
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executed  about  550  A.  D.,  and  belongs 
to  the  small  and  comparativly  little- 
known  Baptistery  of  St.  Jean  at  Poitiers, 
a general  view  of  the  apse  of  which  is 
given  in  Fig.  47.  The  actual  capital  il- 


than  those  at  Soissons  and  Mainz,  already 
referred  to,  so  that  the  Poitiers  capital 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  a develop- 
ment, but  rather  an  eccentricity — a mere 
exceptional  variant  of  a persistent 


FIG.  52.  PORTION  OF  MONUMENT  TO  CARDINAL  MARSUPPINI,  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 

STA.  CROCE,  FLORENCE. 


lustrated  in  Fig.  46  is  one  of  the  small 
ones  of  the  wall  arcade  of  the  apse;  the 
larger  ones,  which  carry  the  impost  of 
the  apse  archway,  are  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary Corinthian  type.  This  building  at 
Poitiers  is  several  hundred  years  older 


type,  of  which  another  illustration  is 
given  in  Fig.  48,  from  the  wall  arcade 
of  the  north  transept  of  Laon  Cathedral 
in  north  France,  not  far  from  Soissons, 
where  it  appears  in  conjunction  with  the 
pointed  arch  and  belongs  to  the  latter 
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part  of  the  twelfth  or  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  acanthus 
leaves  are  here  of  the  ordinary  Roman 
character,  but  the  great  interest  of  the 
illustration  lies  in  the  fact  that  two  ad- 
jacent capitals  are  shown,  one  of  them 
being  acanthus  carved,  while  the  other 
consists  of  similarly  arranged  broad 
leaves  curling  over  at  the  points ; in  other 
words,  the  well-known  crochet  cap  of 
the  early  Gothic  period  in  northern 
France.  Glancing  from  one  to  the  other, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  are  of  the 
same  origin ; the  broad  crochet  leaves 
which  appear  to  be  those  of  the  hart’s- 
tongue  fern  are  little  else  than  acanthus 
leaves  without  serrations,  while  the 
closely  knotted  “crochet”  or  hook  at  the 
point  is  only  a tightened  form  of  the 
usual  termination  of  the  acanthus  leaf 
in  Roman  Corinthian  work. 

Except  in  a few  French  examples  of 
an  early  date,  obviously  in  pure  succes- 
sion to  the  work  of  the  Romanesque  pe- 
riod, there  is  no  attempt  at  representing 
the  acanthus  while  the  Gothic  styles 
dominated  European  architecture,  but, 
with  the  advent  of  the  Renaissance,  it 
was  introduced  again.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England, 
always  Roman  in  its  character  until  quite 
recent  times  and  during  the  short  period 
when,  in  England  in  particular,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  modern  work  was  taken 
direct  from  Greece.  Thus  the  Italian 
capital,  illustrated  in  Fig.  49,  is  highly 
suggestive  of  the  purely  naturalesque 
treatment  of  the  capital  from  the  Pan- 
theon, illustrated  in  Fig.  40,  Though 
the  outline  is  slightly  conventionalized, 
it  is  clearly  nothing  less  than  a replica  of 
the  Roman  work  of  which  there  still  re- 
mains a great  deal  in  Italy;  yet  this  was 
not  the  true  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
which,  above  everything,  introduced 
originality  of  treatment  while  adopting 
the  old  forms.  So  we  find  it  in  Fig.  50, 
which  is  quite  typical  of  the  larger  work 
of  the  period,  a capital  from  an  Italian 
chimney-piece,  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  A dolphin’s  head  has 
here  replaced  the  volute,  but  the  acan- 
thus leaves  of  the  normal  Corinthian 
capital  are  still  in  evidence  and  of  purely 
Roman  outline.  It  will  be  noticed  par- 


ticularly that  the  lobes  are  very  distinct, 
and  that  the  veining  is  arranged  with  re- 
gard to  the  separate  lobes  rather  than 
the  whole  leaf.  This  is  sometimes  found 


in  Roman  work,  but  is  a much  more 
frequent  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  relief  is  high,  the 
carving  being  true  carving,  as  in  the  Ro- 
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FIG.  54.  BALUSTRADE  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  CLUNY  MUSEUM,  PARIS. 


man  period,  but  several  liberties  are 
taken,  as,  for  instance,  in  giving  fins  of 
acanthus  to  the  dolphin.  The  treatment 
of  another  Italian  capital,  Fig.  51,  taken 
from  a door  of  a private  chapel  in  one 
of  the  Genoese  churches,  again  illus- 
trates the  point  that  the  Renaissance 
workers  adopted  the  old  Classic  tradition 


of  the  acanthus,  but  used  it  in  a new 
spirit,  inventing  many  different  forms  of 
capital  in  which  it  could  be  employed, 
yet  all  variations  of  the  Corinthian  or 
the  Composite.  In  this  case  the  curve 
of  the  serrations  along  the  leaf  are  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  found  in  thexlittle 
Romano-Gallic  Baptistery  at  Poitiers, 
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illustrated  in  Fig.  46,  only  here  each 
triplet  of  serrations  forms  a lobe  of  the 
leaf. 

A quite  distinct  and  much  more  free 
treatment  of  the  acanthus  is  that  upon 
the  well-known  Marsuppini  tomb  at  Flor- 
ence, a portion  of  which  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  52.  It  is  here  treated  as  a natural 
wild  plant,  in  low  relief  and  ragged  in 
outline,  arranged  with  little  formality, 
but  with  a great  deal  of  freedom  and 
swing,  and  rising  from  the  foot  of  the 
monument  as  if  it  there  grew  direct  from 
the  ground  and  terminated  in  scrolls 
which  carry  flowers.  Connecting  ten- 
drils are  carried  across  and  across  from 
one  main  stem  to  the  other.  This  has 
been  called  a good  example  of  an  indif- 
ferent period,  and  perhaps  it  is  a false 
art  to  work  in  so  entirely  natural  a man- 
ner, but  the  execution  is  marvellously 
fine,  and  the  effect,  at  any  rate,  is  pleas- 
ing. even  if  it  be  a trifle  overcrowded. 
In  this  case  the  serrations  are  more  or 
less  spiky  in  their  nature. 

A suggestion  that  the  acanthus  might 
be  used  in  the  form  of  a freely  designed 
scroll  is  found  in  the  cornice  enrichment 
of  some  Greek  temples  (see  Fig.  35), 
and  again  in  the  scroll  at  the  base  of  the 
Roman  candelabrum  illustrated  in  Fig. 
43.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  large- 
ly during  the  Renaissance  period,  both 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  There  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  example,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one,  in  the 
scroll  which  enriches  the  architrave  sur- 
rounding the  principal  door  to  the  well- 
known  Miracoli  Church  at  Venice.  The 
base  of  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  53, 
showing  how  the  scroll  rises  from  a 
cluster  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  is  itself 
formed  of  a winding  tendril  from  which 
leaves  and  flowers  spring.  The  same 
sort  of  thing  was  adopted  in  many  other 
instances,  and  in  all  countries  where  the 
Renaissance  style  was  employed.  An 
exceedingly  fine  and  well-known  exam- 
ple is  the  similarly  placed  scroll  in  the 
architrave  of  the  great  door  to  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine  at  Paris.  In 
spirit  the  principle  is  exactly  that  of  the 
Miracoli  scroll,  but  the  tendril  is  less  ob- 
vious, the  acanthus  leaves  covering  the 
whole  surface  and  being  closely  inter- 


twined and  executed  in  comparatively 
high  relief,  in  this  case  in  black  mar- 
ble in  contradistinction  to  the  white 
marble  used  in  most  Italian  examples. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  many  “ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  acanthus  out- 
side Italy  during  the  period  of  the  Ren- 
aissance, for  it  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing that  is  fresh,  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  of  a little  interest  to  illustrate  two 
typical  French  examples.  Fig.  54  shows 
the  balustrade  of  the  garden  of  the  Cluny 
Museum,  Paris,  and  indicates  that,  while 
the  acanthus  retains  its  old  characteris- 
tics, it  is  here  employed  in  a new  posi- 
tion. The  workers  of  the  time  were  w ill- 
ing  to  use  it  in  other  than  traditional  cir- 
cumstances. Whatever  criticism  one 
may  pass  upon  the  general  design,  one 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  acanthus 
work  is  satisfactory,  but  it  displays  no 
new  variation.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
it  as  employed  on  the  choir  stalls  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Omer,  near  Calais  (Fig. 
55).  A great  deal  of  carved  oak  and 
mahogany  of  this  type  is  to  be  found  in 
French  churches,  generally  in  such  fit- 
tings as  choir  stalls  and  confessional 
boxes.  It  belongs  to  the  later  debased 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  during  which 
time  a great  deal  of  ormolu  decora- 
tion was  also  produced  of  the  same 
description.  The  ornament  has  compar- 
atively little  relation  to  the  shape  of  the 
object  which  it  is  intended  to  embellish, 
but  appears  as  if  it  were  thrown  on  open- 
handedly,  and  its  principal  characteristic 
is  the  acanthus  foliage  with  which  its 
many  twists  and  volutes  are  enveloped. 
There  is  little  connection  between  one 
leaf  and  another,  but  the  leaves  are  ap- 
plied for  enrichment  only.  They  are 
rounded  in  their  character,  but  that  they 
are  those  of  the  acanthus  is  perhaps  as 
much  as  can  be  said.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  recognize  the  original  plant 
in  its  representation  at  this  time.  In  the 
particular  example  of  which  a sketch  is 
given,  there  is  a plain  leaf  enriching  the 
lower  part  of  the  division  between  the 
stalls. 

G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A., 
Past  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of 
Architects,  England. 


Warehouses 

THEIR  PLANNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  rapid  change  in  growth  and  in 
business  methods,  during  the  past  decade, 
has  been  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  In 
no  line  has  this  change  been  more 
marked  than  in  the  storage  warehouse 
business.  Especially  is  this  true  in  large 
cities,  where  congestion  in  mercantile 
districts,  real  estate  values,  and  limited 
available  railway  and  dock  frontage  en- 
ables the  merchandise  to  be  more  quickly 
and  readily  handled  through  the  ware- 
house. 

Commercial  requirements  have  called 
for  such  an  advanced  stage  in  storage 
warehouse  construction  as  to  cause  ap- 
prehension, in  some  localities,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  warehouseman. 

The  use  of  the  public  warehouse  for 
storage  of  all  commodities  and  the  trend 
in  this  direction  implies  certain  condi- 
tions necessary  for  fulfillment  by  the  pub- 
lic warehouseman.  Such  standards  call- 
ing for  a high  grade  of  buildings,  estab- 
lishes a close  competition,  quite  plain  to 
the  warehouseman,  and  he  realizes 
that  to  meet  these  demands,  all  fu- 
ture buildings  must  be  erected  ac- 
cordingly : He  must  offer  accessibility  in 
location ; modern  conveniences  for 
prompt  handling  of  goods;  the  lowest 
possible  rate  of  storage  charges,  and  of 
fire  insurance ; and  above  all,  he  must 
produce  a building  of  such  modern  fire- 
resistive  construction  and  so  safe-guard- 
ed against  fire  dangers,  as  to  afford  guar- 
antee of  absolute  safety  to  merchandise 
while  in  his  custody. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  patron  of 
the  warehouse,  it  may  be  conceded  that 
the  forenamed  demands  are  not  unreas- 
onable. The  proper  safe-guarding  of  his 
goods,  especially  against  fire,  is  the  very 
life  of  his  trade. 

This  established  competition  is  quite 
plain  to  warehousemen,  and  they  realize 
that  future  buildings  must  be  constructed 
accordingly;  the  point  of  anxiety,  there- 
fore, lies  in  the  inability  of  the  average 
warehouseman  to  know  exactly  the 


proper  type  and  nature  of  building  he 
must  erect.  He  cannot  afford  to  make 
any  mistakes. 

There  was  a time  when  so-called  mill- 
constructed  or  slow-burning  and  semi- 
fireproof  buildings,  covered  all  require- 
ments. Such  buildings  were  looked  upon 
as  model  structures.  To-day,  without 
automatic  sprinkler  protection  and  other 
means  of  fire  safeguards  therein,  these 
types  are  not  even  in  the  competitive 
class.  With  all  modern  means  of  pro- 
tection, the  demands  are  for  something 
superior. 

Thus  we  find  the  situation,  with  ref- 
erence to  warehouse  construction,  similar 
to  that  of  hotels  and  office  buildings : 
The  public  and  the  trade  are  demanding 
every  possible  convenience,  every  possible 
safe-guard  against  loss  of  life,  loss  by 
fire,  or  by  other  means  of  destruction. 

The  foregoing  statements  relate  more 
particularly  to  the  erection  of  new 
structures.  Many  of  the  existing  build- 
ings built  during  recent  years  are  too 
valuable  and  too  systematically  and  sat- 
isfactorily adapted  for  their  purposes,  to 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  the  incom- 
ing structure  of  an  ideal  type.  Com- 
petition, however,  may  require  that  where 
possible,  these  must  be  modernized,  and 
this  may  be  done,  in  many  cases,  at  a 
moderate  expenditure. 

If  owners  of  such  properties  should 
investigate  the  existing  individual  fire 
hazards  and  protection  incident  thereto, 
they  would  consider  seriously  the  ad- 
visability of  improvements.  It  may  be 
found,  in  a large  number  of  instances, 
that  by  sub-dividing  great  areas  by  brick 
fire  walls ; by  properly  protecting  vertical 
floor  openings,  such  as  elevators  and 
stairways;  by  added  protection  from 
outward  exposure ; by  separating  the 
common  from  the  hazardous  com- 
modities; and,  by  equipping  the  premises 
with  an  approved  automatic  sprinkler 
equipment,  such  properties  could  be  so 
modernized  as  to  fill  present  and  near 
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Detail  of  four-inch  cork  insulation  of  two  lay- 
ers, in  connection  with  brick,  stone,  con- 
crete or  hollow  tile  walls. 


Detail  of  four-inch  cork  insulation,  two  layers 
concrete  finish,  in  connection  with  hollow 
tile  or  concrete  floors. 


future  requirements.  The  fire  risk  could 
thus  be  reduced  to  a minimum.* 

Public  storage  warehouses  may  be  con- 
sidered as  comprising  three  classes,  viz: 
Cold  Storage  Warehouses,  General  Mer- 
chandise, and  Household  Storage;  the 
freight  houses  or  warehouses  of  Railroad 
and  Steamship  Companies,  belonging  to 
a separate  class,  are  not  treated  under 
this  article. 

These  three  classes  are  distinctive  with 
respect  to  adaptibility  of  building  for 
their  respective  occupancies.  The  cold 
storage  warehouse  requires  that  especial 


Detail  of  four-inch  cork  insulation  of  two  lay- 
ers, in  connection  with  concrete  or  hollow 
tile  ceilings. 


The  type  of  construction  approved  by  the 
Underwriters. 

recognition  be  given  wall,  floor,  and 
column  insulating  properties,  and  con- 
servation of  cold  air.  A building  to  be 
occupied  exclusively  for  the  storage  of 
household  furniture,  may  require  higher 
ceilings,  many  small  compartments,  but 
lighter  column  and  floor  supports,  than 
a general  merchandise  warehouse. 

Respecting  adaptability  for  use,  as 
above  mentioned,  there  may  be  but  two 
general  types  of  structure  worthy  of  es- 

*The  various  Underwriters’  Inspection  Offices, 
and  leading  architects,  no  doubt,  would  gladly  give 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Are  risk 
in  all  such  buildings. 
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A MODERN  AND  APPROVED  METHOD  OF  INSULATION  FOR  A 
COLD  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE. 


PcMiM  Cork  Board  Insulation 
Hollow  Tile 

Hydraulic  Cement  Finish 
Asphalt  Cement 
Portland  Cement 


Isometric  Drawing  Showing 
Construction  of 


Cork  Board 


Insulation 
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A plan  of  eight  warehouses,  of  5,000  sq.  ft.  each,  showing  elevators  and  stairs  in  an  out- 
side shaft.  Passage  from  one  section  to  the  other  is  gained  by  passing  over  an  iron  grating 
in  outside  shaft.  A fire  escape  is  placed  on  opposite  side  of  each  section,  so  as  to  comply 
with  Building  Code.  This  is  an  arrangement  for  buildings  of  mill  construction,  equipped 
with  sprinklers. 


pecial  mention,  as  being  suitable  in  all 
respects  for  a modern  standard  ware- 
house. Ranking  first,  is  the  modern  fire- 
proof building,  a protected  steel  skeleton 
building  having  brick  walls,  tile  or  re- 
inforced concrete  floors  without  wood 
surface,  similar  partitions  and  roof, 
without  interior  or  exterior  wood  trim- 
ming or  frame  work.  This  includes 
standard  shafts  with  fire  coverings  for 
elevators,  stairways,  and  all  vertical  open- 
ings ; also  the  proper  safe-guarding  of 
outside  wall  openings  from  exposure. 
In  brief,  a model  fireproof  building.  Ex- 
perts differ  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
tile  or  reinforced  concrete.  As  to  the 
superiority  of  a steel  frame  structure 
with  tile  or  concrete  insulating  properties, 


Floor  plan  of  fireproof  household  goods  ware- 
house, showing  arrangement  of  fireproof  com- 
partments, fire  doors  over  openings  into  same, 
and  arrangement  of  elevator  and  stair  shafts. 
The  receiving  and  shipping  conveniences  are  on 
the  first  floor,  in  the  central  part  of  building. 
Elevators  are  large  enough  to  carry  a moving 
van. 


as  compared  with  reinforced  concrete 
construction,  in  a building  of  modern 
height,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  art- 
icle to  offer  comparison.  Reinforced 
concrete  is  in  a secondary  stage  of  ex- 
periment, and  when  this  form  and  prac- 
tice is  standardized,  there  is  a strong 
belief  that  it  will  hold  its  own  with  the 
protected  steel  frame  type,  at  heights 
practicable  for  its  use. 

The  second  type  of  construction  in 
warehouse  building,  that  of  mill  or  slow- 
burning,  may  be  considered  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  with  some  restrictions 
with  regard  to  height  and  area.  This  will 
be  touched  upon  later  in  this  article. 

The  modern  fire-proof  building  ap- 
pears to  have  no  general  limited  re- 
strictions as  to  height,  such  as  govern 
structures  of  mill  or  joist  types.  The 
greater  the  height  of  the  building  the 
more  considerate  should  be  the  question 
of  limitation  of  individual  area.  This 
pertains  particularly  to  the  vertical  open- 
ing hazard,  such  as  elevators  and  stair- 
ways ; the  great  and  unlimited  areas,  and 
unprotected  vertical  openings  being 
largely  responsible  for  the  extensive  dam- 
age from  fire  in  fire-proof  buildings. 
Combustible  goods  will  burn,  whether 
stored  in  a fireproof  or  frame  building. 
Fire  will  destroy  anything,  give  it  enough 
fuel,  draught  and  continuous  lines  to  fol- 
low; but  confine  it  within  a limited  space, 
within  non-combustible  enclosures  of 
proper  resistive  quality,  and  the  dam- 
age beyond  that  to  the  combustibles 
therein,  usually  will  be  nominal. 

It  is  wise,  however,  not  to  exceed,  say, 
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eight  stories  in  height,  nor  to  go  beyond 
a floor  area  of  10,000  sq.  ft.,  for  ware- 
houses. The  area,  in  fact,  should  be  no 
greater  than  5,000  sq.  ft.  without  stand- 
ard fire-proof  partitions,  and  even  this 
is  rather  large  for  highly  combustible 
goods.  With  an  approved  automatic 
sprinkler  equipment,  the  area  may  reach 
a greater  limit  in  individual  instances. 

Claim  may  be  advanced  by  architects 
and  builders  that  this  is  too  costly  and 


properties.  The  main  plant  is  of  modern 
fire-proof  construction  throughout.  It  is 
divided  by  fire  walls  into  seventy  odd 
vertical  fire  sections  of  six  stories  each, 
their  dimension « averaging  20'  x 158',  or 
3,200  sq.  ft.  for  each  room.  This  makes 
about  400  individual  fire-proof  compart- 
ments. There  are  really  fewer  compart- 
ments than  this,  owing  to  the  space  de- 
voted to  cold  storage,  offices  and  power 
plant  facilities,  although  the  individual 


MERCHANTS’  ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE  COMPANY. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Seventh  floor,  showing  top  ceiling  insulation.  Insulation  of  30-degree  rooms  is  erected 
on  top  of  concrete  forms.  Concrete  is  applied  directly  to  insulation,  and  the  insulation  plas- 
tered after  forms  are  removed. 


somewhat  unnecessary.  To  illustrate  that 
small  area  limitation  is  advantageous, 
reference  is  made  to  the  compactly  built 
property  of  the  Pittsburg  Terminal 
Warehouse  & Transfer  Company,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  This  plant  for  conveniences, 
compactness,  construction,  traffic  facili- 
ties, protection  and  insurance,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  warehouse 


storage  sections  are  separated  in  this  way, 
permitting  of  several  hundred  compart- 
ments, divided  in  the  manner  described. 

The  height  of  this  building  is  six 
stories  and  basement.  The  elevators  and 
stairways  are  in  fire-proof  shafts,  cut  off 
at  the  various  floors  by  automatic 
operating  fire  doors.  The  premises  are 
equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers,  other 
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auxiliary  fire  protection,  and  excellent 
watchman  patrol  service.  Railway  and 
river  facilities  are  at  hand.  The  out- 
ward exposure  is  guarded. 

With  all  these  modern  conveniences, 
construction,  protection,  and  a low  in- 
surance estimate,  the  plant  in  question 
may  be  said  to  meet  all  modern  require- 
ments. The  operators  of  this  property 
publish  an  endorsement  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Construction  of 
Buildings,  of  The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  to  the  effect  that  the  prop- 
erty in  question  is  of  the  most  thoroughly 
fireproof  nature  that  has  come  to  his 


years  and  those  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion are  of  steel  and  reinforced  concrete 
construction.  Most  of  the  buildings  are 
equipped  with  approved  automatic 
sprinkler  protection,  and  in  addition  to 
this  is  a private  fire  main  and  hydrant 
system  throughout  the  yards  of  the 
plant.  The  buildings  are  well  separated, 
so  that  should  one  of  them  burn  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  fire  would  com- 
municate to  any  of  the  others. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  is  now 
promoting  the  erection  of  loft  buildings 
at  their  plant  for  shippers  and  manufac- 
turers. The  first  one  of  its  kind  is  about 


THE  BUSH  TERMINAL  COMPANY’S  PIERS,  WAREHOUSES  AND  RAILROAD  YARDS. 
South  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


attention.  This  plant  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  inspection  and  study. 

The  immense  plant  of  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Company,  South  Brooklyn  water 
front,  New  York,  is  an  example  of  the 
development  of  the  warehouse  industry. 
Its  many  buildings,  piers,  docks  and  ter- 
minals cover  about  200  acres  of  ground, 
comprising  the  largest  single  warehouse 
plant  in  the  country. 

The  warehouse  buildings  of  this  con- 
cern are  well  divided  into  groups,  which, 
in  turn,  are  subdivided  by  fire  walls.  The 
general  type  of  construction  of  the  older 
buildings  is  of  the  mill  order,  while  the 
buildings  erected  during  the  last  few 


completed,  and  appears  to  be  a model  in 
all  respects.  It  is  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion, six  stories  in  height,  and  is  sub- 
divided by  fire  walls  into  many  indepen- 
dent fire  divisions.  The  property  is  be- 
ing protected  with  automatic  sprinklers. 
It  is  the  intention  to  have  buildings  of 
this  nature  occupied  for  general  storage 
purposes  and  for  all  kinds  of  light  man- 
ufacturing. The  quick  and  convenient 
manner  of  receiving,  handling  and  ship- 
ping raw  products  enables  the  manu- 
facturer to  turn  out  his  finished  product 
without  the  necessity  of  rehandling  it, 
as  would  otherwise  have  to  be  done. 

Modern  cold-storage  warehouses  of 
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fireproof  construction  mark  a wonder- 
ful improvement  in  that  branch  of  the 
storage  industry.  In  a modern  standard 
structure  the  fire  risk  is  of  a minimum 
nature.  Present  means  of  wall,  column 
and  floor  insulation  practically  remove 
the  fire  hazard  formerly  common  in 
sawdust  and  paper  and  wood-packed  en- 
closures. The  many  modern  methods  of 
insulation  of  cork  and  fiber  products  are 
so  well  installed  as  to  properly  confine 
temperatures,  their  presence  in  the  struc- 


must  be  no  unprotected  openings  from 
floor  to  floor,  as  some  means  of  cold-air 
processes  permit.  For  economical  rea- 
sons, small  areas  or  compartments  are 
desirable,  in  order  to  maintain  proper 
temperatures.  Care  should  always  be 
taken  to  completely  insulate  all  compart- 
ments, particularly  the  columns  and  par- 
titions. The  failure  to  do  this,  owing  to 
many  necessary  changes  in  temperature, 
will  permit  dampness  or  moisture  to 
gather,  which  is  objectionable.  Heat  is 


VIEW  OF  A DESTROYED  SECTION  OF  THE  COBURN  WAREHOUSE. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ture  itself  rather  tending  to  serve  as  a 
fire  retardant  thickness  to  building  parts. 
The  modern  building  is  entirely  of  fire- 
proof construction,  and  has  all  vertical 
openings  in  cut-off  fireproof  shafts  well 
vestibuled.  The  refrigerating  plant  is 
in  a detached  fireproof  building,  and  in 
many  instances  has  two  and  three  sepa- 
rate sources  of  refrigeration. 

The  circulating  cold-air  distributing 
system  is  giving  way  to  the  direct-expan- 
sion method,  thus  eliminating  ducts  and 
recesses  throughout  the  building.  There 


not  essential.  The  entire  lighting  sys- 
tem should  be  carried  in  metal  conduits. 
The  outward  exposure  is  almost  elimi- 
nated by  the  solid  walls  required  for 
structures  of  this  class.  , 

Close  attention  to  the  foregoing  in- 
junctions leaves  but  little  in  the  way  of 
fire  risk.  Warehouses  of  this  type  may 
be  found  in  Warehouse  “C”  of  the  Sher- 
iff Street  Market  & Storage  Company, 
Cleveland ; the  Merchants’  Ice  & Cold 
Storage  Company,  Cincinnati ; the  Pitts- 
burg Terminal  & Warehouse  Company, 
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Coburn  Warehouse  fire,  showing  the  fire  doors  on  the  wall  between  Sections  “D  and 
“G.”  This  view  shows  that  the  automatic  door  on  the  fifth  floor  closed  only  half  way,  and 
the  one  on  the  fourth  floor  failed  to  close  at  all. 

The  girder  holes  shown  in  the  wall  at  the  left  of  these  doors  and  marked  X,  X,  X,  extend 
entirely  through  the  wall  without  any  intervening  brick  partition.  It  was  undoubtedly  through 
these  holes  that  the  fire  gained  access  to  the  upper  floors  of  Section  “D,”  particularly 
through  the  one  on  the  second  floor,  directly  under  those  shown. 


Pittsburg,  and  at  Boston,  Chicago,  Jer- 
sey City  and  Detroit. 

Warehouse  buildings  of  the  mill-con- 
structed type,  without  automatic  sprink- 
ler protection,  have  proved  somewhat 
disappointing  to  owners  who  have  suf- 
fered from  fire  therein.  Underwriters 
have  also  many  times  over-estimated  the 
fire-resistive  properties  accredited  to  this 


class  of  construction.  As  a result  of  as- 
suming large  lines  of  insurance  on  and 
in  buildings  of  the  mill-constructed  or- 
der, insurance  companies  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay  dearly  for  their  ex- 
perience. 

Extensive  fire  losses  in  mill-construct- 
ed buildings  are  largely  due  to  faults  in 
the  buildings  themselves.  Common  and 
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serious  mistakes  are  often  made  by  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  requirements  or  speci- 
fications necessary,  in  detail,  for  the  rea- 
sonable protection  of  a mill-constructed 
building.  In  such  buildings,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  often  found  that  the  elevator 
and  stair  shaft  is  far  from  standard; 
that  the  fire  doors  to  openings  therein 
are  but  makeshifts,  or  the  owner  has 
permitted  an  open  stairway  or  chute  to 
pierce  two  or  more  floors.  Perhaps  the 


not  of  standard  thickness,  and  the  fire 
doors  over  openings  therein  are  not  of 
an  approved  type,  or  the  building  may 
not  be  properly  protected  from  outside 
exposure. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  important  fea- 
tures are  sometimes  given  too  little  at- 
tention, and  failure  to  observe  them  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  fire  in  buildings  of  this  class. 

An  example  of  omissions  was  shown 


COBURN  WAREHOUSE. 

Jndianapolis,  Indiana, 

This  building  was  of  mill  construction.  The  flames  swept  through  the  main  sections  of 
the  property  without  resistance  from  the  heavy  floors  and  supports  of  the  structure. 


elevator  walls  do  not  extend  through  the 
roof.  The  architect  or  builder  has 
failed  to  make  the  floors  waterproof, 
and  has  not  provided  scuppers.  The 
height  permitted  for  buildings  of  this 
type  is  overreached.  The  area  permit- 
ted is  too  great.  The  beams  and  girders 
are  improperly  set.  The  proper  wail 
thickness  is  deviated  from.  The  heating, 
ventilating  and  lighting  systems  are  im- 
properly installed.  Division  walls  are 


by  the  destruction  of  the  Coburn  Ware- 
house, Indianapolis,  January  29,  1908. 
In  this  case  the  builder  failed  to  carry 
out  the  details  of  construction  evidently 
originally  planned.  The  property  in 
question  was  occupied  for  the  storage  of 
general  merchandise,  the  building  being 
five  stories  and  basement  in  height,  with 
total  grade  floor  dimensions  of  150  x 270 
feet.  The  building  was  subdivided  by 
fire  walls  into  nine  equal  parts.  The  en- 
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tire  structure  gave  evidence  of  having 
originally  been  intended  as  one  of  stan- 
dard mill  construction.  Departure  from 
the  standard,  however,  was  responsible 
for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  fire,  which 
destroyed  about  one-half  of  the  building 
sections  and  a larger  percentage  of  the 
stock.  In  this  instance,  the  division  walls 
were  not  standard ; the  fire  doors  were 
of  an  unapproved  type  ; unprotected  veil- 


ing is  a summary  contained  in  an  official 
report  of  this  fire : 

“This  fire  has  again  demonstrated  the 
unreliability  of  steel  rolling  doors  as  a 
fire  retardant — the  necessity  of  standard 
fire  doors  on  both  sides  of  openings  in 
walls ; that  girders,  as  well  as  floor 
beams,  should  be  carried  on  corbels  or 
pilasters,  or  should  have  at  least  eight 
inches  of  brick  between  ends  of  timbers, 


ST.  LOUIS  REFRIGERATING  AND  COLD  STORAGE  COMPANY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A cold  storage  warehouse  in  course  of  construction,  showing  interior  concrete  construc- 
tion and  outside  curtain  walls,  just  started.  The  ceiling  of  third  floor  is  insulated  with 
three-inch  cork  board,  laid  down  in  the  forms  before  the  concrete  is  poured  in.  The  wall  in- 
sulation is  to  be  continuous.  This  warehouse,  when  completed,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
scientifically  insulated  building  yet  contrived. 


tical  openings  existed,  and  the  openings 
in  walls  made  for  the  girders  to  rest 
upon  extended  clear  through  without  in- 
tervening brickwork. 

These  variations  from  the  standard 
were  responsible  for  the  rapid  and  de- 
structive progress  of  this  fire.  Follow- 


where  the  latter  are  inserted  in  walls ; 
that  openings  in  fire  walls  above  roof, 
for  purpose  of  drainage,  nullify  the 
value  of  such  walls  as  fire  cut-offs;  that 
all  floors  in  buildings  of  this  type  or 
other  good  types  of  construction  should 
be  provided  with  scuppers  of  ample  ca- 
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pacity;  the  necessity  of  metal  flashings 
at  floors  around  posts  and  at  walls ; and 
last,  but  not  least,  that  buildings  of  so- 
called  full  mill  construction  burn  almost 
as  readily  as  buildings  of  inferior  design, 
and  that  all  risks  similar  to  this  should 
be  provided  with  sprinkler  equipments. 
Stock  should  not  be  piled  in  front  of 
windows,  and  never  within  24  inches  of 
wired  glass  windows.  This,  and  our 
past  experience,  has  clearly  shown  the 


amazement,  the  fire  completely  wiped  out 
the  entire  structure,  which  was  a fairly 
good  specimen  of  so-called  slow-burning 
construction.  In  height,  it  was  four 
stories,  basement  and  two  sub-basements. 
The  grade  floor  area  covered  13,875 
square  feet.  The  walls,  floor  supports, 
floors  and  all  other  structural  features 
gave  evidence  of  good  construction.  The 
elevator  and  stairway  was  in  a brick 
shaft,  having  all  openings  protected  by 


MODEL  COLD  STORAGE  PLANT  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  COMPANY. 

This  is  of  modern  fireproof  construction,  and  divided  into  three  separate  fire  divisions. 


necessity  for  the  development  of  a more 
efficient  type  of  fire  door.” 

Another  example  of  destruction  of  a 
slow-burning  building  is  that  of  the 
Hower  Building,  Akron,  Ohio,  which 
burned,  May  18,  1909.  So  convinced 
were  they  by  the  supposedly  superior 
type  of  construction  that  underwriters 
accepted  unusually  large  lines  of  insur- 
ance on  and  in  that  building.  To  their 


automatic  sliding  and  steel  rolling  fire 
doors.  The  building  was  occupied  prin- 
cipally for  storage,  with  several  light 
manufacturing  concerns  on  lower  floors. 

The  fire  in  question  started  in  a lower 
floor  of  the  building  and  rapidly  gained 
headway  to  upper  floors,  the  large  undi- 
vided area  of  structure  allowing  the 
flames  to  spread  laterally.  Whether  or 
not  the  upward  rapidity  of  flames  was 
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due  to  the  failure  to  operate  of  fire  doors 
on  elevator  and  stair  shafts  is  not  known. 
However,  this,  the  absence  of  individual 
fire  protection  and  inability  of  the  fire 
department  to  cope  with  the  fire,  owing 
to  its  magnitude  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
apparatus,  are  given  as  reasons  for  the 
rapid  destruction  of  the  property. 

These  are  but  two  of  many  instances 
illustrating  that  buildings  of  the  slow- 
burning  mill  type  will  burn  just  as  read- 
ily as  those  of  an  inferior  design  once 
a fire  has  gained  headway.  To  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  fire  in  mill- 
constructed  buildings  reaching  a magni- 
tude of  extensive  destruction,  great  care 
must  be  given  to  the  constructional  de- 
tails.* 

Owing  to  the  variety  of  goods  stored 
in  a general  warehouse,  it  is  advisable  to 
construct  a building  for  that  purpose  so 
that  all  such  articles  as  oils,  acids,  rags, 
cotton  and  others  known  to  warehouse- 
men and  underwriters,  may  be  placed  in 
separate  sections.  Spontaneous  combus- 
tion is  an  evil  which  enters  largely  into 
the  hazards  of  warehouses.  Care  should 
be  directed  toward  examining  all  articles 
of  storage,  and  known  commodities  of 
this  class  stored  only  in  connection  with 
articles  which  might  in  no  manner  create 
a self-igniting  combination. 

The  United  States  customs  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  storage  buildings  suit- 
able for  goods  while  in  bond  appear  to 
be  extremely  weak.  These  regulations 
should  be  revised  and  made  more  rigid. 
In  justice  to  the  warehouseman  who  has 
gone  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a model 
fireproof  storage  building,  he  is  discrim- 
inated against  by  the  government  per- 
mitting goods  in  bond  to  be  stored  in 
buildings  of  the  most  ordinary  type. 

The  government  regulations  were,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  apply  to  buildings  of 
mill  construction,  or  better.  However, 
as  they  now  read  they  are  somewhat  am- 
biguous and  place  too  much  discretionary 
power  into  hands  of  local  representatives 
as  to  their  intended  application.  The 
customs  regulations  of  1908  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

*The  standard  for  buildings  of  mill  construction, 
as  recommended  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  is  an  excellent  basis  to  closely  ob- 
serve. 


“Article  482,  Page  226,  Application  to 
Bond. — In  order  to  establish  a bonded 
warehouse,  the  owner,  or  lessee,  shall 
make  application  in  writing  to  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port,  describing  the  prem- 
ises and  location,  and  stating  the  class 
of  warehouse  which  if  is  proposed  to 
bond. 

“The  application  must  be  accompanied 
by  a certificate,  signed  by  the  president 
or  secretary  of  a board  of  fire  under- 


Murphy  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Warehouse  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


writers,  where  such  board  exists,  and  at 
other  ports  by  the  proper  officers  or 
agents  of  two  or  more  insurance  com- 
panies, that  the  building  offered  is  a 
suitable  warehouse,  acceptable  for  fire 
insurance  companies.  The  Collector  will 
thereupon  direct  the  Superintendent  of 
Warehouses  to  examine  the  premises 
and  report  in  writing  the  particulars  rel- 
ative to  the  location,  construction  and  di- 
mensions of  the  building,  the  means  pro- 
vided for  thf*  safe  keeping  of  merchan- 
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dise,  whether  the  building  is  separated 
from  adjoining  buildings  by  walls  in 
which  there  is  no  door  or  other  openings, 
and  all  other  facts  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

“On  receipt  of  such  report,  the  Col- 
lector will  transmit  the  same  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  together  with  the 
application,  the  insurance  certificate  and 
an  expression  of  his  views  thereon.” 

Also,  on  page  228,  Article  489,  per- 
taining to  fires,  lights  and  locks,  is  the 
following : 

“Fires  shall  not  be  permitted  in  any 
warehouse,  except  in  the  business  office ; 
and  where  lights  are  required,  safety  lan- 
terns or  electric  lights  only  must  be  used. 
All  the  doors  and  other  fastenings  of 
bonded  warehouses  must  be  secured  by 
customs  locks  of  different  pattern  from 
those  of  the  proprietor.” 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing 
regulations  that,  as  an  inducement  to 
encourage  superior  construction  of  ware- 
houses, the  government  should  be  re- 
quested to  establish  requirements  that 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with  modern 
types  of  warehouse  construction.  The 
American  Warehousemen’s  Association 
could,  no  doubt,  lend  much  influence  to 
this  end  by  applying  for  a revision  of 
these  regulations. 

The  third  class,  or  warehouses  for 
storage  of  household  furniture,  should 
receive  careful  consideration.  This  class 
is  accredited  as  having  an  exceptionally 
unfortunate  fire  record.  This  record 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  until  recent 
years,  buildings  of  inferior  construction 
were  almost  generally  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  household  furniture. 

The  nature  of  the  property  stored  pre- 
sents conditions  favorable  to  causing  a 
fire  by  spontaneous  combustion,  from 
such  sources  as  that  of  concealed  oily 
rags,  oils,  chemicals  or  matches.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  this  unsatis- 
factory and  hazardous  condition  should 
not  be  overcome.  Great  improvement  is 
shown  by  recently  erected  buildings  of 
fireproof  construction,  with  stairways 
and  elevators  in  separate  shafts,  having 
openings  at  each  floor  protected  by  stan- 
dard fire  doors.  Each  story  is  divided 
by  fireproof  partitions  into  separate  stor- 


age rooms,  openings  into  such  rooms 
protected  by  standard  fire  doors,  so  that 
any  room  can  burn  out  without  commu- 
nicating fire  to  adjoining  rooms.  The 
whole  premises  are  protected  by  auto- 
matic sprinklers,  with  fioois  arranged  so 
that  water  from  the  sprinklers,  in  case 
of  fire,  will  drain  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. The  wrapping,  packing  and  crating 
and  boxmaking  rooms  are  also  in  fire- 
proof compartments. 

Household  furniture  storage  ware- 
houses of  this  construction,  arrangement 
and  protection  should  strongly  appeal 
to  the  man  who  desires  to  make  use  of 
his  domestic  values  after  once  having 
placed  them  in  storage. 

Architects  and  builders  frequently  fail 
to  recognize  the  real  importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  standard  fire  doors.  They 
should  discourage,  as  far  as  possible, 
openings  in  fire  walls.  Fire-door  protec- 
tion of  the  vestibuled  design  is  the  best 
method  to  employ,  particularly  in  build- 
ings containing  hazardous  and  highly  in- 
flammable goods.  Fire  doors  of  an  in- 
ferior type  are  of  no  value.  The  best 
fire  door  that  can  be  made  is  none  too 
effective,  and  even  then,  if  improperly 
hung,  finds  its  efficiency  destroyed. 

Consider,  for  instance,  that  a building 
is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a 16-inch 
fire  wall  (this  fire  wall  is  intended  to 
establish  two  separate  fire  sections  of 
the  building)  ; assume  that,  for  conven- 
ience, it  is  desired  to  cut  a passage  or 
doorway  through  the  wall  on  each  floor. 
By  doing  this  the  wall  loses  much  of  its 
efficiency  as  a fire  stop,  notwithstanding 
that  the  openings  are  well  protected.  No 
substitute  can  be  made  that  would  make 
the  wall  as  sound  as  it  was  formerly. 
Fire  may  not  penetrate  an  opening  pro- 
tected with  standard  double  fire  doors, 
but  there  is  an  element  of  smoke  and 
water  hazard  that  cannot  be  overcome. 
The  susceptibility  to  damage  from  smoke 
and  water  may  be  greatly  lessened  by 
providing  only  such  fire  doors  as  the 
experience  of  years,  by  skilled  fire  pro- 
tection engineers,  may  recommend.  It 
is  a useless  expenditure  to  install  any 
other  type  of  fire  doors. 

The  Underwriters’  Laboratories’,  Inc., 
directed  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
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Underwriters,  after  experiments  and 
tests  of  several  years,  recommend  a type 
of  standard  fire  door.  They  recognize 
its  complete  construction  and  setting 
only  under  the  most  rigid  tests.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  door  must  first 
qualify  as  to  his  ability  to  make  such  a 
door : that  he  can  properly  cover  it ; 
that  he  can  procure  approved  hardware 
and  fittings,  and  properly  place  or  hang 
the  door.  Coupled  with  this,  must  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  manufacturer  will 
make  all  doors  in  accordance  with  such 
requirements.  Once  fully  qualified,  the 
manufacturer’s  name  is  placed  upon  an 
approval  list  of  concerns  that  can  satis- 
factorily make  fire  doors  of  real  value. 

These  doors  are  inspected  by  agents  of 
the  laboratories  and  labeled  with  an  ap- 
proval tag,  fastened  to  the  door ; nor  will 
the  various  underwriters’  inspection  offi- 
ces recognize  other  than  these  labeled 
fire  doors.  This  approval  carries  with  it 
a guarantee  that  the  owner  is  obtaining 
that  for  which  he  is  paying,  and  that  the 


real  value  of  the  doors  will  be  recognized 
as  a suitable  fire  retardant  by  under- 
writers. 

The  same  approval  system  is  followed 
by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  with 
respect  to  wire  glass  windows,  fire  ap- 
pliances and  structural  parts. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  followed 
in  contracting  for  fire  doors,  and  none 
but  those  of  a labeled  type  considered. 

The  requirements  of  this  article  will 
not  include  the  details  of  construction 
for  the  various  classes  of  warehouse 
buildings.  Future  warehouse  patronage, 
however,  will  unquestionably  require 
buildings  of  the  very  best  types  of  fire- 
proof construction  that  may  be  devised. 
Prospective  builders,  as  well  as  archi- 
tects, may  bear  this  well  in  mind  and  not 
erect  what  they  want,  but  that  which 
patrons  of  warehouses  will  require  of 
them  * 

Charles  H.  Patton. 

*Tbe  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  out- 
line many  of  the  salient  features  to  be  observed 
in  warehouse  construction. 


Blankenburg,  Thuringia. 


SANATORIUM  OF  DR.  WARDA. 


Albert  Gessner,  Architect. 
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GLASS 

Its  Adaptability  in  Building 


Much  of  the  matter  which  is  being 
presented  in  these  pages  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate object  the  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween architects  and  the  building  pub- 
lic. It  is  chiefly  through  the  influence 
which  architects  are  able  to  exert  upon 
their  clients  that  better  designed  and 
planned  buildings  can  be  achieved,  bet- 
ter methods  of  construction  employed 
and  more  thoroughly  honest  building 
materials  incorporated.  This  closer  re- 
lation between  architect  and  client  of 
which  we  speak  is,  however,  not  the 
sole  means  of  producing  better  results  in 
our  architectural  endeavors.  The  closest 
understanding  between  architects  and 
builders,  meaning  thereby  purveyors  of 
building  materials  as  well  as  construct- 
ors, is  quite  as  essential  if  lasting  results 
are  to  be  achieved.  It  is  no  more  im- 
portant for  the  success  of  a building 
operation  that  the  builder  or  constructor 
should  be  able  to  understand  the  archi- 
tect’s ideas  as  they  are  conveyed  to  him 
through  the  convention  of  geometrical 
drawings,  in  writing  and  by  the  spoken 
word,  than  that  the  architect  should  have 
a “judging”  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  materials  and  processes  which  he 
is  specifying  and  in  which  he  is  plan- 
ning. _ 

It  is  for  the  purpose  which  has  been 


briefly  stated  above  that  the  following 
article  is  presented  on  the  subject  of 
glass,  a building  material  with  which 
architects  are  not  generally  as  familiar 
as  they  might  be.  It  is  only  to  straight 
glazing  that  reference  is  here  made,  as 
decorative  or  stained  glass  work  is  really 
a field  by  itself,  in  which  architects  take 
no  active  part,  providing  only  the  setting 
and  selecting  the  proper  artists  to  supply 
the  designs.  Nor  do  most  architects 
take  a much  livelier  interest  in  straight 
glazing  work.  The  usual  practice  seems 
to  be  to  specify  window  or  other  plain 
glass  in  a very  vague  way  and  to  trust 
that  the  proper  kind  and  quality  will  be 
supplied — sometimes  a very  unsatisfac- 
tory method,  especially  when  the  glass- 
man  is  ignorant  of  the  precise  conditions 
which  are  to  be  met  in  the  job. 

For  the  architects’  purpose  it  is  not, 
of  course,  necessary  to  go  into  a minute 
technical  account  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. More  useful  to  him  is  it  to  set 
forth  the  several  peculiarities  and  quali- 
ties of  the  material  as  it  is  turned  out 
in  its  different  varieties  and  to  point  out 
the  particular  applications  of  each  va- 
riety. This  is  the  method  which  Mr.  Bo- 
stock  has  followed  in  his  presentation. 
The  article  is  intended  to  be  of  a thor- 
oughly practical  character. — Editors. 


All  sheet  glasses,  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  are  very  similar  in 
chemical  composition,  being  silicates  of 
soda,*  lime,  lead,  nitre,  heated  in  fur- 
naces at  temperatures  sufficiently  high  to 
melt  them  out  clearly.  The  molten  mass 
is  then  converted  into  what  the  layman 
knows  as  glass  by  one  of  three  processes 
— blowing,  rolling  or  pressing. 


*A  fair  idea  of  the  composition  can  be  got 
from  the  following  batch,  it  being  one  used  in  pro- 
ducing a very  high  grade  window  glass  in  a mod- 
ern natural  gas  run  tank  furnace: 

100  lbs.  Sand. 

39  lbs.  Salt  Cake  (Sulphate  of  Soda). 

30  lbs.  Crushed  Limestone. 

2%  lbs.  Ground  Carbon. 

1 lbs.  Arsenic. 


The  various  colors  in  glass  are  obtained 
by  adding  to  the  “mix”  or  batch  the 
necessary  chemicals  before  heating  in 
the  furnace — oxide  of  iron  for  greens ; 
copper  or  gold,  for  rubies ; sulphur  or 
uranium  for  yellows,  cobalt  for  blues. 

Glasses  to  be  blown  into  sheets  are 
now  all  made  in  cylinder  form,  and 
afterwards  flattened  out  to  form  sheets, 
the  molten  glass  being  first  gathered  upon 
a blow  pipe  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
whatever  size  sheet  is  intended.  This 
molten  mass  is  then  blown  into  by  the 
workman  to  form  a ball  attached  to  the 
pipe  by  a neck,  caused  by  drawing  upon 
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the  pipe  at  intervals  between  blowing, 
and  afterwards  by  successively  reheat- 
ing and  swinging  in  a pit  provided  for 
that  purpose  it  is  formed  into  a cylinder 
of  15"  or  thereabouts  in  diameter  and 
from  56"  to  80"  long.  This  cylinder 
is  then  detached  from  the  pipe,  split 
down  its  length  by  a hot  iron  known  as 
a cracking  iron,  or  by  a diamond.  It  is 
next  placed  in  a flattening  oven  to  be 
reheated  and  smoothed  out  from  this 
cracked  side  to  a perfect  sheet,  which 
may,  of  course,  be  cut  to  any  desired 
size  or  shape. 

Rolled  or  plate  glasses  are  made  by 
dipping  from  the  pot  or  furnace  upon 


A Rondel. 


an  iron  table  whatever  amount  of  molten 
glass  may  be  necessary,  and  then  rolling 
it  to  the  desired  width,  length  and  thick- 
ness, passing  it  down  a tempering  lehr 
which,  by  very  slowly  cooling  it,  pre- 
vents its  being  brittle,  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, polishing  it. 

Pressed  glasses  are  made  by  ladling 
the  necessary  glass  into  a mold  and 
pressing  to  the  desired  shape.  Their  ap- 
plication to  building  is  limited. 

Figured  or  pattern  rolled  glasses  are 
made  by  having  the  pattern  cut  into  the 
roller,  although  the  process  has  been 
varied  by  having  the  pattern  upon  the 
plates  of  the  table.  A following  or 
double  roller  is  also  used  to  some  ex- 
tent. This,  by  preventing  the  glass 


buckling  away  from  the  table,  produces 
a very  smooth  surface. 

The  subject  of  the  proper  use  of  plain 
window  glass  is  not  so  simple  a matter 
as  it  would  seem.  Below  are  enumerated 
the  kinds  of  window  glass  procurable 
from  stock  in  New  York  City  at  any 
time : 

American  Single  Strength  3 qualities 

American  Double  Strength  3 qualities. 

French  Single  Strength  3 qualities. 

French  Double  Strength  3 qualities. 

German  24  oz.  English  15  oz.  Eng- 
lish 17  oz.  English  21  oz.  English  26 
oz.  English  32  oz. 

These  glasses  are  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  quality,  the  poorest  being 
first.  I should  like  to  put  American  last 
and  best,  but  unfortunately  this  cannot 
be  done,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
no  American  manufacturer  has  yet  taken 
the  necessary  care  and  pride  in  his  brand 
to  educate  workmen  to  produce  the  best 
results,  though  the  writer  has  seen  glass 
melted  in  our  natural  gas  run  furnaces 
superior  in  the  molten  state  to  the  glasses 
of  the  old  world.  Several  factories  have 
recently  been  showing  signs  of  awaken- 
ing to  this  fact  and  soon,  no  doubt,  there 
will  result  in  America  substantial  devel- 
opments in  the  art  of  glass-making.  The 
secret  of  inferior  American  sheet  glass 
seems  to  lie  in  the  mad  rush  for  maxi- 
mum of  production  on  the  fixed  charges 
of  the  factory  without  regard  to  quality. 
American  single  strength  glass  will  run 
on  an  average  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  can  be  used  safely 
against  ordinary  wind  pressures  in  sheets 
up  to  28"x30//.  For  weight  18  to  19 
ounces  to  the  square  foot  must  be  al- 
lowed. Double  strength  runs  about  one- 
seventh  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  weighs 
about  24  ounces  to  the  square  foot  and 
can  safely  be  used  up  to  4o"x8o"  or 
50//x6o",  though  in  practice  this  is 
hardly  ever  done,  as  usually  lights  of 
this  size  are  required  in  a better  quality 
glass. 

In  specifying  American  window  glass, 
where  it  is  desired  to  get  the  best,  it  is 
well  to  specify  a natural  gas  tank- 
made,  hand-blown  and  dipped  brand. 
Glass  made  by  this  process  is  to  be 
preferred,  because  the  fuel,  being  very 
clean  and  carrying  no  surplus  car- 
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bon,  the  surface  will  not  be  “burnt,” 
that  is,  have  particles  of  carbon  burnt 
upon  it.  Tank-made  glass  is  prefer- 
able to  that  made  in  pots,  because  it  is 
now  made  almost  solely  upon  a salt 
cake  or  sulphate  of  soda  base,  whereas, 
to  be  able  to  melt  fast  enough  in  pots 
to  maintain  the  high  producing  rates  set 
by  the  tanks,  manufacturers  resort  to 
soda-ash,  in  varying  quantities,  as  a 
quick  melter,  and  soda-ash  glass  is  apt  to 
contain  some  small  percentage  of  “free 
acid”  which  in  time,  and  especially  in 
moist  atmospheres,  will  cause  the  glass 
to  stain  and  become  iridescent,  as  will 
often  be  noted  in  old  buildings.  To  re- 
move the  sulphur  deposit  of  the  flatten- 
ing ovens  from  the  sheets,  which  has  a 
similar  staining  effect  if  left  undisturbed, 
recourse  is  had  to  dipping  the  sheets 
while  hot  in  a bath  of  diluted  acid.  This 
bath  removes  the  sulphur  stains,  but 
not  in  soda-ash  glasses.  Faults  of  work- 
manship are,  of  course,  apparent  in  all 
glasses,  but  are  usually  cut  into  the 
poorer  sizes  and  qualities. 

Ffand-blown  glass  has  met  a competi- 
tor in  the  form  of  a new  process  known 
as  “drawing,”  patented  in  1895  by  John 
Lubbers,  of  Pittsburg,  and  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  cheaper  win- 
dow-glass cylinders.  For  several  years 
the  product  was  too  inferior  in  quality 
to  compete  seriously  with  the  hand- 
blown.  Recently,  however,  the  process 
has  been  very  materially  improved, 
yielding  fairly  good  glass,  though  it  can 
never  hope  to  displace  the  hand-blown 
when  quality  is  essential. 

French  glass  ranks  next  to  the  Amer- 
ican in  quality.  The  best  grades  will 
stand  all  but  the  most  exacting  criticism, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  French 
window  glass  is  thinner  than  the  cor- 
responding single  or  double  quality  of 
the  American  product. 

The  best  quality  of  blown  glasses  are 
the  English,  and  only  the  best  grades 
are  imported,  as  their  prices  are  high 
and  it  pays  to  use  them  only  where  the 
best  is  needed.  That  most  generally  used 
is  the  21  oz.  The  two  largest  Eng- 
lish producers  date  their  existence  back 
into  the  18th  century  and  having  made 
it  a point  all  this  time  to  maintain  their 
quality  to  the  highest  standard  the  goods 
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can  be  depended  upon  to  run  uniform 
and  good.  Some  of  the  best  grades  of 
this  glass  cannot,  in  fact,  be  told  from 
plate  glass  except  by  the  expert.  The 
English  produce  so  many  thicknesses 
from  13  oz.  or  Dry  Plate  glass  to  40  oz. 
or  British  Plate  that  it  is  usual  to  desig- 
nate them  by  the  weight  per  square  foot, 
therefore  the  expressions  15,  17,  21,  26, 
32  and  40  oz.  glass. 

German  sheet  glass  is  in  quality  about 
the  same  as  French,  but  is  a very  white 
glass,  for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes 
used  where  it  is  desirable  that  objects 
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Fluted  Glass,  the  Forerunner  of  Prismatic 
Lighting. 

indoors  be  seen  in  a perfectly  natural 
light. 

American  plate  glass  has  developed 
so  rapidly  during  the  last  twenty  years 
that,  notwithstanding  some  slight  recent 
retrogression  in  quality,  it  is  fit  for  any 
purpose  except  possibly  for  high  grade 
mirrors  where  the  greenish  tint  of  the 
glass  which  will  show  back  when  sil- 
vered makes  it  desirable  to  use  the 
French  or  Belgian  plates.  There  are, 
of  course,  all  thicknesses  of  polished 
plate  from  y8"  to  i"  thick,  but  the 
usual  glazing  thickness  is  Ft"  and  will 
weigh  about  2*/?  lbs.  per  square  foot. 


Chipped  or  Frosted  Glass. 


Getting  away  from  the  question  of 
plain  glass  and  outside  of  leaded  glass, 
upon  which  this  article  does  not  pretend 
to  touch,  there  are  many  interesting  and 
curious  glasses  which  have  a place  and 
value  in  architecture.  Though  very  few 
of  them  are  allied  distinctly  to  any  time 
or  decorative  period  there  are  extant 
some  that  have  interesting  histories. 
Possibly  the  oldest  glass  existing  made 
primarily  as  window  glass  is  that  exca- 
vated some  years  ago  from  Roman  ruins 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  These  lights, 
evidently  made  without  the  aid  of  molds, 
were  about  6"x9//,  y2"  or  so  thick  in 
the  center  and  J/8n  on  the  edge,  and  of 
a greenish  tinge.  These  came  into  the 
hands  of  a famous  German  firm,  which 
made  reproductions  so  faithfully  that 
only  the  time  stains  differentiate  them 
from  the  originals,  as  even  the  imper- 
fections in  the  old  glass  arising  from 
the  fact  that  their  furnaces  could  not 
be  raised  to  a very  high  temperature, 
have  been  faithfully  reproduced.  These 
lights  have  been  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket under  the  name  of  “Norman  Slabs” 
and  are  being  used,  as  witness  the  entire 
front  of  an  Oxford  street  restaurant  in 
London,  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
glass  in  work  recently  done  by  a well 
known  American  decorative  glass  firm. 
Wherever  the  object  is  to  obscure  vision 
while  admitting  practically  a full  light 
with  artistic  effect,  they  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Another  interesting  survival  is  that 
of  the  Rondel,  the  oldest  known  com- 
mercial form  of  window  glass,  the  sheets 
being  obtained  by  blowing  into  the 
molten  glass  upon  a pipe  until  it  be- 
comes a perfect  sphere.  This  sphere  is 
then  reattached  at  the  exactly  opposite 
point  from  the  pipe  to  an  iron  rod  by 
a little  hot  glass,  the  pipe  detached  and 
the  sphere  spun  in  a furnace  till  the  hole 
left  by  the  detachment  of  the  pipe  flares 
back  to  a right  angle  to  the  rod,  when 
it  is  put  in  an  annealing  oven  with 
the  knot  or  bullion  left  by  the  detachment 
of  the  rod.  There  are  to  be  found  ir 
a good  many  existing  windows  speci 
mens  of  this  glass  and  their  probable 
date  of  manufacture  can  almost  be  told 
by  the  relative  clearness  of  the  glasr 
As  furnaces  were  built  to  maintain 
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higher  temperatures,  improvement  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  disappearance  of  devitri- 
fication, striae  and  blisters.  These  Ron- 
dels were  usually  of  very  small  size, 
seldom  being  found  in  old  work  over 
4 inches  in  diameter,  and  were  used  with 
practically  all  types  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, surviving  most  recently,  prob- 
ably, in  certain  specialized  forms  of 
German  architecture. 

Splendid  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  Fraunces’  Tavern  in  New  York,  the 
windows  of  which,  with  other  materials, 
were  brought  from  the  Low  Countries, 
and  it  is  notable  that  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Tavern  a few  years  ago,  it 
was  possible  to  get  again  the  Rondels, 
the  time  stains  only  being  missing. 

As  the  craft  gained  in  knowledge  the 
size  of  the  bullion  got  larger  and,  helped 
by  better  chemical  knowledge,  the  glass 
became  clearer  and  clearer,  until  the 
beautiful  old  crown  glass  was  made, 
reaching  the  height  of  its  development 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
While  the  bullion  or  scar  was  still  upon 
each  sheet,  these  were  now  made  big 
enough  that  lights  14x16  inches,  or  so, 
could  be  cut  outside  of  the  bullion  and 
the  lights  containing  the  bullion  used  as 
a matter  of  economy  and  for  their  dec- 
orative effect.  Unquestionably  the  old 
crown  glass  is  the  finest-surfaced  glass 
ever  made.  Each  sheet  in  the  “flash  fur- 
nace” took  a very  high  fire  polish  which 
was  never  afterwards  disturbed,  and 
while  it  is  to-day  made  only  for  the 
bullions,  its  fine  surface  can  still  be 
there  observed.  It  was  the  glass  of  our 
early  Colonial  period  and  can  still  be 
found  in  the  remaining  houses  of  the 
time. 

Again,  the  modern  glassmaker  is  pro- 
ducing antique  glass  for  the  glass  painte; 
with  which  any  of  the  old  windows  can 
be  duplicated.  Down  through  the  cen- 
turies men  were  learning  here  and  there 
by  accident  and  design  how  to  produce 
a color  in  glass,  all  this  knowledge  be- 
ing successively  handed  down  until  to- 
day almost  any  color  asked  for  may  be 
had  in  antique  glass.  In  this  production 
of  color  the  moderns  are  perhaps  handi- 
capped a little  by  the  many  innovations 
at  their  command.  The  old  glass  made 
with  “kelp”  or  seaweed  ash  as  an  alkali 
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was  so  much  softer  than  the  modern 
product  that  the  painter’s  stain  or  color 
seemed  to  sink  into  and  become  a part 
of  the  glass  with  an  effect  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  get  now;  hundreds  of 
beautiful  tints  and  colors  arq  to  be  had 
in  this  glass  and  are  finding  an  extensive 
field  besides  being  the  basis  of  all  painted 
work.  Cut  into  quarry  work  in  a tint 
to  suit  the  surroundings  they  are  very 
pleasing,  there  being  enough  shading  in 
the  glass  to  relieve  the  dullness  of  most 
colored  glass. 

Another  survival  of  these  historic 
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glasses  is  the  “Ambitty.”  This  is  a glass 
in  which  devitrification  has  set  in  be- 
fore it  is  blown,  and  the  sheets  are 
sprinkled  throughout  with  small  particles 
of  the  devitrified  matter.  At  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  it  resembles  the  mod- 
ern “antique”  glass  in  its  rough  texture 
and  can  be  used  in  its  stead  in  all  deco- 
rative schemes  and  especially  in  match- 
ing a rough  surface,  as  stucco  or  uncut 
stone. 

As  mentioned  previously,  it  has  be- 
come possible  for  the  modern  color 
maker  to  produce  almost  any  desired 
color  or  tint,  and  all  colors  have  of 
recent  years  been  made  with  a clear,  pure 
hue  in  sheets  as  large  as  40  x 50  inches. 
While  not  so  largely  used  in  this  era  of 


An  English  Figured  Rolled  Pattern. 

leaded  glass,  they  still  find  use  in  vesti- 
bule, lantern  lights,  signs  and  plating. 
Some  colors,  notably  ruby  and  green, 
when  blown  in  solid  sheets,  are  found  to 
be  too  strong  in  color,  to  overcome  which 
it  was  thought  best  to  “flash”  them,  that 
is,  to  produce  a sheet  of  crystal  glass 
coated  or  flashed  with  the  color  on  one 
side  only  and  by  the  thickness  of  the 
“flashing”  produce  any  desired  tint.  One 
firm  alone  markets  seven  standard  tints 
in  flashed  ruby  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
tints  for  special  purposes.  A great  num- 
ber of  beautiful  door  and  partition  lights 
are  made  from  these  glasses  by  etching 
or  embossing  away  the  color  to  show  the 


crystal  glass  in  designs.  During  the  last 
few  years  there  have  been  produced  a 
few  colors  in  double  flashes,  that  is, 
glasses  coated  on  each  side  with  a color, 
leaving  a crystal  center.  On  these 
glasses,  by  etching,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce any  combination  of  three  colors 
and  crystal  in  any  degree  of  shading, 
and  as  it  is  appreciated  will  undoubtedly 
find  larger  application. 

Another  development  of  recent  years 
is  the  “Iridescent,”  or  “Favrile,”  glass, 
originally  brought  from  England  for 
decorative  vases  and  kindred  objects.  It 
was  extended  to  sheet  glass,  and  is  now 
procurable  in  the  open  market  applied 
to  various  colored  glasses;  it  attains  its 
particular  beauty  when  used  in  a dimly 
lighted  position,  as  in  inside  vestibule 
doors.  In  a full  light  the  iridescence 
becomes  visible  only  at  an  acute  angle. 

Ground  glass,  made  first  in  1870,  is 
used,  when  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  all 
vision,  and  from  it  is  made  the  frosted 
or  chipped  glass  used  in  partition  work 
and  in  working  out  designs. 

While  sheet  glass  of  any  color  is,  of 
course,  procurable;  one  color  little  un- 
derstood is  black.  This  finds  its  chief 
use  in  the  production  of  false  windows, 
where  the  color  stops  all  vision,  and  yet 
its  surface,  being  highly  glazed,  gives 
almost  a complete  deception  if  viewed  at 
an  angle. 

Another  peculiar  type  of  glass  is  the 
“sanded,”  usually  seen  in  ruby  and  crys- 
tal, though  produced  in  any  desired 
color.  The  sanded  effect  is  got  by  dust- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  glass,  while 
still  hot,  in  the  “flattening  oven”  a quan- 
tity of  fine  sand,  which  adheres  to  the 
surface,  giving  a peculiar  antique  effect. 
It  is  especially  effective  as  a background 
to  throw  designs  or  letters  into  relief. 

All  the  glasses  thus  far  mentioned  are 
blown  and  have  the  smooth  fire-polished 
surface  characteristic  of  blown  glass. 
There  are  no  very  early  “figured”  glasses 
other  than  the  bullion  from  crown  glass 
until  the  advent  of  “Venetian,”  which 
seems  to  be  at  least  a century  old.  It 
was  made  in  the  “muff”  form  before  the 
making  of  sheet  glass  became  general. 
The  ornamentation  obtained  was  simply 
a series  of  crude  knobs  and  would  ap- 
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pear  to-day  to  be  of  value  only  as  add- 
ing an  apparent  effect  of  heaviness  to  a 
small  front.  The  Venetian,  however, 
seems  to  have  opened  the  way  for  the 
beautiful  “Muffled”  glass  produced  now 
for  many  years.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  useful  glasses  made,  be- 
ing obtainable  in  any  color  and  of  such 
a soft,  even  texture  that  it  seems  out  of 
place  in  no  combination,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  “Chance,”  or  indefinite  pattern, 
lends  itself  to  any  design. 

It  was  noticed  in  a Continental  fac- 
tory, some  years  ago,  that  whenever 
water  fell  upon  the  hot  glass  in  the 
blowing  process  and  cracked  it  that  if  it 
was  immediately  reheated  the  cracks 
melted  together,  except  on  the  surface 
where  the  pull  of  the  working  spread 
them  into  a sort  of  indefinite  crackled 
pattern.  This  was  elaborated  upon  un- 
til the  whole  sheet  was  produced  bearing 
this  pattern  (“Crackled”  glass).  Some 
twenty-five  years  or  so  ago  it  attained  a 
great  vogue,  but  recently  has  fallen  into 
disuse  except  in  leaded  work,  where  it  is 
no  particular  matter  if  it  is  hard  to  keep 
the  dust  from  lodging  in  the  surface 
cracks.  If  exposed  to  the  full  weather 
it  is  very  fragile.  Its  field  seems  now  to 
be  rather  in  straight  glazing  than  in 
leaded  lights,  for  its  pattern,  being  so 
delightfully  indefinite,  can  hardly  be 
made  to  conform  to  any  design.  At  the 
first  production  of  crackled  glass,  work- 
men noticed  that  longitudinal  markings 
upon  the  “ball”  of  molten  glass  were 
elaborated  by  the  blowing  process  into 
a “flute”  the  full  length  of  the  sheet. 
This  “flute”  was  improved  upon  by  a 
mold  which  marked  the  sheet  all  round, 
producing  the  modern  fluted  glass,  which 
it  was  noticed  intensified  the  interior 
lighting  wherever  used.  This  led  to  an 
investigation  that  by  various  stages  re- 
sulted in  the  modern  prism  glass  now 
so  generally  used.  When  it  is  desired 
to  have  prismatic  lighting  set  in  designs 
the  “fluted”  glass  is  desirable,  for  the 
“flute”  has  recently  been  intensified,  and 
with  its  smooth  “fire-polished”  surface 
gives  the  desired  effect.  Prism  glass  is 
now  made  with  various  angles  of  deflec- 
tion, the  chief  concern  of  the  architect 
being  to  get  the  angle  that  will  deflect 
the  light  to  the  desired  place.  It  is  to 


be  noted,  too,  that  prism  glass  can  now 
be  had  as  large  as  36  x 80  inches. 

The  illuminating  engineer  is,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  development  of  new 
prism  glasses,  as  they  are  demanded 
by  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  each 
new  problem  of  sun — and  artificial  light- 
ing. An  interesting  development  in  the 
science  of  illumination  is  the  lighting  of 
the  great  memorial  hall  in  the  new  Sol- 
diers’ and  Sailors’  Memorial  Building 
in  Pittsburg.  In  this  room  it  was  the 
problem  of  the  engineer  to  produce  an 
evenly  diffused  and  colorless  light  in  all 
parts  of  the  room.  The  solution  con- 
sists in  a double  deflection  of  the  rays  of 
powerful  electric  bulbs  in  the  ceiling 
panels  through  two  thicknesses  of  a spe- 
cially designed  glass  which  the  designer 
calls  “Deflex.”  The  lights  are  thus  in- 
visible, shedding  a bright  and  soft  lum- 
inous glow  over  the  entire  room. 

Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  rolled 
glass,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there 
is  no  rolled  glass  whose  surface  is  not 
more  or  less  dulled  and  marked  by  the 
table  and  rollers  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture, and  that  it  cannot  be  used  wher- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  interior  lighting.  Some,  taking 
advantage  of  its  poor  light-conducting 
quality,  have  turned  this  into  a thing  of 
beauty. 

Possibly  the  oldest  and  best-known 
rolled  glass  is  what  is  now  known  as 
“Cathedral,”  being  a plain  rolled  glass 
in  colors,  now  made  usually  with  a 
“hammered”  surface,  this  being  done  to 
cover  up  the  usual  surface  defects  in 
rolled  glass.  Cathedral  glasses  seem  to 
have  developed  from  the  original  form 
of  rolled  sheet  as  mechanical  means  of 
handling  larger  sheets  became  known, 
until  in  its  present  form  it  is  usually 
made  in  sheets  90  inches  or  so  long. 
Most  of  the  present  American  factories 
make  Cathedral  with  a “hammered” 
back,  though  this  does  not  prevail  in 
Europe,  the  Germans,  particularly,  turn- 
ing out  a glass  with  a smooth  surface, 
as  do  also  the  Scotch,  whose  colors  also 
are  of  a pleasing  texture.  The  American 
factories  have  recently  been  making 
smooth-faced  Cathedral,  but  so  far  the 
surface  has  been  scratched  badly  and  is 
very  far  from  being  up  to  the  standard 
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of  the  imported.  The  English  double- 
rolled  Cathedral,  which  is  rolled  with 
an  extra  roller  while  still  plastic,  is  well 
known  and  much  liked.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations, the  double  rolling  seems  to 
produce  a smoother  surface,  supposedly, 
by  preventing  buckling,  and  also  seems 
to  produce  greater  density  of  texture. 
In  skylight  work  it  takes  the  glare  out 
of  the  sunlight,  letting  through  a very 
full,  softly  tinted  light. 

Rough  plate  glass  in  crystal  finds  a 
variety  of  uses  in  sidewalk  lights  and 
skylights,  it  being  procurable  in  all 
thickness  from  inch  to  i inch,  and 
with  plain  or  ribbed  surface.  Ribbed 
plate  was  the  first  attempt  to  roll  glass 
with  other  than  a smooth  surface,  but 
from  this  has  grown  a large  class  of 
glasses  for  various  uses  and  in  endless 
designs  or  patterns,  such  as  the  well- 
known  “Florentine,”  “Colonial”  and 
“Maze” ; in  this  class  of  goods  the  Danes 
seem  to  excel,  closely  followed  by  the 
English.  The  principal  application  of 
these  glasses  is  in  partition  work  or 
workroom  windows,  and  with  so  many 
designs  to  choose  from  it  is  generally 
possible  to  get  a glass  that  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  room  and  its  sur- 
roundings. 

From  the  making  of  Cathedral  glass 
in  plain  colors,  the  next  development 
was  the  mixing  of  two  colors,  and  final- 
ly three  or  even  more  in  the  sheet.  In 
doing  this,  it  was  found  that  the  intro- 
duction of  an  opal  glass  brought  the 
other  colors  into  relief  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  Opal  Cathedral  glass,  so 
largely  used  a few  years  ago  and  still 
used  where  colored  glass  of  this  type  is 
wanted  in  large  lights.  It  can  be  fur- 
nished up  to  30  x 90  inches  in  size,  and 
in  a variety  and  combination  of  colors, 
and  is  also  rolled,  if  desired,  with  the 
rippled  or  Etruscan  backs,  thus  adding 
to  its  beauty  and  usefulness.  Opal  glass 
is  rolled  also  in  ail  thicknesses,  and  is 
used  for  covering  walls  wherever  abso- 
lute cleanliness  is  desired,  and  for  such 
uses  as  icebox  linings,  bathroom  tiling, 
shelves,  clock  faces  and,  of  course,  plate 
glass  any  thickness  is  made  of  it  in  any 
color,  but  its  uses  are  limited. 

An  interesting  and  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican development  is  wire-glass,  first 


produced  at  Tacony,  Pa.,  in  the  early 
seventies.  While  its  merit  was  quickly 
recognized,  its  manufacture  presented 
so  many  difficulties  that  its  first  makers 
were  glad  to  abandon  it  to  others.  Its 
manufacture  was  soon  after  revived  un- 
der the  Schmertz  patents  at  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  with  more  success,  though  this 
plant  also  has  disappeared,  and  the  site 
is  now  traversed  by  the  Pittsburg  & Lake 
Erie  Railroad  tracks.  Subsequently,  a 
French  company,  which  managed  to 
procure  American  patents  to  make  wire- 
glass,  established  a plant  at  Port  Alle- 
ghany, Pa.,  in  1895,  and  this  was  ope- 
rated successfully  and  merged  with  the 
companies  owning  other  patents  for 
making  the  same  glass.  Its  merits 
were  so  apparent  that  it  found  in- 
stant favor  in  its  special  field  as  a fire 
retardant,  until  now  its  consumption  is 
measured  in  millions  of  feet  annually. 
Its  uses  are,  of  course,  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, but  it  is  only  recently  that  it 
has  been  polished,  and  also  now  rolled 
with  a pattern  upon  its  face,  rather  ob- 
scuring the  wire  and  adding  to  its  deco- 
rative effect. 

Inventors  are  now  at  work  trying  to 
make  wire-glass  from  the  molten  mass 
without  first  casting  it  upon  a table.  If 
this  becomes  a reality,  the  cheapness  of 
the  process  will  make  the  application  of 
unlimited  wire  glass  in  building  con- 
struction. 

Recently  there  has  been  placed  upon 
the  market  by  an  American  firm  a line  of 
fire-polished  plates,  that  is,  plate  glass 
which  is  polished  by  the  usual  process 
upon  one  side,  the  other  side  being  sub- 
jected to  the  fire  of  a series  of  gas  jets 
while  the  plate  is  issuing  from  the  rollers 
and  subsequently.  The  result  is  a finish 
little  inferior  to  fully  polished  plate,  and 
very  good  indeed,  by  reason  of  its  abso- 
lutely impervious  surface,  for  hospital 
slabs  and  sanitary  purposes.  Rolled  into 
patterns,  illustrated  herewith,  it  is  find- 
ing a wide  application  in  straight  glazing 
when  ordinary  plate  glass  is  considered 
too  expensive. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  use  of  glass 
bricks  in  building  construction.  A few 
years  ago  a factory  was  equipped  at 
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Bellaire,  Ohio,  to  produce  such  bricks, 
but  architects  refused  to  take  to  the  ma- 
terial on  account  of  its  higher  first  cost 
than  clay,  the  heavy  losses  in  transpor- 
tation through  breakage,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  craze  or  chip  off  on  the  surface. 
It  was  urged  in  favor  of  glass  bricks 
that  they  could  be  produced  in  any  color, 
and  that,  being  hollow,  they  insulated 
buildings  against  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture. 

Pressed  .glass  has  been  very  little  used 
in  glazing,  its  most  frequent  applications 
being  for  jewels,  plaques  and  in  leaded 
combinations,  the  one  exception  being 
railway  car  deck-lights.  For  this  pur- 
pose, being  made  and  annealed  in  one 
piece  to  fit  the  size  of  the  opening,  its 
generous  thickness  successfully  with- 
stands shock  under  which  ordinary 
glasses  will  break.  In  this  connection, 
quite  the  most  interesting  recent  devel- 
opment in  glass-making  is  the  produc- 
tion by  an  American  firm  of  “Design 
Glass,”  similar  to  the  illustration  marked 


“Imperial  Design.” 


“Imperial  Design.”  Made  first  about 
two  years  or  so  ago,  for  decorative  win- 
dows in  Pullman  cars,  it  opens  an  in- 
teresting field.  Being  pressed  and  an- 
nealed in  one  piece,  it  resists  shock  and 
can  be  readily  cleaned,  as  there  are  no 
lead  seams  to  catch  dirt.  It  would 
seem  especially  applicable  wherever  a 
large  number  of  lights  of  similar  size 
and  design  can  be  used  in  a building,  as 
in  light  walls  and  elevator  shafts. 

Of  infinite  use  and  variety  is  the 
American  development  of  “Opalescent” 
glass,  made  first  thirty-five  years  ago  at 
the  suggestion  of  Adr.  John  La  Farge. 
Its  use  has  grown  until  to-day  there  are 
seven  American  factories  alone  produc- 
ing it,  and  while  mostly  for  domestic 
consumption,  large  quantities  are  ex- 
ported to  all  glass-using  countries  of  the 
globe,  for  here,  at  least,  America  leads 
in  glass.  With  several  chemists  and 
practical  glass  men  working  out  the 
color  problems,  almost  every  conceivable 
shade  and  color  combination  of  colors 
has  been  produced.  Opalescent  glass  is, 
of  course,  primarily  for  the  lead  glazier, 
though  it  often  finds  its  place  in  straight 
glazing. 


Pressed  Design  for  Window. 


Edgar  H.  Bostock. 


A daily  newspaper 
has  something  to  say 
about  what  it  calls 
the  “appalling”  archi- 
tectural difficulty  of  the 
problem  imposed  by  the 
new  or  rather  the  re- 
vived project  of  building 
the  new  New  York  Court  House  in  City  Hall 
Park.  Of  course  there  is  no  way  of  prevent- 
ing an  architect  from  being  appalled  by  that 
or  any  other  problem  which  may  come  to  him 
ip  the  course  of  the  day’s  work.  But  one  fails 
to  see  any  occasion  for  panic.  The  problem 
has  no  undue  complications. 

Every  patriotic  New  Yorker  ought  to  be 
glad,  at  least,  to  see  an  end  made  of  what 
for  a full  generation  has  been  known  as  the 
“new”  Court  House.  Architecturally,  it  is 
an  incubus.  Morally,  it  is  a reminder  of 
deep  civic  disgrace.  When  Leopold  Eidlitz 
made  his  addition  to  it  some  twenty  years 
after  the  original  building,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  meant  to  point  a moral  by  con- 
trasting the  reality  and  honesty  of  the  new 
work  with  the  pretentious  sham  of  the  old. 
At  any  rate  he  did  point  it,  though  the 
point  has  as  much  as  possible  been  blunted 
by  smearing  over  the  honest  brickwork  of 
his  interior  with  disguising  paint.  For- 
tunately, it  was  impossible  thus  to  efface 
the  stonework  of  the  Surrogate’s  Court, 
which,  by  the  wav,  was  not  designed  for  a 
court  room  at  all.  In  any  case  the  new 
work  is  all  of  any  architectural  value  that 
there  is  in  the  disgraceful  old  pile.  By  all 
means  let  the  old  thing  go,  even  if  its  going 
carries  with  it  the  real  loss  of  the  newer 
work  of  a different  inspiration. 

All  the  same,  one  has  to  admit  that  the 
problem  has  its  complications,  though  they 
are  calculated  to  “appal”  the  official  authori- 
ties rather  than  the  architect,  and  though 
they  really  ought  not  to  appal  anybody.  The 


Hall  of  Records,  on  the  other  side  of 
Chambers  Street,  is  rather  a melancholy  ob- 
ject, in  its  present  estate  and  environment, 
highly  respectable  as  it  is  in  itself.  When 
the  design  of  it  was  awarded  to  the  late  J. 
R.  Thomas,  that  architect  gleefully  remarked 
that  the  award  “meant  ten  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  work.”  It  did  seem  so.  What  the 
architect  meant,  of  course,  was  that  this  be- 
ginning involved  three  buildings,  extending 
from  Elm  Street  to  Broadway  on  the  north 
side  of  ChambersStreet,  the  Broadway  end 
of  the  row  being  the  counterpart  of  the  first 
building,  and  the  middle  building  predomi- 
nant over  both.  No  instructed  person  can 
look  at  the  Hall  of  Records  as  it  is  without 
perceiving  that  it  was  designed  as  a “wing” 
of  an  architectural  composition.  A very 
impressive  comDosition  it  might  have  be- 
come, comparable  to  those  fagades  of  Gabriel 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  That  was  the 
handsome  thing  for  the  city  to  do,  to  fill 
this  block-front  with  monumental  struc- 
tures, to  be  well  seen  from  the  ample  fore- 
ground of  Citv  Hall  Park,  when  the  un- 
sightly old  “new”  Court  House  had  once 
been  demolished.  The  municipality  ought  to 
have  afforded  the  great  expense  of  acquiring 
the  Stewart  property  and  the  intermediate 
land. 

Since  the  city  did  not  see  its  way  to  doing 
that,  the  preserif  project  is  perhaps  the  next 
best  thing.  A fringe  of  municipal  building 
along  the  south  instead  of  the  preferable 
north  side  of  Chambers  Street.  But  here 
come  in  the  complications.  Every  owner  and 
improver  of  realty  in  that  immediate  neigh- 
borhood has  relied  upon  the  city’s  keeping 
open  City  Hall  Park.  Quite  true,  the  park 
is  not  the  useful  “lung”  it  was  in  the  time 
of  our  grandfathers.  It  is  not  even  what  it 
was  before  Mr.  Mullett,  early  in  the  seven- 
ties, was  permitted  to  gobble  the  lower  end 
of  it  for  the  post  office.  But  the  riparian 
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owners  who  have  bought  and  built,  upon  the 
faith  of  the  park’s  being  kept  open  as  a 
park,  and  have  recognized  that  advantage  in 
the  price  they  paid,  are  entitled  to  equitable 
consideration.  They  have  something  like  a 
moral  “vested  interest.’’  The  city  cannot 
really,  with  decency,  occupy  the  north  end 
of  the  park  with  skyscrapers.  The  Broad- 
way Chambers  would  probably  be  most  in- 
jured by  such  a course.  But  many  owners 
would  be  injured  and  would  have  an  equit- 
able grievance.  Only  fancy  what  a flutter- 
ing there  would  be  in  the  realty  dovecotes 
further  down  Broadway  if  Trinity  Church 
were  to  announce  its  intention  of  removing 
Trinity  and  St.  Paul’s  uptown,  and  opening 
the  churchyards  to  secular  “improvement.” 
Yet  in  that  case  nobody  would  have  a 
tangible  grievance.  The  builders  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  air  and  light  of  the 
churchyards  have  made  no  compensation  to 
the  owners  of  those  enclosures.  They  would 
have  nothing  to  say,  excepting  that  they  had 
taken  a chance  which  had  gone  against 
them.  But  the  case  is  rather  different  when 
the  city  itself  is  the  owner  of  property  the 
“ancient  lights”  of  which  it  proposes  to 
shut  up. 

This  is  the  main  complication  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  new  Court  House.  The  building 
ought,  in  the  interest  of  what  is  left  of  the 
park,  to  be  as  narrow  a fringe  as  possible 
along  its  northern  boundary.  It  ought  also, 
in  justice  to  the  equitable  claims  of  riparian 
owners,  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  by 
no  means  a case  for  skyscraping.  The 
moderate  height,  say,  of  the  Hall  of  Records 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  buildings 
opposite  to  it  on  the  south  side  of  Chambers 
Street.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  these 
two  moral  restrictions,  the  courts  could 
without  question  be  accommodated  on  that 
front  without  violating  the  restrictions.  A 
comparatively  low  and  comparatively  nar- 
row fringe  of  building  along  the  north  side 
of  the  park  would  be  ample.  If  any  archi- 
tect is  “appalled”  by  the  prospect  of  design- 
ing such  buildings,  he  ought  to  be  excused, 
and  his  place  taken  by  another  who  does  not 
go  in  equal  terror  of  a rare  professional 
opportunity.  


In  connection  with 
the  exhibition  conducted 
by  the  Architectural 
League  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  this  winter  in 
Los  Angeles  there  were 
several  features  of  gen- 
eral interest  apart  from 
the  mere  fact  of  its  size.  And  with  its 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  drawings  it  was 
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the  largest  architectural  exhibition  that 
California  has  had.  The  opening  was  at- 
tended by  some  fifteen  hundred  invited 
guests,  and  throughout  the  attendance  was 
very  large— about  27,000,  it  is  said.  Admis- 
sion was  free,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  sent  a circular  letter  to  the  prin- 
cipals, requesting  them  to  urge  the  pupil's  in 
the  older  classes  to  attend.  But  there  were 
two  special  attractions:  A large  collection  of 
city-etchings  by  Joseph  Pennell,  and  the 
Blashfield  collection  of  mural  decoration  ex- 
hibits which  has  been  en  tour  in  the  West. 
Later,  the  Pennell  etchings  and  some  of  the 
Blashfield  collection  were  loaned  to  the  High 
School,  for  its  exhibition  of  pupils’  art  work. 
Altogether  Los  Angeles,  and  incidentally 
much  of  the  Pacific  coast,  had,  through  the 
exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League,  an 
artistic  spree,  the  full  delight  of  which  can- 
not be  readily  appreciated  in  the  East  where 
such  opportunities  are  not  so  rare;  and  the 
movement  to  bring  the  A.  I.  A.  to  the  coast 
in  convention  received  locally  a strong  im- 
petus.   

Architectural  discus- 
sion in  Princeton  dur- 
ing the  winter  has  not 
had  to  do  only  with  the 
proper  site  for  the 
graduate  school— 
though  it  was  interest- 
ingly vigorous  enough 
on  that  point;  but  it  has  found  a fascinating 
subject  in  the  town’s  new  Borough  hall  and 
Thompson  hall.  These  are  a legacy  to  the 
community  from  Mrs.  Josephine  A.  Thomp- 
son-Swann.  Thompson  hall,  a historic  man- 
sion was  given  in  trust  to  a self-perpetuating 
body  that  is  to  permit  its  use  for  public 
meetings  and  other  civic  purposes,  to  which 
end  the  former  drawing  room  and  dining 
room  have  been  converted  into  an  audito- 
rium; and  Borough  hall,  a stone  structure, 
formerly  the  stable  of  the  mansion,  now  made 
to  face  the  street,  remodeled  and  made  suit- 
able in  aspect  and  convenience  for  town- 
office  use  without  sacrifice  of  its  Colonial  vir- 
tues. This  is  an  interesting  civic  develop- 
ment, finding  parallel  in  the  city  hall  of 
Yonkers  and  doubtless  in  a few  other  places. 
In  Des  Moines  a historic  old  house,  the  Sher- 
man mansion,  has  been  turned  over  by  the 
city  to  the  woman’s  club — certainly  a unique 
procedure;  but,  unfortunately,  whatever  its 
local  historic  associations,  the  structure  itself 
is  a relic  of  American  architecture’s  saddest 
period,  the  black , walnut  days.  As  in  the 
case,  however,  of  the  Princeton  mansion,  it 
it  surrounded  by  considerable  grounds  which 
become  a park. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 
ON  CITY 
PLANNING 


Such  was  the  success 
of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Plan- 
ning and  Congestion 
which  was  held 
last  May  in  Washing- 
ton, that  a committee 
was  there  appointed  to 
arrange  for  another  conference  this  year. 
The  committee  has  been  working  quietly  on 
the  project  for  a good  while  and  has  now 
issued  a call  for  the  Second  National  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
two  days,  beginning  April  4th.  The  hosts 
will  be  the  Rochester  Civic  Improvement 
Committee  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  program  committee,  realizing  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
vast  subject  of  city  planning  in  a two-day 
conference,  has  wisely  selected  a single 
phase  of  the  subject  for  each  of  the  six 
regular  sessions,  and  this  phase  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  leading  authorities,  to  the  end 
that  the  Conference  may  make  a distinct 
and  valuable  contribution  to  those  aspects 
of  the  subject  which  it  touches.  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  also  for  open  discussion. 
The  subjects  selected  are:  The  Problem  of 
Congestion,  its  causes  and  some  solutions; 
The  Movement  of  Passengers  and  Freight 
in  its  relation  to  city  planning;  Street  Sys- 
tem Problems;  and  finally  Methods  of  Pro- 
cedure, to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  city 
plans  when  they  are  made.  The  Conference 
is  open  to  all  who  care  to  attend,  and  the 
acceptances  already  received  indicate  a very 
impressive  gathering. 


Under  the  chaperon- 
age  of  Waiter  Gilman 
Page,  a bill  has  been 
presented  this  winter 
to  the  Massachusetts 

legislature  providing 
for  the  establishing  of 

a State  Art  Commis- 

sion. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  there 
has  been  an  attempt  in  Massachusetts  to  se- 
cure legislation  of  the  kind,  but  the  futility 
of  the  former  efforts  only  makes  the  present 
the  more  interesting,  for  there  naturally 

has  been  endeavor  to  avoid  the  mistakes 

of  the  past  and  profit  by  its  experience. 
Also,  there  is  evidenced  the  persistency  of 
the  desire.  The  bill  extends  to  the  State 
the  principle  of  a municipal  art  commission. 
The  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council,  and  are  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation. They  are  to  be  five  in  number,  and 
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an  interesting  innovation  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  does  not  specify  the  professional  avoca- 
tions of  the  appointees,  leaving  that  to  the 
discretion  of  the  appointing  power.  It  has 
been  held  that  a serious  practical  objection 
to  requiring  that  an  architect,  a painter,  a 
sculptor,  etc.,  shall  be  appointed,  is  that 
membership  in  the  commission  bars  the 
member  from  taking  part  in  competitions 
for  State  work  and  from  accepting  oppor- 
tunities for  artistic  work  for  the  State.  By 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  commission  would, 
on  request,  “act  in  an  advisory  capacity” 
relative  to  works  of  art  acquired  in  any 
way  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  relative  to 
any  building  erected  or  remodeled  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  term  building  including, 
by  statement  in  the  bill,  “bridges,  arches, 
gates,  walls  or  other  permanent  structures 
of  any  character,”  as  well  as  structures  for 
human  habitation  and  use.  The  bill  ex- 
plicitly states  that  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  which  is  State-created,  shall 
have  the  right  to  refer  questions  to  the 
State  Art  Commission. 


In  a reference  the 
other  day  to  a back 
issue  of  The  Archi- 
tectural Record,  the 
eye  was  attracted  by 
the  beginning  of  a cer- 
tain article  other  than 
the  one  sought.  The 
article  opened  with  these  words:  “There 

has  appeared  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
a new  and  exceedingly  interesting  mu- 
nicipal movement.  Its  results,  which  seem 
very  promising,  will  be  watched  with  the 
keenest  regard.  There  never  has  been  any- 
thing exactly  like  it  before,  and  its  recent 
rapid  spread  suggests  that  its  development 
is  destined  to  go  far.”  The  issue  was  that 
of  May,  1905, — not  so  very  long  ago  as  to 
excuse  forgetfulness  of  the  movement — and 
yet  what  could  it  have  been,  that  then 
seemed  so  important  and  promising?  The 
next  paragraph  explained.  “Reference  is 
made  to  the  matter  of  securing  expert  plans 
tor  the  physical  improvement  of  cities;”  and 
the  article,  proceeding,  told  of  the  work  of 
this  kind  which  had  been  done  in  eight  cities 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  So  it  is  not 
the  movement,  but  its  novelty,  that  has  been 
rorgotten.  So  firmly  has  it  now  been  es- 
tablished, that  one  does  not  associate  it  with 
anything  that  was  considered  only  five  years 
ago  as  new  and  experimental;  it  seems  al- 
ready to  belong  with  the  things  that  are  old 
and  tried.  And  yet,  it  is  only  ten  years 
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ago  that  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, meeting  in  Washington,  passed  those 
resolutions  that  prepared  the  way  for  the 
appointment,  month's  later,  of  the  experts 
who  were  to  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
capital  city.  The  town-planning  history  has 
been  making  fast. 


rural  Review  in  which,  in  evidence  of  Mc- 
Kim’s  painstaking  with  detail,  Bates  Hall 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  described 
as  “unique  among  impressive  monumental 
American  interiors.” 


INJUSTICE 

OF 

OFF-HAND 

CRITICISM 


As  propriety  requires 
that  the  pot  should 
not  call  attention  to 
the  blackness  of  the 
kettle,  so  a seldom 
broken  rule  of  jour- 
nalistic etiquette  re- 
strains the  expression 
of  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  de- 
partments of  a newspaper.  But  'so  well  bred 
a paper  as  the  Boston  “Transcript”  has 
been  led  to  violate  the  rule  by  the  much 
discussed  monument  to  Phillips  Brooks.  The 
column  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Day  had  ven- 
tured to  make  fun  of  the  monument,  and 
the  urbane  Listener,  with  his  broader  cul- 
ture and  gentler  nature,  takes  him  to  task 
for  it,  calls  him  “incorrigible”. — which  is 
black,  indeed;  and  says:  “One  can  imagine 
that  the  'shades  of  St.  Gaudens  and  McKim 
— if  artists  soon  after  death  revisit  the  earth 
to  contemplate  their  works  from  their  new 
point  of  view — would  be  a little  startled  to 
receive  the  whacks  of  a slap-stick,  and  this 
under  the  eaves  of  Trinity.  ‘Can’t  they  bear 
in  mind  the  Shaw  monument?’  McKim 
might  comfortingly  murmur  to  his  com- 
panion; and  St.  Gaudens  might  answer  in 
kind,  ‘Couldn’t  you  be  trusted  to  make  a 
little  thing  like  this?  Didn’t  you  head 
Richardson’s  young  men  in  the  building  of 
Trinity  itself,  and  didn’t  you  build  the  Pub- 
lic Library?’  ” Then  he  imagines  the  shades 
leaping  in  New  York — to  New  York  from 
Boston! — to  gaze  with  equanimity  on  the 
Parragut,  with  his  sea-braced  legs,  and  on 
the  gay  Diana-topped  tower.  But  further 
on,  and  seriously,  the  Listener  protests,  and 
well,  against  the  “off-hand  journalistic  criti- 
cism which  would  dispose,  at  sight,  of  a^ 
labor  of  seventeen  years  by  one  of  the  great- 
est sculptors  of  modern  times.”  St.  Gaudens, 
he  notes,  gave  the  best  part  of  his  mature 
life  and  of  his  triumphantly  productive  pe- 
riod to  the  modeling  and  remodeling  of  this 
monument;  and  adds:  “As  for  the  canopy, 

it  is  not  possible  that  Mr.  McKim,  whose 
name  is  a synonym  for  the  highest  ideals 
and  the  best  in  art  and  architecture,  has 
crowned  his  career  with  an  architectural 
solecism.”  The  protest  closes  with  an  ex- 
tract from  an  editorial  from  the  Architec- 


NEWS  ITEMS 
FROM 
ROME 


There  is  rather  more 
than  the  usual  promise 
of  the  interesting  and 
unusual  in  the  plans  an- 
nounced for  the  Ex- 
position with  which 
Rome  is  preparing  to 
celebrate  in  1911  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Italian  unity,  and  her  own  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a national  capital.  A brilliant  com- 
mittee has  been  created  to  take  charge  of 
the  commemoration.  The  president  is  Count 
di  San  Martino,  a patron  of  art,  music  and 
the  drama;  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
is  the  sculptor,  Ferrari.  Vittorio  Pica,  the 
art  critic,  is  head  of  the  fine  arts  section, 
which  has  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for 
prizes  and  of  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of 
exhibited  art  works.  A writer  in  Le  Figaro 
says  of  the  exposition  plans:  “Behind  the 

Pincio,  on  land  lying  between  the  Villa 
Borghese  and  the  Villa  Giulia,  a magnificent 
palazzo  is  being  built  from  plans  by  Cesare 
Bazzari.  Around  it  are  to  be  grouped  the 
pavilions  of  the  foreign  countries.  This  fine 
group  will  shelter  the  exposition  and  will 
eventually  become  the  modern  museum  of 
the  Eternal  City.  As  for  architecture,  gen- 
erally so  inadequately  provided  for  on  oc- 
casions of  this  sort,  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed two  competitions.  One  is  interna- 
tional, with  three  prizes — $30,000,  $20,000, 
and  $10,000 — for  the  erection  of  completely 
equipped  houses  ‘giving  an  exact  and  com- 
plete idea  of  the  last  thirty  years’  efforts 
in  various  countries  to  create,  in  the  spirit 
of  modern  feeling,  types  of  houses  corre- 
sponding to  the  aesthetic  aspirations  and 
special  requirements  of  the  different  people 
of  our  time  as  regards  domestic  architec- 
ture.’ The  other,  a national  competition, 
offers  three  awards  of  $20,000  each,  one- 
fourth  to  the  architect  and  three-fourths  to 
the  builder,  ‘for  the  creation  of  three  types 
of  modern  houses,  corresponding  to  the 
habits  and  living  conditions  of  different  so- 
cial classes.’  Novel  points  of  view,  n’est-ce 
pas?”  Another  architectural  feature,  also 
of  more  interest  than  harmony,  is  to  be  a 
series  of  pavilions  near  the  Tiber,  repre- 
senting the  provinces  of  Italy  by  a repro- 
duction of  the  type  of  building  characteristic 
of  each.  Thus  a house  from  the  Abruzzi 
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country  may  be  cheek  by  jowl  to  a Genoese 
palace,  and  a Sicilian  house  to  a fisherman’s 
cottage  from  the  Adriatic’s  shore.  As  to  the 
street  changes  and  widenings  that  are  tak- 
ing place,  in  urban  preparation  for  the  ex- 
position, there  is  the  usual  criticism  that 
Rome  is  being  unduly  modernized.  A cor- 
respondent of  Le  Temps  writes  very  bit- 
terly on  the  subject.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the 
wave  of  destruction  sweeping  over  the  city, 
as  a devastating  cyclone  that  has  burst 
upon  Rome,  as  an  invasion  of  architects  and 
engineers  to  be  likened  to  that  of  the  bar- 
barians. But  when  one  comes  to  his  con- 
crete descriptions,  the  fault  seems  to  be 
mainly  in  the  scale  of  the  new  private  con- 
struction which  is  going  on.  With  the  in- 
creased height  of  modern  building,  this  is 
of  course  inevitable,  if  municipal  building 
ordinances  do  not  protect  the  piazzas  and 
squares  that  were  proportioned  to  the  low 
structures  of  an  earlier  day.  He  speaks  of 
the  Piazza  Barberini,  where  the  white  plume 
of  the  fountain  has  nodded  so  grandly.  Now 
the  broad  Via  del  Tritone,  which  starts  from 
it,  is  flanked  with  heavy  seven-story  houses 
that  “offer  all  modern  conveniences”  and 
overwhelm  “the  fine  aigrette.”  So  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  the  little  pink  fountain  and 
the  little  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are  to 
have  as  background  a monster  building  con- 
taining theaters,  concert  halls  and  moving 
picture  shows.  This  is  all  horrible;  but 
surely  the  fault  is  not  with  the  widenings 
which  are  bringing  other  streets  and  squares 
into  scale  with  modern  buildings. 


A long  article  in 
London  Truth,  on  the 
THE  WORK  work  of  saving  Win- 
Chester  Cathedral,  tells 
its  story  with  such  in- 
WINCHESTER  terest  that  one  finds  it 
most  difficult  to  con- 
dense the  account  into 
a paragraph.  And  it  is  the  more  interesting 
because  American  money  is  paying  in  part 
for  the  improvement,  subscriptions  having 
been  solicited  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
England  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  when 
the  work  was  undertaken.  It  seems  that 
the  Norman  builders  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  cathedral’s  oldest  portions,  found  a 
bed  of  peat  about  ten  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Accordingly  they  laid  trunks  of  trees 
on  the  peat,  covering  them  with  chalk  and 
rubble,  and  built  their  walls  on  that.  Nearly 
three  hundred  years  later,  when  William  of 
Wykeham  reconstructed  the  nave,  he  tried 
to  improve  the  situation  by  driving  timber 


piles  into  the  peat.  This  was  all  right,  ex- 
cept that  the  piles  were  too  short  to  reach 
the  solid  bed  of  gravel  below.  They  have 
not  rotted,  but  in  the  four  hundred  years, 
they  have  been  slowly  'sinking  deeper  into 
the  peat,  under  their  enormous  load,  and 
finally  the  moment  came  when  the  walls  got 
so  much  out  of  perpendicular  that,  in  spite 
of  the  excellence  of  mortar  and  masonry, 
they  began  to  crack  and  the  vaulting  of  the 
roof  began  to  fall.  Expert  examination  then 
showed  that  there  was  not  even  a day  to> 
spare.  “Crutches”  were  immediately  con- 
structed, and  the  work  of  underpinning  the 
foundations  commenced.  The  bed  of  peat 
was  found  to  underlie  an  underground  water- 
course or  lake,  and  the  trenches  at  once 
filled  with  water  to  its  level.  In  order  to- 
get  foundation  to  the  underlying  gravel,  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  an  ocean  diver,  and 
for  five  years  this  man  has  been  doing  the 
work  single  handed  below  the  surface.  He 
gets  the  peat  and  old  timber  from  under  the 
walls  and  then  lays  concrete  upto  the  water 
level.  Then  the  masons  build  up  from  the 
concrete  to  the  old  walls.  Though  the  diver 
goes  down  only  eight  or  ten  feet,  he  has  to 
do  the  whole  of  his  work  in  the  dark,  guided 
only  by  his  hands.  He  works  six  hours  a 
day,  in  two  or  three  hour  shifts.  The  but- 
tresses were  found  to  be  standing  on  soft 
peat  which  was  absolutely  incapable  of  sup- 
porting them,  so  that  they  practically  hung, 
to  the  walls,  instead  of  supporting  them — a 
pretty  good  proof  of  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
masonry.  Half  a buttress  is  underpinned  at 
a time,  the  weight  being  carried  meanwhile 
on  timbers.  When  the  piers  of  masonry 
have  been  constructed  under  the  buttresses, 
arches  are  built  from  one  to  the  other  to- 
carry  the  intervening  length  of  wall.  The 
underpinning  is  now  practically  completed 
around  the  east  end  of  the  church  and  the 
transepts;  the  fissures  dn  the  walls  have  been 
filled  with  cement,  and  the  vaulting  has  been 
reset  where  necessary.  “No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  restore  the  walls  to  the  per- 
pendicular, but  the  north  and  south  walls 
have  here  and  there  been  braced  together  by 
steel  rods.  The  lofty  south  wall  of  the  south 
transept  is  said  to  be  nearly  five  feet  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  but  the  lean  is  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  and  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  its  stability  is  not  impaired 
when  further  movement  is  stopped,  as  it 
now  is.  The  professional  men  are  of  opinion 
that  when  the  whole  work  i>s  completed,  the 
church  will  be  more  secure  than  it  has  ever 
been.”  It  is  stated  that  the  work  has  thus 
far  cost  £75,000  and  that  at  least  £25,000' 
more  will  be  required.  At  present  the  funds 
are  about  exhausted. 
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EXHIBITION  OF 
DOMESTIC 
ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  T Square  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  al- 
though fully  appreciat- 
ing the  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  architects  of 
frequent  exchange  of 
ideas,  such  as  archi- 
tectural exhibitions  af- 
ford, feel  that  for  this  season  their  exhi- 
bition should  be  made  of  greater  interest  and 
benefit  to  the  general  public.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  the  custom,  in  arranging  architectural 
exhibitions,  to  include  a large  amount  of 
material  in  which  the  laity  had  little  or  no 
interest,  although  it  was,  undoubtedly,  of 
value  in  professional  eyes.  The  coming  ex- 
hibition will,  instead,  be  one  of  domestic 
architecture  only,  as  there  are  but  few 
people  to  whom  the  subject  of  houses  does 
not  make  a very  potent  appeal,  this  being 
perhaps  especially  true  of  country  and  su- 
burban homes.  It  is  aimed  to  have  the  ex- 
hibition thoroughly  representative  of  the 
best  in  American  domestic  architecture,  and, 
to  make  it  a success,  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  architects  who  have  made  a special  study 
of  the  various  problems  involved  is,  of 
course,  essential. 


SEATTLE 
ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CLUB 
EXHIBITION 


The  Seattle  Archi- 

tectural Club  is  plan- 
ning to  hold  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Archi- 

tectural League  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  Seattle, 
April  16-30.  The  gal- 
lery of  the  Washington 
State  Art  Association  in  the  Public  Library 
Building  and  a good  portion  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  library  itself  will  be  used  to 

house  the  large  collection  of  drawings  to  be 
exhibited.  The  work  is  representative  of 
over  seventy-five  architects  in  the  Eastern 
and  Pacific  Coast  cities.  Of  course,  the 

largest  part  of  the  exhibition  will  be  the 

work  of  the  local  offices. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  four  annual  ex- 
hibitions planned  by  the  League.  The  first 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  in  October,  the 
second  in  Los  Angeles  the  end  of  January, 
and  the  fourth  will  be  in  Portland  early  in 
June. 


The  recent  publication 
of  considerable  current 
work  in  the  cities  of  the 
THE  Southern  States  calls 

NEW  SOUTH  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  investment  cf 
Eastern  and  Western 
capital  in  that  terri- 
tory has  been  accompanied  by  a de- 
sire to  house  the  people  and  industries  in 
better  constructed  buildings,  designed  Iby 
architects  in  good  standing,  who  are  show- 
ing considerable  skill  in  handling  their  prob- 
lems. The  architectural  and  technological 
schools  of  New  York,  Boston  and  the  East 
have  of  recent  years  attracted  many  stu- 
dents from  the  South,  and  these  graduates, 
after  foreign  travel  and  a practical  schooling 
in  the  offices  of  older  practitioners,  have  re- 
turned to  their  native  land  equipped  to  do 
excellent  work.  Add  to  this  list  capable  men 
from  New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  who 
have  taken  up  practice  in  the  South,  lo- 
cating there  permanently,  and  there  has  been 
formed  a group  of  men  capable  of  exerting 
much  beneficial  influence  in  that  territory. 
Many  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  our  Colonial  period  still  exist  there 
in  a good  state  of  preservation,  so  that  the 
term  “awakening”  is  used  advisedly  with 
due  credit  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  those  of 
his  time  who  introduced  the  Classical  adapta- 
tion. The  ravages  of  the  rebellion  and  sub- 
sequent disorder  played  havoc  with  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  with  nearly  everything 
else  in  the  South,  and  it  is  not  until  of  very 
recent  years  that  an  “awakening”  of  busi- 
ness can  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
late  H.  H.  Richardson,  though  a native  of 
New  Orleans,  found  but  little  encouragement 
for  his  activities  in  any  of  the  Southern 
cities.  The  hotels  in  Florida,  the  more  re- 
cent colleges,  schools  and  churches,  and 
most  recently  the  office  buildings  and  resi- 
dences, have,  however,  opened  a new  era  of 
development  in  Dixie. 


On  page  272  of  the  March  issue  the  design 
of  the  Portland  City  Hall  is  erroneously 
credited  to  Carrere  & Hastings  and  Calvin  & 
Stevens  as  associated  architects.  The  credit 
should  read:  Carrere  & Hastings,  John  Calvin 
Stevens,  John  Howard  Stevens,  Associated 
Architects. 
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The  Work  of  N.  Le  Brun  & Sons 


Last  January  there  was  a celebration  in 
New  York,  so  far  as  I know,  unprece- 
dented and  unique.  It  was  the  celebra- 
tion by  a commercial  institution  of  the 
completion  of  its  great  building.  True, 
there  are  plenty  of  precedents  for  that. 
Even  in  Biblical  days  men  “brought 
forth  their  headstone  with  shoutings.” 
In  these  advertising  days  the  shoutings 
might  be  expected  to  be  louder  than  ever, 
especially  if  there  were  a chance  of  the 
echoes  of  them  resounding  in  the  morn- 
ing papers.  Yet,  in  fact,  from  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Metropolitan  Life  over 
the  completion  of  its  building  the  ele- 
ment of  “reclame,”  if  not  altogether  ab- 
sent, was  tastefully  subdued.  It  was  more 
like  a family  party  arranged  for  the  mu- 
tual congratulations  of  co-workers  in  a 
common  enterprise  upon  its  success  than 
like  a “function”  contrived  by  its  De- 
partment of  Promotion  and  Publicity. 
What  made  it  unique  was  that  it  was 
also  specifically  a compliment  to  the 
architects  of  the  great  building  in  ques- 
tion, who  were  the  guests  of  honor  of 
the  occasion.  One  searches  his  memory 
in  vain  for  a precedent  for  that.  The 
notion  of  such  a celebration  would  never 
enter  the  exclusively  commercial  mind. 
-On  the  contrary,  strictly  commercially 
minded  owners  have  been  known,  when 


their  architects  had  made  for  them  a sig- 
nal success,  to  divide  their  energies  be- 
tween bragging  about  the  building  and 
denouncing  the  architect  and  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  him  from  getting  other 
jobs.  To  make  the  completion  of  a com- 
mercial building  the  celebration  of  its 
architect  is  a notion  that  would  not  en- 
ter a mind  which  had  no  room  for  any- 
thing but  “business.”  So  the  banquet  of 
honor  to  Messrs.  N.  Le  Brun  & Sons 
was,  one  may  say,  equally  creditable  to 
both  parties. 

The  occasion  was  not  only  to  signalize 
the  completion  of  the  tallest  and  one 
of  the  largest  office  buildings  in  America, 
far  taller,  therefore,  than  any  such  edifice 
in  any  other  country,  and  very  notable 
anywhere  by  its  magnitude  in  other  di- 
mensions than  altitude.  For  in  no  capi- 
tal can  an  edifice  of  an  area  of  twenty- 
five  acres  be  other  than  very  much  out 
of  the  common.  It  signalized  also  the 
retirement  from  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession of  the  architects  who  have  lived 
with  the  building,  so  to  say,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nucleus  on  Madison 
Avenue,  almost  twenty  years  ago.  In 
respect  to  professional,  if  not  popular, 
appreciation,  this  was  most  fortunate. 
One  may  say  of  withdrawal  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  a competitive  profession  what 
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Bacon  says  of  death,  that  it  “openeth  the 
gate  to  good  fame,  and  extinguished! 
envy.”  No  doubt  the  New  York  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects would  equally  have  bestowed  their 
gold  medal  for  1910,  for  the  most  note- 
worthy and  creditable  local  work  of  the 
year,  upon  Messrs.  Le  Brun,  if  the  arch- 
itects were  to  continue  competitors.  But 
it  were  asking  too  much  of  merely  human 
architects  to  expect  that  they  would  have 
bestowed  their  honor  as  ungrudgingly  in 
that  case  as  in  the  actual  case  in  which 
the  architects  have  declared  themselves 
“hors  concours.”  It  is  this  same  cir- 
cumstance that  invites  and  enables  the 
present  little  appreciation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  architect- 
ural work  now  concluded  has  been  car- 
ried on,  through  father  and  sons,  for  all 
but  seventy  years.  It  was  in  1841  that 
Napoleon  Le  Brun,  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1821,  began  practice  for  himself  in  that 
city,  and  continued  it  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  before  his  removal  to  New  York 
in  1868,  to  practice  there  for  another 
quarter  of  a century.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
also  that  the  work  of  the  firm  has  direct- 
ly continued,  for  more  than  a century, 
the  longest  and  most  respectable  of 
American  architectural  traditions.  T his  it 
has  done  by  the  succession  of  master  and 
pupil.  For  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  who 
had  migrated  from  England  in  1796,  be- 
came architect  of  the  Capitol  (Surveyor 
of  the  Public  Buildings)  by  Jefferson’s 
appointment,  in  1803,  and  undoubtedly 
left  a stronger  impress  of  his  individual- 
ity on  the  original  building  than  was  left 
by  any  other  architect,  excepting  Dr. 
Thornton,  the  original  designer.  Wil- 
liam Strickland,  afterwards  the  leading 
architect  of  Philadelphia,  was  a draughts- 
man and  pupil  in  Latrobe’s  office. 
Thomas  U.  Walter,  the  architect  of  the 
Capitol  Extension  in  the  fifties,  sustained 
the  same  relation  to  Strickland,  and  Na- 
poleon Le  Brun,  in  his  turn,  to  Walter. 
His  professional  equipment  was  thus  as 
complete  as  that  of  any  native  and  un- 
travelled American  could  be  in  1841.  It 
is  not  fanciful  to  say  that  the  influence  of 
the  excellent  tradition  the  firm  thus  in- 
herited is  to  be  traced  in  the  work,  both 
of  father  and  sons. 

One  can  almost  say  that  nothing  in  the 


elder  Le  Brim’s  professional  career  in 
Philadelphia  “became  him  like  the  leav- 
ing it.”  He  had  done  noteworthy  work 
in  the  Quaker  City.  The  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music  was  completed  in 
1854,  some  years,  I think,  before  the 
completion  of  the  New  York  building  of 
the  same  name  on  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  when  neither  city  could  have  “stood 
for  any  avowed  “opera  house.”  The 
Philadelphia  example  is  architecturally 
made  more  of  and  is  a more  creditable 
performance  than  the  Manhattanese.  But 
Mr.  Le  Brun’s  last  work  in  Philadelphia, 
completed  in  the  year  in  which  he  left 
for  New  York,  was  by  far  the  most  elab- 
orate and  “important”  of  his  works  up 
to  that  time.  That  is  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  & Paul.  There 
were  very  few  churches  in  the  United 
States  forty  years  ago,  comparable  to 
this  in  magnitude  and  costliness,  and 
of  those  few,  none  was  of  the  same  com- 
munion and  none  of  the  same  style.  The 
Gothic  St.  Patrick’s,  in  New  York,  was 
still  far  in  the  future  when  the  Renais- 
sance dome  of  the  Philadelphian  cathe- 
dral stood  complete  and  challenged  the 
wondering  admiration  of  cis-Atlantic 
mankind.  In  fact,  it  was  worthy  to  excite 
that  emotion.  There  was  nothing  in 
sacred  architecture,  if  one  may  apply  the 
adjective  to  the  very  mundane  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  to  be  com- 
pared with  it.  It  was  the  first  specimen, 
executed  on  a scale  which  gave  it  a fair 
chance  to  make  the  impression  of  the 
style,  of  the  domical,  as  distinguished 
from  the  basilican  type  of  ultramontane 
churches.  Means  were  wanting,  indeed 
to  supply  the  sumptuousities  and  pre- 
ciosities of  material  which  belonged  to 
the  prototypes,  and  for  which  a plastered 
interior  cannot  be  an  effective  substitute. 
But  in  scale,  with  its  forty-foot  pilasters 
and  its  interior  height  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  it  worthily  exemplified  the 
school  of  Bramante,  though,  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a compilation  from 
the  works  of  other  artists  than  Bramante. 
The  Madonna  di  Carignano,  at  Genoa, 
may  have  furnished  a suggestion  for  the 
section  and  San  Andrea  at  Mantua  for 
the  ground  plan.  But  the  great  St. 
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Peter’s  itself  seems  to  have  been  most 
exactly  the  prototype  of  the  American 
reduction  and  reproduction.  The  “bishop” 
for  whom  it  was  built  “might  have  or- 
dered his  tomb”  under  its  deeply  coffered 
ceilings  with  as  much  propriety  as,  ac- 
cording to  Browning,  his  predecessor  did 
under  those  of  “St.  Praxad’s.”  As  it  had 


no  predecessor,  so  it  has  scarcely  had  any 
American  successor  in  the  same  style 
and  kind.  Its  uniqueness  is  very  likely 
not  to  be  regretted.  At  the  same  time 
whoever  has  seen  it,  or  whoever  even 
consider  the  illustrations  of  it,  will  agree 
that  it  was  very  well  worth  doing,  once, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  untrav- 


CATHEDRAL  OF  SS.  PETER  AND  PAUL  (1846-1864). 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  EPIPHANY  (1870). 


2d  Ave.  near  21st  St.,  New  York. 


N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 


ellecl  Americans  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
preciating an  otherwise  inappreciable 
architectural  expression. 

Its  author  did  nothing  more  in  that 
kind.  In  New  York  his  essays  and  those 
of  his  firm  in  church  building  were  lim- 
ited to  what  most  of  us  consider  the  only 
ecclesiastical  styles,  the  Romanesque  and 
the  Gothic.  Of  the  Italian  Romanesque 


there  is  an  interesting  specimen  in  the 
church  of  the  Epiphany  in  Second  Ave- 
nue, a specimen  not  less  interesting  for 
being,  in  its  main  motive,  a reproduction 
of  that  church  of  San  Zeno,  in  Verona, 
which  Ruskin  calls  a “perfect  example 
of  the  great  twelfth-century  Lombardic 
architecture,  which  was  the  root  of  all 
the  mediaeval  art  of  Italy,”  and  which 
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West  46th  St.,  New  York. 


Street  calls  ‘‘one  of  the  noblest  examples 
of  a very  noble  type  of  church.”  It  is  a 
reproduction  with  variations,  with  a 
triple  instead  of  a single  portal,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a congruous  campanile 
alongside.  In  the  latter,  in  French 


ST.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN  (1895). 

N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 


Gothic,  there  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  in  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
a very  unusual  opportunity,  the  success 
of  which  one  cannot  acclaim.  One  cannot 
acclaim  it,  that  is,  as  an  exterior ; for  the 
interior,  it  may  influence  by  dint  of  the 
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unusual  length,  and  the  impressiveness 
of  a Gothic  nave  increased  in  a geomet- 
rical ratio  with  its  length.  But  in  the 
exterior,  its  length  was  not  utilized  to 
the  full.  This  was  the  church  which, 
while  it  was  under  construction,  was 


omical  advantage.  What  one  means  by 
saying  that  an  unusual  opportunity  was 
missed  is  that  both  the  depth  and  the 
frontage  are  very  much  greater  than  most 
church  architects  ever  have  a chance  to 
fill.  A whole  block  in  depth  is  more 


ENTRANCE  DETAIL— ST.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN. 

West  46th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 


called  “the  Chicago  church,”  since  the 
steel  skeleton  was  employed  in  the  in- 
terior. The  interior  does  not  strike  the 
beholder,  all  the  same,  as  more  attenuated 
than  would  be  possible  in  masonry, 
though  doubtless  the  metal  has  an  econ- 


than  most  congregations  can  afford.  In 
this  case  we  not  only  have  that,  with  its 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  a “long 
drawn  aisle.”  There  is  also  on  each  street, 
at  least  on  the  street  of  the  main  front,  a 
Hanking  space  of  generous  width  avail- 
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able  for  the  minor  purposes  of  a “paro- 
chial plant,”  and  sufficing  to  secure  the 
ample  lighting  of  the  clerestory,  no 
matter  what  may  befall  the  lots  still 
outside.  One  would  say  an  architect 
would  hail  the  opportunity  for  a ho- 
mogeneous treatment  of  the  church 
and  its  dependencies.  The  architects 
took  a different,  and,  what  one  is  driven 
to  consider,  a mistaken  view.  They  de- 
termined to  signalize  and  make  con- 
spicuous the  central  feature  of  the  com- 
position, the  church,  in  contrast  with  the 
flanking  dependencies  and  at  their  ex- 
pense. They  emphasized  this  purpose 
by  a violent  contrast  even  of  material, 
the  light  limestone  of  the  church  front 
being  framed  between  two  masses  of 
brickwork  of  a fiery  gamboge.  The 
treatment  carries  the  differentiation  still 
further.  Though  the  detail  of  the  flank- 
ing buildings  is  of  the  late  domestic 
French  Gothic,  the  fact  is  less  obvious 
than  their  difference  in  material,  so  that 
at  a glance  they  do  not  seem  to  “belong” 
at  all.  At  a glance  they  do  not  look  even 
“institutional”  but  only  residential  build- 
ings, such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in 
this  quarter,  erected  upon  merely  com- 
mercial considerations.  One  would  rather 
see  an  unmistakable  group,  executed  even 
in  rough  brickwork,  but  showing  a com- 
position having  unity  in  its  variety  than 
this  assemblage  which  seems  so  much 
like  a “fortuitous  concourse.”  And,  in- 
deed, the  church  itself,  though  accurately 
and  academically  composed  and  detailed, 
is  for  that  very  reason  not  entirely  ac- 
ceptable as  good  Gothic,  in  which  one 
instinctively  demands  more  of  individual- 
ity, or  freedom,  even  of  wilfulness,  than 
go  to  the  successful  compilation  of  de- 
signs in  more  academic  styles.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  architecture  to  “bite”  is  in 
great  part  attributable  to  the  comparative 
flatness  and  shallowness  of  the  front,  a 
flatness  and  shallowness  suggestive  of  the 
masonry  veneer  of  a skeleton  construc- 
tion. A Gothic  front  is  very  emphatic- 
ally an  affair  of  three  dimensions. 

Much  more  effective,  and  much  more 
Gothic,  is  a much  earlier  work,  the 
church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  West 
Thirtieth  Street.  The  far  greater  depth 
of  wall  is  required,  by  the  fact  of  the 
central  tower  to  be  supported,  a require- 


ment for  which  the  designer  and  the  be- 
holder have  reason  to  be  thankful.  In 
“The  Lamp  of  Power,”  Ruskin  says  of 
the  Gothic  architects  that  they  “gave  to 
the  temple  gate  the  depth  and  darkness 


Fire  Department  Headquarters. 

68th  St.  extension,  New  York. 

N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 

of  Elijah's  Horeb  cave.”  And  one  has 
only  to  compare  these  two  fronts  to  feel 
the  advantage  of  the  greater  depth  of  the 
elder,  an  advantage  skilfully  heightened 
by  the  modelling  of  the  masses,  the  tower 
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Fire  Engine  House  (18S4). 

Old  Slip,  New  York. 

N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 

diminishing  and  pyramidizing  as  it  rises. 
For  many  years  this  pyramidizing  tower 
stood  unsurmounted  by  its  crowning 
spire,  and  to  many  beholders  it  was  a 
more  welcome  object  than  it  has  been 
since  the  spire  was  completed.  Not  that 
there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the 
spire,  but  that  the  mass  and  weight  of  the 
tower,  diminishing  by  stages  as  it  rose 
and  provisionally  and  bluntly  capped, 
were  better  apprehended  before  the  addi- 
tion, and  the  impression  proportionately 
deeper.  This  result  is  not  without  pre- 
cedent. Admirable  as  is  the  modern 
completing  spire  of  Ulm  Minster,  the 
hunter  after  the  picturesque  finds  reasons 
to  regret  the  huge  massive  old  tower  as  it 
was  in  its  incompleteness. 

One  other  piece  of  church-building  by 
our  firm  is  worth  a word  in  passing,  and 


that  is  what  was  originally  a chapel,  at 
Lexington  Avenue  and  Twenty-third 
Street,  but  has  since  sunk  to  be  a gas 
company’s  office  and  is  now  for  sale  and 
doubtless  doomed  to  a speedy  demolition. 
In  composition  it  is  nothing  but  a box. 
It  owes  its  interest  entirely  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  front  in  terra-cotta.  When 
it  was  built  the  manufacture  of  terra 
cotta  had  by  no  means  attained  its  pres- 
ent perfection,  and  the  elaboration  and 
the  mechanical  excellence  of  this  orna- 
ment made  it  a nine  days’  wonder.  But 
the  designers  made  full  use  of  their  ma- 
terial, and  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  de- 
signers do  so  even  yet.  At  least  they  did 
in  the  rich  and  refined  arcade  over  the 
doorway  of  this  now  obsolete  building, 
which  one  could  tell  for  terra  cotta.  The 
doorway  is  equally  rich  and  refined  as  a 
piece  of  design,  even  if  it  lack  some  of 
the  attractiveness  which  comes  from  an 
unmistakably  idiomatic  treatment  of  the 
material.  But  the  whole  feature  is  pretty 
and  effective,  and  loses  nothing,  but 


St.  John  the  Baptist  (1872). 

W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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gains  much  for  being  looked  at  apart 
from  its  “context.” 

Until  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Le 
Brun  as  architects  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, that  department  was  in  the  same 
condition  of  apparently  hopeless  degrada- 
tion, architecturally,  in  which  all  the 
other  municipal  departments  were  which 


Fire  Engine  House  (1894). 

18th  St.,  New  York. 

N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 

had  any  building  to  do,  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  the  Board  of  Education 
was  before  it  was  happily  inspired  to 
employ  Mr.  Snyder,  the  same  condition 
in  which  most  of  them  still  are.  The  em- 
ployment of  skilled  architects  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Fire  Department 
was  a great  step  forward.  The  Head- 


quarters of  the  Department  in  East 
Sixty-seventh  Street  were  designed, 
as  you  see,  when  Richardson’s  in- 
fluence was  paramount,  and  every 
architect  who  aspired  to  be  “up  to  date” 
had  to  dabble  in  Romanesque.  The  pres- 
ent edifice,  though  in  a way  an  example 
of  Richardsonian  Romanesque,  was  “not 
a bigoted  one.”  One  misses  the  dwarfed 
columns  and  the  exaggerated  depth  of 
voussoir.  One  misses  also,  one  is  bound 
to  say,  the  presence  of  any  visible  means 
of  support  for  the  wall  over  the  two 
stable  doors  which  denote  that  the  build- 
ing is  an  engine  house  as  well  as  a “head- 
quarters.” The  actual  metallic  supports 
are  made  as  little  of  as  they  would  be  in 
a retail  dry  goods  store,  and  one  does  not 
see  the  necessity.  Apparently  a pair  of 
segmental  arches  visibly  adequate  to 
carry  the  superincumbent  wall  might 
have  been  introduced  without  impairing 
the  necessary  head-room.  What  gives  its 
chief  interest  to  the  building  is  the  tower 
which  is  here  a practical  as  well  as  a pic- 
turesque feature,  being  both  a belfry  and 
a watch-tower.  Mr.  Withers’s  pictur- 
esque treatment  of  that  theme  in  Jef- 
ferson Market  is  one  of  the  successes  of 
the  New  York  group  of  which  it  is  the 
feature.  In  this  case,  his  disposition  is 
reversed  by  putting  the  watch  tower  over 
the  bell  tower,  and  it  is  curious  to  re- 
member that,  when  it  was  built,  this 
tower  really  did  overlook  the  region  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Now,  its  chief 
value  may  be  supposed  to  lie  in  its  pictur- 
esqueness as  a bit  of  street  architecture, 
and  that  value  is  considerable. 

The  most  satisfactory  piece  of  Messrs. 
Le  Brun’s  work  for  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, nevertheless,  is  the  engine  house  in 
Old  Slip.  This  is  an  unpretentious  piece 
of  Dutch  Renassance,  appropriate  to  a 
site  within  the  confines  of  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement of  Manhattan.  The  style  is  des- 
ignated only  by  the  crowstepped  gables 
and  some  quaint  and  sparing  decoration, 
including  a Dutch  crane  for  hoisting  hay 
to  the  loft,  which  might  perhaps  have 
been  made  more  of.  The  wall-fields  of 
brickwork  are  enclosed,  laterally  between 
quoinings  and  vertically  between  string- 
courses of  brown  stone,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  black  headers  are  freely  inter- 
spersed so  as  to  make  a kind  of  pattern. 
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(As  usual,  the  subsequent  vandals  in 
charge  of  the  building  have  been  unable 
to  restrain  themselves  from  painting  out 
this  effect.)  The  whole  thing  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  its  place  and  its  function. 
Very  much  more  elaborate  and  preten- 
tious is  an  engine  house  which  is  merely 
a lot  front  in  Eighteenth  Street,  near 
Broadway,  and  far  more  elaborate  and 
pretentious  still  a double  or  triple 
engine  house  at  White  and  Elm  streets. 
But  neither  is  as  successful  as  the 
simpler.  Both  are  “from  the  pur- 
pose” of  engine  houses.  The  upper 
stories  of  the  front  on  Eighteenth 
Street  would  make  a very  appropri- 
ate house  front  up  town.  The  upper 
stories  of  the  White  Street  building 
would  “belong”  to  a much  more  extensive 
and  expensive  type  of  residence,  being,  in 
fa'ct,  a little,  and  not  so  very  little,  cha- 
teau. Both  aim  at  “elegance,”  and,  in- 
deed, both  attain  it.  But  what  has  ele- 
gance to  do  with  so  grimly  practical  a 
business  as  putting  out  fires?  Nobody 
would  think  of  designing  an  “elegant” 
jail,  which,  however,  would  be  as  much 
to  the  point  as  an  elegant  fire  engine 
house.  And  one  is  not  at  liberty  to  ad- 
mire the  design  abstractly,  and  as  that 
for  a building  “quelconque.”  The  actual 
purpose  of  the  erection  is  in  each  case 
given  hopelessly  away  by  the  stabledoors 
of  the  basement,  and  the  inspector  can 
only  say  that  here  are  very  pretty  things 
very  much  out  of  place. 

Another  and  very  different  and  much 
more  recent  edifice  strikes  him  who 
comes  casually  upon  it  as  out  of  place  in 
a very  different  sense.  It  looks  like  a 
piece  of  the  city  dropped  down  in  the 
country.  And  that  is,  in  fact,  precisely 
what  it  is  in  fact,  being  the  record-build- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan  Life.  It  seems 
queer  enough  to  meet  it  out  here  in  the 
country,  so  manifest  a piece  of  urban 
architecture  and  in  such  violent  contrast 
with  its  surroundings,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. The  nearest  building  to  it  is  the 
picturesque  spreading  bungalow  of  a 
golf  club.  Presently  one  perceives  that 
it  is  merely  sensible  to  establish  upon 
cheap  rural  land  a place  for  the  archives 
of  a metropolitan  concern,  which  cannot 
afford  space  to  store  them  on  the  so  much 
more  costly  soil  of  Manhattan  Island, 


and  that  this  is  but  carrying  a step  fur- 
ther the  common  procedure  of  so 
many  urban  concerns  in  respect  to  their 
factories.  The  contradiction  of  the  sur- 
roundings is  a conformity  to  the  purposes 
of  the  “institution”  whose  mark  the 
building  so  plainly  bears.  One  might 
wish  that  the  purpose  had  been  even  more 
conspicuously  carried  out  and  the  struc- 
ture have  become  a tower  instead  of  a 
hall  of  records.  But  no  doubt  the  econ- 
omies have  been  carefully  considered  and 
considered  to  preclude  the  most  impres- 
sive form  of  advertisement.  The  build- 
ing is  what  one  might  expect  from  its 
purpose,  a seemly  piece  of  commercial 
architecture,  though  not  a striking  one, 
except  for  the  place  in  which  we  find  it. 
One  detail  of  interest  there  is.  By  the 
use  of  double  courses  of  headers  and 
the  like,  the  pilasters  in  brickwork  bear 
what  may  be  called  a decorative  pattern 
which  tends  to  relieve  their  intrinsic 
monotony. 

Another  recent  building  which  is  not- 
able by  reason  of  a similar  variation  is 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life.  This  is  a square  and 
strictly  classic  building,  of  two  stories 
over  a low  basement,  both  stories  in- 
cluded in  an  order  which  constitutes  the 
structure  and  gains  accordingly  in  effect 
over  an  order  which  is  applied  to  part  of 
the  structure.  It  is  appropriate  to  its 
situation,  since  it  is  seen  in  connection 
with  the  long  terraced  and  colonnaded 
front  of  the  “Fairmount”  which  crowns 
“Nob  Hill,”  with  a really  Acropolitan 
effectiveness.  The  noteworthy  novelty 
is  the  introduction  of  color  into  the 
frieze,  a raised  ornament  in  white  and 
yellow  against  a background  of  pale  blue, 
all  done  in  faience,  the  structure  being 
in  glazed  white  terra  cotta.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  we  know  from 
authentic  remains  the  Greeks  did,  and 
the  kind  of  thing  we  might  be  sure  they 
would  have  done  were  there  no  remains 
to  give  external  evidence  of  the  fact. 
The  simpler  the  design,  which  is  here  of 
the  utmost  simplicity,  the  more  necessary 
to  its  completion  is  the  addition  of  color. 
“The  temples  whose  azure  and  purple 
once  flamed  above  the  Grecian  premon- 
tories,  stand  in  their  faded  whiteness  like 
snows  which  the  sunset  has  left  cold.” 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  innovation,  or 
renovation,  in  this  building  may  fructify, 
even  though  it  be  certain  that,  if  it  be- 
comes fashionable,  we  shall  suffer  from 
much  wild  work  unregulated  by  the  cau- 
tious discretion  which  characterizes  this 
initial  instance. 


These  works  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, successful  as  some  of  them  are,  and 
interesting  as  almost  all  of  them,  for 
one  reason  or  another  are,  would  by  no 
means  have  instigated  the  unprecedented 
compliment  their  authors  have  received. 
That  is  due  to  their  skyscrapers,  culmin- 


FIRE  ENGINE  HOUSE  (1895). 
Lafayette  and  White  Sts.,  New  York. 


N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 
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RECORD  BUILDING,  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  (1908). 

Bronxville,  N.  Y.  N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 


ating  in  the  loftiest  of  all  the  skyscraping 
towers.  The  huge  extent  and  the  un- 
precedented altitude  of  the  Metropolitan 
make  the  beholder  prone  to  forget  that 
quite  the  same  artistic  qualities  displayed 
in  its  design  were  displayed  many  years 
before  in  a mere  street  front,  that  of  the 
Home  Life,  in  lower  Broadway.  The 
early  tall  buildings  were  a series  of  arch- 
itectural experiments.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  sudden  enablement  of  a great- 
er height  than  had  before  been  feasible 
had  driven  out  of  the  minds  of  the  de- 
signers the  fact  that  these  new  and 
portentous  structures  were  as  amen- 
able to  architectural  laws  as  the  older 
; and  more  commonplace,  that,  in  particu- 
lar the  Aristotelian  law  as  completely  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  that  every  artistic 
building  must  have  a beginning,  a middle 
and  an  end.  A confusion  of  variety  came 
in  before  the  steel  frame  came  in  to  ag- 
gravate the  altitude  the  elevator  had 
made  possible,  and  the  transitional  build- 
ings, if  one  may  call  them  so,  between 
the  old  maximum  of  five  stories  and  the 
new  of  a maximum  number  yet  undeter- 
mined, were  really  Babelish,  almost  Bed- 
lamite, in  the  variety  of  the  theories 
upon  which  their  designers  proceeded. 
_At  last  came  the  consensus  upon  which 
•every  designer  of  skyscrapers  acts  to- 


day. The  analogy  of  the  column  was  ac- 
cepted, of  a base  of  a story  or  a group  of 
stories,  a shaft  of  a number  of  stories 
almost  or  quite  identical  in  treatment, 
and  a crowning  capital  which  might  again 
be  a group  of  stories.  Thus  was  the  Aris- 
totelian precept  observed.  Now,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Home  Life,  which,  as  to 
the  front  wall  which  comprised  all  its 
architecture,  was  a real  wall  of  masonry 
was  that  it  very  early  arrived  at  the 
theory  and  observed  the  precept,  and 
was  in  its  design  an  intelligent  and  artis- 
tic summation  of  what  had  been  ascer- 
tained and  agreed,  at  its  date,  as  to  the 
subjection  of  the  new  monsters,  so  long 
“ferae  naturae.”  to  the  reign  of  law. 
Doubtless  the  accepted  type  was  a con- 
ventional type.  It  commended  itself  all 
the  same,  and  still  commends  itself. 
It  was  very  successfully  realized,  nearly 
for  the  first  time,  in  this  stately  front  of 
an  “elegance”  here,  in  a building  primar- 
ily the  abode  of  an  institution,  well 
enough  in  place.  How  many  things  bet- 
ter, or  as  good,  have  been  done  in  the 
same  kind  since  1894.  The  story  above 
the  entrance  is  signalized  in  dimensions 
and  in  elaboration  of  ornament  as  the 
home  of  the  proprietary  institution,  and 
treated  to  the  result  of  making  it  an  effec- 
tive  and  attractive  base.  The  eight 
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stories  of  the  shaft,  with  a story  of  con- 
nection and  transition  at  top  and  bottom, 
are  treated  with  absolute  uniformity  and 
absolute  simplicity,  while  the  openings  of 
the  centre  are  effectively  framed  between 
the  broad  piers  with  a single  opening  in 
each.  The  capital,  the  crown,  is  of  a 
suitable  proportion  and  of  a suitable  and 
not  excessive  richness. 

Most  can  grow  the  flowers  now. 

For  all  have  got  the  seed; 

but  the  accepted  convention  in  the  treat- 
ment of  skyscrapers  is  here  so  skillfully 


years,  it  would  doubtless  have  much  ex- 
ceeded the  actual  limit  of  ten  stories,  to 
which  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that 
it  was  confined.  The  original  building, 
as  it  has  stood  now  for  seventeen  years, 
would  of  itself  be  noteworthy  among  our 
commercial  structures.  The  respectable 
dimensions  of  the  site,  roughly  125x150, 
prevented  a ten-story  building  erected 
upon  it  from  taking  on  the  similitude  of 
a tower.  It  would  have  remained  note- 
worthy by  reason  of  the  clearness  and 
the  felicity  with  which  the  Aristotelian 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  BUILDING  (1909). 

San  Francisco.  N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 


and  tastefully  expressed  as  to  make  it 
hard  to  realize  that  the  building  is  a 
pioneer. 

The  Home  Life  would  be  distinguished 
and  noteworthy  if  the  Metropolitan  Life 
had  never  been  built.  But,  of  course,  it 
is  the  later  building  that  brings  the  earlier 
into  notice.  In  several  respects  the  earlier 
has  served  as  a study  for  the  later. 
Had  the  later  been  kept  waiting  a few 


dictum  is  observed,  the  skill  with  which 
the  parts  are  related  and  combined  into 
a whole,  and  the  refinement  and  grace  of 
the  detail.  “Elegance”  is  undoubtedly 
the  result.  Elegance,  indeed,  rather  than 
vigor  is  the  result  commonly  aimed  at  in 
the  work  of  these  architects,  aimed  at, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  cases  in  which  it  was 
pretty  distinctly  not  the  result  at  which 
to  aim.  It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the 
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ornateness  of  the  work  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  superstructure,  over 
the  rusticated  basement,  was  originally 
designed  for  terra  cotta,  and  by  an  after- 
thought executed  in  carved  marble. 
But  it  is  in  place,  all  the  same,  and,  in 
fact,  the  elegance  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  by  no  means  involves  feebleness. 
There  is  enough  of  mass  and  weight  and 
depth  in  the  solids,  and  enough  of  skill 
in  their  disposition  in  reference  to  the 
voids  to  preclude  that.  Again,  as  in 
the  Home  Life,  the  signalization  of  the 
second  story  as  the  abode  of  the  “institu- 
tion'’ supplies  an  architectural  motive 
and  an  architectural  feature.  The  orig- 
inal erection  was  at  once  very  acceptable 
as  an  independent  and  complete  building 
and  available  as  a nucleus  for  the  huge 
extension  to  which  it  has  subsequently 
been  subjected  as  to  suggest  that  that 
extension  might  have  been  within  the 
contemplation  of  owners  and  architects 
when  the  original  was  erected.  The 
character  of  elegance,  which  is  that  of 
the  building  in  general,  is  carried  furth- 
est in  the  treatment  of  the  entrance  hall, 
which  is  of  an  effective  sumptuosity  al- 
most without  parallel  in  our  interior 
architecture.  But  it  is  saved  from  any 
taint  of  vulgarity  or  even  of  ostentation 
by  the  clear  showing  that  the  richness  of 
material  was  required  by  the  design.  Ma- 
teriem  superat  opus.  There  is  nothing 
which  smacks  of  what  the  scorner  of  pre- 
ciosity describes  as  “early  Pullman  or 
late  North  German  Lloyd.”  The  precious 
marbles  of  Pavanazza  or  Tinos  were 
needed  to  produce  the  due  effect  of  the 
elaborate  design  and  the  rich  and  delicate 
detail,  and  they  were  supplied.  Com- 
pare this  entrance  hall  with  the  Philadel- 
phia cathedral,  which  loses  so  much  of 
the  rightful  effectiveness  of  the  design 
because  the  due  material  in  which  to  ex- 
ecute it  could  not  be  afforded.  The  ef- 
fect is  the  same  in  the  interminable  corri- 
dors of  the  completed  and  extended 
building,  even  in  the  sumptuosity  of  the 
quarters  of  the  company  in  the  extended 
second  floor.  The  execution  merely  cor- 
responds to  the  intention. 

But  the  tower  is,  of  course,  the  center 
of  interest,  as  it  has  been  for  these  many 
months,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  remain  for 
many  more,  the  cynosure  of  middle  Man- 
hattan. In  many  respects  the  design 
of  the  Metropolitan  tower  was  dic- 


Home  Life  Insurance  Co.  Building  (1893-94). 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 
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Fire  Department  Headquarters  (1886). 

68th  St.,  bet.  3d  and  Lex.  Aves.,  New  York. 

N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 

tated  by  the  conditions,  by  the  area, 
by  the  intended  altitude,  by  the  ulti- 
mately utilitarian  character  of  the  erec- 
tion. A parallelopiped  of  the  full  area  of 
the  site  and  as  high  as  it  could  profitably 
be  carried.  A “campanile”  was  imper- 
atively indicated,  meaning  not  a bell  tow- 
er but  a square  unbuttressed  tower  of 
many  equal  stages.  The  visibility  to  the 
bottom,  across  the  square  and  to  the 
westward,  constituted  a condition  which 
distinguished  this  from  that  other  tower 
with  which  it  is  impossible,  in  discussing 
either,  to  avoid  comparison.  The  Singer 
Tower  is  merely  an  emergence,  a peak  in 
a mountain  chain,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  modified  if  it  also  had,  from 
any  important  point  of  view,  had  to  be 
considered  from  the  ground  to  the  sky. 
In  the  Metropolitan,  the  base  and  the 


shaft  are  predetermined,  although  in  the 
base  there  may  have  been  a question 
whether  an  entrance  should  be  signalized, 
a question  which,  if  it  arose,  has  been 
wisely  decided  in  the  negative.  It  is  only 
above  the  shaft,  and  in  the  capital,  the 
crowning  member,  that  the  question  of 
general  form  and  general  disposition,  can 
have  presented  itself  to  the  designers  as 
one  upon  which  they  had  any  liberty  of 
choice.  This  only,  therefore,  is  disput- 
able. It  seems  highly  absurd  to  say  of 
the  highest  habitable  erection  in  the  world 
that  there  are  points  of  view  from  which 
it  looks  too  low,  looks,  not  to  put  too  fine 
a point  upon  it,  squat  and  in  dispropor- 
tion to  its  own  crowning  member.  And 
yet  there  are,  undoubtedly,  such  points 
of  view  which  may  and  must  be  taken  of 
the  Metropolitan  tower.  It  is  the  case 
when  it  is  seen  from  the  eastward 
“above  the  purple  crowd  of  humbler 
roofs.”  In  fact,  the  generous  area  of  the 
site,  85x75,  and  the  mass  of  the  ten- 
story  building  to  which  it  is  attached  re- 
duce the  mass  of  the  tower  above  the 
roof  of  the  main  building  to  about  a 
double  cube,  which  is,  doubtless,  short 
for  a tower. 

One  wonders  if  it  may  not  have  oc- 
curred to  the  architects,  now  that  the 
work  is  irrevocably  executed,  whether 
they  were  not  misled  by  a false  analogy 
in  determining  upon  a triple  composition 
for  the  crowning  member,  as  well  as  for 
the  total  structure,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  more  effective  to  lengthen  the 
shaft  below  the  loggia,  or  “belfry-stage,” 
by  the  height  of  the  member  (the  “die,” 
shall  we  call  it?)  which  now  appears  just 
above  that  stage,  and  to  forego  the  triple 
division  of  the  top. 

But  in  any  case,  the  tower  is  a noble 
and  impressive  feature,  and  would  be  in 
spite  of  far  more  questionable  points 
than  those  we  have  been  raising.  The 
words  with  which  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
accompanied  their  award  for  the  most 
meritorious  work  of  the  year  1909  were 
well  measured,  well  weighed,  and  well 
deserved : — 

This  award  is  given  for  the  Tower  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  Building, 
in  consideration  of  the  general  excellence  of  the 
result  attained,  and  the  extremely  successful 
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treatment  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
now  presented  to  American  architects. 

And  of  the  lifetime  of  work  of  which 
the  tower  is  the  culmination,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  has  never  discredited,  but 
has  continued  and  extended  the  traditions 


of  which  the  retiring  architects  are  the 
inheritors.  It  is  a tradition  of  discretion, 
of  moderation,  of  decorum — in  a word  a 
tradition  of  “good  taste.” 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 


ROTUNDA— METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY’S  BUILDING. 

Madison  Ave.  and  23d  St.,  New  York.  N.  Le  Brun  & Sons,  Architects. 
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NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET. 

Jas.  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 


New  York. 


A Fifth  Avenue  Mansion 


The  house,  illustrated  herewith,  situ- 
ated at  No.  i East  75th  Street,  in  New 
York  City,  affords  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  highest  type  of  urban  resi- 
dence now  being  built  in  this  country. 
Dwellings  of  this  class  almost  al- 
ways have  certain  common  characteris- 
tics, which  distinguish  them  from  similar 
residences  in  the  other  large  American 
cities.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  usu- 
ally erected  on  comparatively  small  lots, 
because  the  cost  of  land  on  or  near  Fifth 
Avenue  is  high  enough  to  make  even  a 
millionaire  prudent.  It  follows  that,  be- 
cause a good  deal  of  room  is  needed  on 
a comparatively  small  lot,  the  building 
usually  has  to  be  narrow  in  one  of  its 
dimensions  and  high.  Finally,  it  is  im- 
perative that  a house  of  this  type  should 
not  only  be  costly,  but  should  look  so. 
It  has  become  customary  among  Amer- 
icans that  their  houses  should  be  expres- 
sive of  abundance  and  wealth.  They 
usually  desire  also  that  this  effect  of 
opulence  should  be  conveyed  in  an 
architecturally  meritorious  manner,  but 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  a meritorious 
design  pitched  in  a low  key. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  such  should 
be  the  case ; and  the  demand  made  upon 
the  architect  of  such  a house  to  make  it 
expressive  of  the  wealth  of  its  owners 
has  its  justification.  A residence  is  not  a 
monumental  building.  It  has  other  con- 
ditions to  satisfy  than  those  which  arise 
from  purely  architectural  considerations. 
It  must  bear  a close  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  It  must 
be  expressive  of  their  standards  and  in- 
terests ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  standards  to  be  satis- 
fied when  an  architect  is  designing  a 
house  for  a rich  American.  Such  peo- 
ple are,  as  a rule,  frankly  proud  of  their 
wealth.  It  is  the  indication  and  proof 
of  their  success  and  their  personal  effi- 
ciency. They  do  not  want  necessarily 
to  display  it,  but  neither  do  they  want 
to  conceal  it.  They  have  none  of  the 
social  timidity  which  characterizes  the 
middle-class  Englishman ; and  they  do 


not  like  architectural  forms  which  tend 
to  be  expressive  thereof.  The  majority 
of  their  associates  have  built  houses 
which  are  frankly  luxurious ; and  when 
they  build  a house  of  their  own  they 
naturally  desire  that  it  also  should,  in  its 
appearance,  constitute  a celebration  of 
their  success. 

The  house  at  No.  1 East  75th  Street 
illustrates  all  the  characteristics  common 
to  the  type,  but  it  does  so  in  a manner 
free  from  excess  or  exaggeration.  The 
corner  lot  on  Fifth  Avenue,  whereon  it 
is  erected  measures  35  feet  on  the  ave- 
nue by  100  on  the  street,  which  are  not 
ideal  proportions  from  an  architect’s 
point  of  view,  but  which  are  a great  im- 
provement on  25  by  100  feet.  The 
building  erected  on  it  contains  five  sto- 
ries, which,  high  as  it  is  compared  to 
the  average  private  house,  is  low  for 
the  neighborhood  of  upper  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York.  Finally,  the  effect  of  the 
house,  both  outside  and  inside,  is  un- 
mistakeably  rich  and  costly,  but  this 
effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  compara- 
tively discreet  and  architecturally  meri- 
torious means.  In  other  words,  the 
frank  costliness  of  the  effect  of  the 
house  never  even  suggests  mere  osten- 
tation. An  intelligent  and  conscientious 
architectural  purpose  has  given  coherent 
form  to  every  detail  of  the  house  and  its 
decoration,  so  that  the  effect  of  mere 
costliness  has  become  subordinated  to 
a more  dominant  effect  of  architectural 
balance  and  propriety. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
architect  has  managed  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  wealth  without  any  sug- 
gestion of  merely  vulgar  ostentation. 
The  Tennessee  marble  of  which  it  is 
constructed  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  the 
dwelling  an  air  of  opulence ; but  the  use 
of  a handsome  and  costly  material  is 
about  the  only  concession  which  the 
architect  has  made  to  showiness.  In 
every  other  respect  the  design  of  the 
building  is  a model  of  discreet  simplic- 
ity. The  ornament  has  been  reduced  to 
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the  lowest  possible  terms,  and  has  been 
applied  with  a proper  understanding  of 
where  it  is  desirable  and  necessary.  The 
scale  of  all  the  projections  are  low, 
rather  than  high,  and  contribute  to  the 
general  impression  made  by  the  exterior 
of  quiet  elegance.  Finally,  the  openings, 
while  numerous,  are  not  so  numerous  as 
to  deprive  the  faqade  of  the  kind  of 
dignity  which  can  be  derived  only  from 
a certain  amount  of  plain  wall  surface. 
If  there  is  any  faqade  on  upper  Fifth 
Avenue  which  gives  an  effect  of  quiet 
elegance  by  worthier  architectural  means 
it  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  come 
across  it. 

In  designing  the  interior  of  the  house, 
the  architect  has  adopted  analogous 
means  to  obtain  a similar  effect.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  the  making 
an  interior  expressive  at  once  of  luxury 
and  refinement.  The  materials  are  the 
best  which  it  was  possible  to  buy.  The 
utmost  care  has  been  used  in  the  design 
of  every  detail  of  the  ornamentation  and 
in  the  selection  of  every  article  of  furni- 
ture and  the  hangings.  In  many  in- 
stances the  ornamentation  of  the  walls 
and  the  celings  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  best  available  contemporary  mural 
decorators.  The  architect,  Mr.  James 
Gamble  Rogers,  of  Hale  & Rogers,  has 
used  every  device  which  modern  taste 
and  ingenuity  has  suggested  to  make  the 
house  a safe,  convenient,  luxurious  and 
beautiful  habitation,  and  his  clients  can- 
not complain  either  of  his  mastery  of  the 
problem  or  of  the  success  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

In  planning  the  interior  arrangement 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Rogers  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  certain  restrictions,  imposed  by 
the  size  of  lot.  A lot  which  measures 
only  35  feet  in  one  of  its  dimensions  de- 
manded an  economical  distribution  of 
the  available  space.  Room  for  an  im- 
posing hall  or  monumental  staircase 
could  not  be  afforded.  One  enters,  con- 
sequently, on  the  75th  Street  side  of  this 
building  into  a vestibule,  from  which  a 
door  on  the  left  leads  into  a most  invit- 
ing entrance  hall.  This  room  constitutes 
an  excellent  transition  from  the  stone 
finish  of  the  vestibule  to  the  greater 
domesticity  of  the  living  rooms.  It  is  a 
paneled  room,  with  a beautiful  domed  and 


figured  ceiling,  and  is  furnished  with  pro- 
priety and  good  taste.  The  opening  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  hall  leads  to  a 
reception  room.  O11  the  east  wall  are 
two  doors,  one  by  which  you  enter  from 
a vestibule  and  another  at  a slightly 
higher  level  leading  to  the  stair  hall  and 
to  the  dining  room.  binally,  on  the 
north  side  there  is  a smaller  room,  from 
which  one  reaches  the  elevator  and  the 
disrobing  rooms.  Everything  is  compact 
and  convenient  as  possible.  The  por- 
tions of  the  plan,  devoted  to  service,  are 
pushed  over  to  the  north  end  of  the 
building,  and  the  whole  southeast  and 
west  sides  are  obtained  for  the  room  in 
which  the  family  live.  The  plan  utilizes 
every  inch  of  space  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, in  the  interest  both  of  convenience 
and  architectural  effect. 

The  reception  room,  occupying  the 
west  end  of  the  ground  floor,  is  a pan- 
eled room,  with  a charming  ITuet  ceil- 
ing and  predominently  French  in  char- 
acter. The  reader  should  examine  care- 
fully every  detail  of  this  apartment,  be- 
cause every  detail  has  been  planned  or 
selected  with  the  most  scrupulous  care, 
so  as  to  contribute  to  a consistent  effect. 
Even  the  fixtures  in  the  wall,  whereby 
the  electric  lights  are  switched  on  or  off, 
have  been  designed  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  details  of  the  woodwork.  The 
dining-room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ground  floor  cannot  be  classified  as  be- 
longing to  any  specific  period,  but  is 
rather  an  example  of  what  free  adapta- 
tion of  elements  derived  from  various 
sources,  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
characteristic  of  American  interior  de- 
sign. The  wafic  are  finished  in  Caen 
stone,  and  on  this  stone  is  hung  red  vel- 
vet, so  that  the  stone  counts  only  as  a 
border.  The  beamed  ceiling,  the  tapes- 
try behind  the  side-board,  the  substantial 
carved  and  tapestried  furniture,  and  the 
superb  rug  covered  almost  the  whole  of 
the  room,  all  of  these  details  contributed 
to  an  effect,  as  rich  as  it  is  unusual  and 
beautiful.  The  reader  should  be  warned, 
however,  that  the  contrast  between  the 
stone  walls  and  the  velvet  hangings  is  not 
as  sharp  in  reality  as  it  shows  in  the 
photograph.  In  dealing  with  the  win- 
dow on  the  east  side  of  this  room,  the 
architect  was  confronted  by  the  problem 
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of  admitting  the  light  without  allowing 
the  inmates  to  see  the  dull  brick  wall 
just  outside  the  window.  He  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  filling  the  sash  with 
opaque  glass,  which  was  made  interest- 
ing by  using  the  leads  as  the  foundation 
of  a very  beautiful  linear  pattern.  The 
design  of  this  window,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  a recent  number  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Record,  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Kenyon  Cox. 

The  stair  hall  and  the  stairway  have 
been  kept,  of  course,  substantial  in  ap- 
pearance and  simple  in  design.  The 
chief  ornamental  feautres  of  the  former 
are  two  terminal  heads  in  marble,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Henry  ITering,  and  of 
the  latter  a heavy  bronze  rail.  When  a 
visitor  reaches  the  second  floor,  he  en- 
ters from  the  stair  hall  into  a spacious 
and  beautiful  gallery  stretching  from  tlie 
library  on  the  west  of  the  building  to  the 
music  room  on  the  east.  It  is  on  this 
floor  that  the  simplest  and  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Rogers’  plan  becomes  strikingly 
manifest.  Three  really  magnificent  rooms 
are  obtained  on  this  floor  in  a house, 
whose  area  is  not  so  very  consider- 
able ; and  all  of  them  have  every  ad- 
vantage of  situation  and  arrangement. 
The  gallery,  with  its  carefully  designed 
paneling,  its  rich  hangings,  and  its 
domed  decorated  ceiling  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  room  in  the  house;  and, 
together  with  the  library  and  the  music 
rooms,  it  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  most  abundant  hos- 
pitality. The  photographs  of  the  music- 
room  and  the  library  speak  for  them- 
selves, but  the  reader’s  attention  is 
particularly  called  to  the  extraordinary 
tapestry  over  the  mantel  piece  in  the  li- 
brary, and  the  painted  ceiling  of  the 
music-room. 

In  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
interior  of  this  house,  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  mention  in  detail  the  many 
beautiful  fixtures,  furnishings  and  dec- 
orations it  contains.  Although  all  de- 
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tails  have  been  considered  with  the 
utmost  care,  any  trained  eye  will  imme- 
diately discover  that  the  electric  fixtures, 
for  instance,  have  either  been  bought 
abroad  or  have  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try from  old  models.  These  smaller  facts 
have  usually  been  suppressed,  because 
the  architect  was  seeking,  in  furnishing 
and  equipping  these  rooms,  one  general 
effect,  rather  than  a series  of  incidental 
effects.  There  are  certain  hangings  and 
lurnishings  in  the  house  which  are  really 
rare  and  beautiful  enough  to  find  a place 
in  a museum,  but  they  are  mixed  with 
other  good  but  less  distinctive  pieces ; so 
that  the  general  impression  is  not  spoiled 
by  an  excessive  and  inappropriate  sever- 
ity. _ The  company,  that  is,  which  these 
‘‘objets  d’art”  keep  is  as  it  should  be 
in  any  really  American  house — some- 
what mixed — the  result  being  that  a 
further  alloy  could  be  permitted  without 
any  grave  injury  to  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  rooms. 

The  upper  floors  of  the  house  are  de- 
voted to  bed-rooms,  some  of  which  are 
reproduced  herewith.  These  bed-rooms 
and  dressing-rooms  have  been  designed 
with  Mr.  Rogers’  usual  careful  attention 
to  detail.  All  of  them  have  charm,  as 
well  as  comfort,  and  complete  the  im- 
pression of  luxurious  refinement,  con- 
veyed by  the  rest  of  the  house.  The 
owners  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  an 
architect  who  could  give  so  much  inter- 
est and  ingenuity  to  the  details  of  their 
residence,  as  well  as  to  the  salient  parts 
of  its  plan  and  design.  One  of  the 
gravest  defects  of  American  architecture 
is  usually  a neglect  by  the  better  Ameri- 
can designers  of  a scrupulous  attention 
to  those  small  things  which  form  a 
necessary  consummation  of  an  unsucess- 
ful  design,  and  this  defect  is  conspicuous 
by  its  aosence  from  No.  1 East  Seventy- 
fifth  Street.  Much  of  the  success 
which  Mr.  Rogers  has  achieved  has  de- 
pended on  this  fact. 


NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET— ENTRANCE  HALL  AND  STAIRS. 

New  York.  Jas.  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 


NO.  1 E'AST  75TH  STREET— GALLERY. 

New  York.  Jas.  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 
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NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET— MUSIC  ROOM  CEILING. 


NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET— DINING  ROOM. 
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NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET— LIBRARY. 

New  York.  Jas.  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 
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NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET— DINING  ROOM  MANTEL. 

Jas.  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 


New  York. 
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NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET— DINING  ROOM  MANTEL. 

Jas.  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 
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NO.  1 EAST  73TH  STREET— RECEPTION  ROOM  MANTEL. 

Jas.  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 
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New  York. 


NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET— DINING  ROOM  WINDOW. 

Jas.  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 
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Bed  Room. 


NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET— BOUDOIR. 

New  York.  Jas.  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 
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NO.  1 EAST  75TH  STREET— ENTRANCE  ON  75TH  STREET. 

Jas  Gamble  Rogers,  Architect,  of  Hale  & Rogers. 


New  York. 
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TETE  D’EXPRESSION. 


Matisse. 


The  Wild  Men  of  Paris 


I had  scarcely 
entered  the  Sa- 
lon des  Inde- 
pendants when  I 
heard  shrieks  of 
laughter  comdrtjg 
from  an  adjoin- 
ing wing.  I hur- 
ried along  from 
room  to  room  un- 
der the  huge  can- 
vas roof,  crunch- 
ing the  gravel 
underfoot  as  I 
went,  until  I 
came  upon  a 
party  of  w e 1 1- 
dressed  Parisians 
in  a paroxysm 
o f merriment, 
gazing,  through 
weeping  eyes,  at  a picture.  Even  in 
my  haste  I had  noticed  other  specta- 
tors lurching  hysterically  in  and  out  of 
the  galleries ; I had  caught  sight  of  paint- 
ings that  had  made  me  gasp.  But  here 
I stopped  in  amazement.  It  was  a thing 
to  startle  even  Paris.  I realized  for  the 
first  time  that  my  views  on  art  needed  a 
radical  reconstruction.  Suddenly  I had 
entered  a new  world,  a universe  of  ugli- 
ness. And,  ever  since,  I have  been  men- 
tally standing  on  my  head  in  the  endea- 
vor to  get  a new  point  of  view  on  beauty 
so  as  to  understand  and  appreciate  this 
new  movement  in  art. 

“Une  Soiree  dans  le  Desert”  was  a 
fearful  initiation.  It  was  a painting  of 
a nude  female  seated  on  a stretch  of 
sand,  devouring  her  own  knee.  The  gore 
dripped  into  a wineglass.  A palm  tree 
and  two  cacti  furnished  the  environment. 
Two  large  snakes  with  target-shaped 
eyes  assisted  at  the  debauch,  while  two 
small  giraffes  hurried  away  from  the 
scene. 

iWhat  did  it  all  mean?  The  drawing 
was  crude  past  all  belief ; the  color  was 
as  atrocious  as  the  subject.  Had  a new 
era  of  art  begun?  Was  ugliness  to  su- 
persede beauty,  technique  give  way  to 


naivete,  and  vibrant,  discordant  color,  a 
very  patchwork  of  horrid  hues,  take  the 
place  of  subtle,  studied  nuances  of  ton- 
ality? Was  nothing  sacred,  not  even 
beauty  ? 

If  this  example  of  the  new  art  was 
shocking,  there  were  other  paintings  at 
the  Salon  that  were  almost  as  dire.  If 
you  can  imagine  what  a particularly  san- 
guinary little  girl  of  eight,  half-crazed 
with  gin,  would  do  to  a whitewashed 
wall,  if  left  alone  with  a box  of  crayons, 
then  you  will  come  near  to  fancying 
what  most  of  this  work  was  like.  Or 
you  might  take  a red-hot  poker  in  your 
left  hand,  shut  your  eyes  and  etch  a 
landscape  upon  a door.  There  were  no 
limits  to  the  audacity  and  the  ugliness 
of  the  canvasses.  Still-life  sketches  of 
round,  round  apples  and  yellow,  yellow 
oranges,  on  square,  square  tables,  seen 
in  impossible  perspective ; landscapes  of 
squirming  trees,  with  blobs  of  virgin 
color  gone  wrong,  fierce  greens  and  co- 
ruscating yellows,  violent  purples,  sick- 
ening reds  and  shuddering  blues. 

But  the  nudes ! They  looked  like 
flayed  Martians,  like  pathological  charts 
— hideous  old  women,  patched  with  grue- 
some hues,  lopsided,  with  arms  like  the 
arms  of  a Swastika,  sprawling  on  vivid 
backgrounds,  or  frozen  stiffly  upright, 
glaring  through  misshapen  eyes,  with 
noses  or  fingers  missing.  They  defied 
anatomy,  physiology,  almost  geometry  it- 
self! They  could  be  likened  only  to  the 
Lady  of  the  Limerick : 

“There  was  a young  girl  of  Lahore, 
The  same  shape  behind  as  before ; 
And  as  no  one  knew  where 
To  offer  a chair. 

She  had  to  sit  down  on  the  floor !” 

But  it's  no  use  going  on ; you  will,  I 
am  sure,  refuse  to  take  me  seriously. 
You  will  merely  think  I am  trying  to  be 
funny.  Wherefore,  I hired  a man,  a 
brave  one,  too,  to  photograph  a few  of 
these  miracles.  In  line  and  composition 
the  reproductions  will  bear  me  out,  per- 
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haps;  but,  unfortunately  (or  is  it  for- 
tunately?), the  savagery  of  color  escapes 
the  camera.  That  color  is  indescribable. 
You  must  believe  that  such  artists  as 
paint  such  pictures  will  dare  any  discord. 
They  have  robbed  sunsets  and  rainbows, 
chopped  them  up  into  squares  and  cir- 
cles, and  hurled  them,  raw  and  bleeding, 
upon  their  canvases. 

Surely,  one  cannot  view  such  an  exhi- 
bition calmly.  One  must  inevitably  take 
sides  for  or  against  such  work.  The 
revolt  is  too  virulent,  too  frenzied  to  be 
ignored.  Long  ago 
my  father  said : 

“When  you  see  a 
fool,  don’t  laugh 
at  him,  but  try  to 
find  out  why  he 
does  so.  You  may 
learn  something.” 

And  so  I began  to 
investigate  these 
lunatics.  Had 
they  attempted  to 
invent  a new 
form  of  humor? 

Were  they  mere- 
ly practical  jok- 
ers? Or  must  we 
seriously  attempt 
anew  to  solve  the 
old  question: 

"What  is  art?” 

It  was  an  af- 
fording  quest, 
analyzing  such 
madness  as  this. 

I had  studied  the 
gargoyles  of  Ox- 
ford and  Notre  Dame,  I had  mused 
over  the  art  of  the  Niger  and  of  Da- 
homey, I had  gazed  at  Hindu  mon- 
strosities, Aztec  mysteries  and  many 
other  primitive  grotesques;  and  it  had 
come  over  me  that  there  was  a rationale 
of  ugliness  as  there  was  a rationale  of 
beauty ; that,  perhaps,  one  was  but  the 
negative  of  the  other,  an  image  reversed, 
which  might  have  its  own  value  and  eso- 
teric meaning.  Men  had  painted  and 
carved  grim  and  obscene  things  when  the 
world  was  young.  Was  this  revival  a 
sign  of  some  second  childhood  of  the 
race,  or  a true  rebirth  of  art? 

And  so  I sought  to  trace  it  back  to  its 


meaning  and  to  its  authors.  I quested 
for  the  men  who  dared  such  Gargantuan 
jests.  Though  the  school  was  new  to 
me,  it  was  already  an  old  story  in  Paris. 
It  had  been  a nine-days’  wonder.  Vio- 
lent discussions  had  raged  over  it ; it  had 
taken  its  place  as  a revolt  and  held  it, 
despite  the  fulmination  of  critics  and 
the  contempt  of  the  academicians.  The 
school  was  increasing  in  numbers,  in  im- 
portance. By  many  it  was  taken  seri- 
ously. At  first,  the  beginners  had  been 
called  “The  Invertebrates.”  In  the  Sa- 
lon of  1905  they 
were  named 
“T  h e Incoher- 
ents.”  But  by 
1906,  when  they 
grew  more  per- 
fervid,  more  au- 
dacious, more 
crazed  with  theo- 
ries, they  re- 
ceived their  pres- 
ent appellation  of 
“Les  Fauves” — 
the  Wild  Beasts. 
And  so,  and  so, 
a-hunting  I 
would  go! 

Who  were  the 
beginners  of  the 
movement  ? Mo- 
net, Manet  and 
Cezanne,  say 
most,  though 
their  influence  is 
now  barely  trace- 
able. Cezanne,  no 
doubt ; Cezanne, 
the  pathetic  bourgeois  painter,  whose 
greatest  ambition  was  to  wear  the  rib- 
bon of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  to 
have  his  pictures  exhibited  in  the  old 
Salon,  and  who,  because  his  maiden  sis- 
ter disapproved  of  the  use  of  female 
models,  painted  nude  women  from  nude 
men ! Truly,  he  deserved  the  red  rib- 
bon. But  Cezanne,  though  he  experi- 
mented with  pure  color,  was  still  con- 
cerned with  tonalities.  He  was  but  the 
point  of  departure  for  these  mad  explor- 
ers. It  was  Matisse  who  took  the  first 
step  into  the  undiscovered  land  of  the 
ugly. 

Matisse  himself,  serious,  plaintive,  a 
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conscientious  experimenter,  whose  works 
are  but  studies  in  expression,  who  is 
concerned  at  present  with  but  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  theory  of  simplicity,  de- 
nies all  responsibility  for  the  excesses 
of  his  unwelcome  disciples.  Poor,  pa- 
tient Matisse,  breaking  his  way  through 
this  jungle  of  art,  sees  his  followers  go 
whooping  off  in  vagrom  paths  to  right 
and  left.  He  hears  his  own  speculative 
words  distorted,  misinterpreted,  inciting 
innumerable  vagaries.  He  may  say,  per- 
haps: “To  my  mind,  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle is  a symbol  and  manifestation  of 
the  absolute.  If  one  could  get  that  ab- 
solute quality  into  a painting,  it  would  be 
a work  of  art.”  Whereat,  little  madcap 
Picasso,  keen  as  a whip,  spirited  as  a 
devil,  mad  as  a hatter,  runs  to  his  studio 
and  contrives  a huge  nude  woman  com- 
posed entirely  of  triangles,  and  presents 
it  in  triumph.  What  wonder  Matisse 
shakes  his  head  and  does  not  smile ! He 
chats  thoughtfully  of  the  “harmony  of 
volume”  and  “architectural  values,”  and 
wild  Braque  climbs  to  his  attic  and  builds 
an  architectural  monster  which  he  names 
Woman,  with  balanced  masses  and  parts, 
with  openings  and  columnar  legs  and 
cornices.  Matisse  praises  the  direct  ap- 
peal to  instinct  of  the  African  wood 
images,  and  even  sober  Derian,  a co- 
experimenter, loses  his  head,  moulds  a 
neolithic  man  into  a solid  cube,  creates 
a woman  of  spheres,  stretches  a cat  out 
into  a cylinder,  and  paints  it  red  and 
yellow ! 

Maitre  Matisse,  if  I understand  him, 
which,  with  my  imperfect  facility  with 
French,  and  my  slighter  knowledge  of 
art,  I am  afraid  I didn’t,  quite,  stands 
primarily  for  the  solid  existence  of 
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things.  He  paints  weight,  volume,  round- 
ness, color  and  all  the  intrinsic  physical 
attributes  of  the  thing  itself,  and  then 
imbues  the  whole  with  sentiment.  Oh, 
yes,  his  paintings  do  have  life!  One  can  t 
deny  that.  They  are  not  merely  models 
posed  against  a background,  like  thou- 
sands of  canvases  in  the  Salons,  they 
are  human  beings  with  souls.  You  turn 
from  his  pictures,  which  have  so  shock- 
ingly defied  you,  and  you  demand  of 
other  artists  at  least  as  much  vitality  and 
originality — and  you  don’t  find  it!  He 
paints  with  emotion,  and  inspires  you 
with  it.  But,  alas ! when  he  paints  his 
wife  with  a broad  stripe  of  green  down 
her  nose,  though  it  startlingly  suggests 
her,  it  is  his  punishment  to  have  made 
her  appear  so  to  you  always.  He  teaches 
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you  to  see  her  in  a strange  and  terrible 
aspect.  He  has  taught  you  her  body. 
But,  fearful  as  it  is,  it  is  alive — awfully 
alive ! 

Painting  so,  in  a burst  of  emotion,  he 
usually  comes  to  an  end  of  his  enthu- 
siasm before  he  has  attained  beauty. 
You  point  out  the  fact  to  him  that  his 
painted  woman  has  hut  three  fingers. 
“Ah,  that  is  true,”  he  says ; “but  I 
couldn't  put  in  the  other  two  without 
throwing  the  whole  out  of  drawing — it 
would  destroy  the  composition  and  the 
unity  of  my  ideal.  Perhaps,  some  day, 
I may  be  able  to  get  what  I want  of  sen- 
timent, of  emotional  appeal,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  draw  all  five  fingers.  But 
the  subjective  idea  is  what  I am  after 
now;  the  rest  can  wait.” 

Matisse,  however,  should  not  be 
classed  amongst  the  Wild  Beasts  of  this 
Parisian  menagerie.  But  of  him  I learned 
something  of  the  status  of  the  move- 
ment, which  is  a revolt  against  the  sub- 
tleties of  impressionism.  It  is  a revolt 


against  “mere  charm,”  against  acciden- 
tal aspects  of  illumination ; a return  to 
simplicity,  directness,  pure  color  and 
decorative  qualities. 

Matisse,  being  as  mild  a man  as  ever 
tortured  the  human  form  or  debauched 
a palette,  what  of  these  other  Fauves, 
who  had  left  him  out  of  sight  in  the 
runaway  from  beauty?  I picked  out 
seven  of  the  most  ferocious  and  stalked 
them  all  over  Paris.  From  Montmartre 
to  Montparnasse  I chased,  from  the 
stable  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  attic 
on  the  sixth,  through  courts,  down  cor- 
ridors, up  interminable  stairs  worn  to 
a spoon-like  hollowness,  in  and  out  of 
Quartier  and  Faubourg.  And  what  mag- 
nificent chaps  I met!  All  young,  all 
virile,  all  enthusiastic,  all  with  abundant 
personality,  and  all  a little  mad.  But  all 
courteous  and  cordial,  too,  patient  with 
my  slow-witted  attempts  to  make  order 
out  of  intellectual  chaos.  And,  after 
long  dialogues  on  art,  on  ideals  and  new 
orders  of  beauty,  in  each  studio  was  a 
new  impossible  outrage  in  color  to  con- 
fute their  words.  It  was  amazing  in 
contrast.  It  was  as  if  some  fond  mother, 
after  a doting  description  of  her  first- 
born babe,  should  lift  a cloth  and  show 
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you  a diseased,  deformed  child  upon  the 
point  of  death  ! 

And  so,  first,  to  visit  Braque,  the  orig- 
inator of  architectural  nudes  with 
square  feet,  as  square  as  boxes,  with 
right-angled  shoulders.  Braque's  own 
shoulders  were  magnificent.  He  might 
be  a typical  American  athlete,  strong, 
muscular,  handsome,  as  simple  as  a child 
and  as  modest  as  a girl  of  nine.  To  see 
him  blush  when  I asked  permission  to 
photograph  him — and  then  to  turn  to 
the  monster  on  his  easel,  a female  with 
a balloon-shaped  stomach — oh,  it  was 
delicious  to  see  big,  burly  Braque  drop 
his  eyes  and  blush  ! 

It  was  in  a court  off  the  Rue  D’Orsel, 
up  I don’t  know  how  many  flights  of 
stairs.  No  one  could  have  been  kinder 
than  was  Braque  to  the  impertinent,  ig- 
norant foreigner.  He  gave  me  a sketch 
for  his  painting  entitled  “Woman"  in  the 
Salon  des  Independents.  To  portray 
every  physical  aspect  of  such  a subject, 
he  said,  required  three  figures,  much  as 
the  representation  of  a house  requires  a 
plan,  an  elevation  and  a section.  His 
chief  preoccupation  is  the  search  for 
violence  (he  spars,  too,  does  Braque), 
for  a primitive  emotion.  He  looks  at 
Nature  in  order  to  possess  it  emotion- 
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ally.  In  his  sketch  there  is  a "harmony 
of  volume,”  which  is  a step  further  than 
any  mere  flat  decorative  effect.  It  is  a 
spiritual  sentiment.  Now,  gentle  reader, 
look  at  his  drawing ! I had  to  keep  my 
face  straight. 

“I  couldn’t  portray  a woman  in  all  her 
natural  loveliness,”  says  Braque.  "I 
haven't  the  skill.  No  one  has.  I must, 
therefore,  create  a new^  sort  of  beauty, 
the  beauty  that  appears  to  me  in  terms 
of  volume,  of  line,  of  mass,  of  weight, 
and  through  that  beauty  interpret  my 
subjective  impression.  Nature  is  a mere 
pretext  for  a decorative  composition, 
plus  sentiment.  It  suggests  emotion,  and 
I translate  that  emotion  into  art.  I want 
to  expose  the  Absolute,  and  not  merely 
the  factitious  woman." 

Do  you  get  it?  It  takes  a bit  of  try- 
ing. Let’s  repeat  the  dose.  Follow  me, 
with  Braque  leading,  to  visit  Derain, 
whom  all  consider  the  most  intelligent 
and  earnest  of  the  Fauves,  an  experi- 
menter like  Matisse,  seeking  to  find  the 
way  for  the  youngsters  to  travel. 
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Why,  here’s  Derain,  now,  across  the 
street,  with  his  model,  a dead-white  girl 
with  black  hair,  dressed  in  purple  and 
green,  Derain  leaves  her  pouting,  and 
we  walk  through  a strange,  crowded 
bourgeois  neighborhood  with  Derain, 
who  is  a tall,  serious-looking  young  man, 
with  kind  brown  eyes  and  a shrill  blue 
tie.  We  plunge  down  a narrow  lane- 
like passage,  with  casts  amidst  the 
shrubbery,  into  a big  open  studio,  with 
a gallery  at  the  end. 

Look  at  his  biggest  picture,  first,  and 
have  your  breath  taken  away!  He  has 
been  working  two  years  on  it.  I could 
do  it  in  two  days.  So  could  you,  I’m 


sure.  A group  of  squirmy  bathers,  some 
green  and  some  flamingo  pink,  all,  ap- 
parently, modeled  out  of  dough,  per- 
meate a smoky,  vague  background.  In 
front  sprawls  a burly  negro,  eight  feet 
long.  Now  notice  his  African  carvings, 
horrid  little  black  gods  and  horrid  god- 
desses with  conical  breasts,  deformed, 
hideous.  Then,  at  Derain’s  imitations 
of  them  in  wood  and  plaster.  Here’s 
the  cubical  man  himself,  compressed  into 
geometric  proportions,  his  head  between 
his  legs.  Beautiful!  Derain’s  own  cat, 
elongated  into  a cylinder.  Burned  and 
painted  wooden  cabinets,  statues  with 
heads  lolling  on  shoulders,  arms  any- 
where but  where  they  ought  to  be.  A 
wild  place,  fit  for  dreams.  But  no  place 
for  mother. 

Derain,  being  a quiet  man,  doesn’t  care 
to  talk,  but  he  sits  obediently  for  his 
photograph,  holding  the  cylindrical  cat 
in  his  arms,  as  I instruct  him.  He  shows 
us  portfolios  of  experiments  in  pure 
color,  geometrical  arrangements  such  as 
you  did  yourself  in  the  second  grade  of 
the  grammar  school,  tile  patterns,  sau- 
sage rosettes,  and  such. 

But  who  am  I,  to  laugh  at  Derain? 
Have  I not  wondered  at  the  Gobelin 
designs,  at  the  Tibetan  goddess  of  de- 
struction, and  sought  for  occult  mean- 
ings in  the  primitive  figures  of  the 
Mound  Builders?  Let  Derain  talk,  if 
he  will  be  persuaded.  What  has  he 
learned  from  the  negroes  of  the  Niger? 
Why  does  he  so  affect  ugly  women  ? 

“Why,  what,  after  all,  is  a pretty 
woman?”  Derain  answers,  kindly.  “It’s 
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a mere  subjective  impression — what  you 
yourself  think  of  her.  That’s  what  I 
paint,  another  kind  of  beauty  of  my  own. 
There  is  often  more  psychic  appeal  in  a 
so-called  ugly  woman  than  there  is  in  a 
pretty  one;  and,  in  my  ideal,  I recon- 
struct her  to  bring  that  beauty  forth  in 
terms  of  line  or  volume.  A homely 
woman  may  please  by  her  grace,  by  her 
motion  in  dancing,  for  instance.  So  she 
may  please  me  by  her  harmonies  of  vol- 
ume. If  I paint  a girl  in  the  sunlight, 
it’s  the  sunlight  I’m  painting,  not  the 
real  girl ; and  even  for  that  I should 
have  the  sun  itself  on  my  palette.  I 
don’t  care  for  an  accidental  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  a thing  of  ‘mere  charm.’ 
“The  Japanese  see  things  that  way. 
They  don’t  paint  sunlight,  they  don’t  cast 
shadows  that  perplex  one  and  falsify  the 
true  shape  of  things.  The  Egyptian  fig- 
ures have  simplicity,  dignity,  directness, 
unity ; they  express  emotion  almost  as  if 
by  a conventional  formula,  like  wiiting 
itself,  so  direct  it  is.  So  I seek  a logical 
method  of  rendering  my  idea.  These 
Africans  being  primitive,  uncomplex, 
uncultured,  can  express  their  thought  by 
a direct  appeal  to  the  instinct.  Their 
carvings  are  informed  with  emotion.  So 
Nature  gives  me  the  material  with  which 
to  construct  a world  of  my  own,  gov- 


Picasso  in  his  Studio. 

erned  not  by  literal  limitations,  but  by 
instinct  and  sentiment.” 

Fine,  fine — until  one  looks  again  at  his 
paintings  to  get  this  appeal  to  sentiment. 
Then  one  is  thrown  back  upon  one’s  rea- 
son. Where  is  that  subjective  beauty 
that  is  his?  In  the  cubical  man?  In  the 
cylindrical  cat?  In  the  doughy  bathers? 
But,  as  he  is  only  an  experimenter,  the 
failure  of  the  experiment  does  not  prove 
the  falsity  of  the  principle  involved.  So 
much  is  already  clear,  though ; these  men 
are  not  attempting  to  transcribe  the  ef- 
fect Nature  makes  upon  the  eye,  as  do 
the  impressionists.  It  lies  deeper  than 
that. 

And  now  for  Picasso,  of  whom,  here 
and  there,  one  has  heard  so  much.  Pi- 
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casso  will  not  exhibit  his  paintings.  He 
is  too  proud,  too  scornful  of  the  opinions 
of  the  canaille.  But  he  sells  his  work, 
nevertheless.  That’s  the  astonishing 
thing  about  all  of  them.  Who  buys? 
God  knows ! Germans,  I suppose. 

It  is  the  most  picturesque  spot  in 
Paris,  where  the  wide  Rue  de  Ravignan 
drops  down  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
breaks  into  a cascade  of  stairs  and 
spreads  out  into  a small  open  space  with 
trees.  Picasso  comes  rolling  out  of  a 
cafe,  wiping  his  mouth,  clad  in  a blue 
American  sweater,  a cap  on  his  head,  a 
smile  on  his  face. 

Picasso  is  a devil.  I use  the  term  in 
the  most  complimentary  sense,  for  he’s 
young,  fresh,  olive-skinned,  black  eyes 
and  black  hair,  a Spanish  type,  with  an 
exhuberant,  superfluous  ounce  of  blood 
in  him.  1 thought  of  a Yale  sophomore 
who  had  been  out  stealing  signs,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  expulsion.  When,  to  this, 

I add  that  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  crowd 
with  a sense  of  humor,  you  will  surely 
fall  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight,  as  I 
did. 

But  his  studio!  If  you  turn  your  eyes 
away  from  the  incredible  jumble  of  junk 
and  dust — from  the  bottles,  rags,  paints, 
palettes,  sketches,  clothes  and  food,  from 
the  pile  of  ashes  in  front  of  the  stove, 
from  the  chairs  and  tables  and  couches 


littered  with  a pell-mell  of  rubbish  and 
valuables — they  alight  upon  pictures  that 
raise  your  hair.  Picasso  is  colossal  in 
his  audacity.  Picasso  is  the  doubly  dis- 
tilled ultimate.  His  canvases  fairly  reek 
with  the  insolence  of  youth ; they  out- 
rage nature,  tradition,  decency.  They 
are  abominable.  You  ask  him  if  he  uses 
models,  and  he  turns  to  you  a dancing 
eye.  “Where  would  I get  them?”  grins 
Picasso,  as  he  winks  at  his  ultramarine 
ogresses. 

I he  terrible  pictures  loom  through  the 
chaos.  Monstrous,  monolithic  women, 
creatures  like  Alaskan  totem  poles, 
hacked  out  of  solid,  brutal  colors,  fright- 
ful, appalling!  How  little  Picasso,  with 
his  sense  of  humor,  with  his  youth  and 
deviltry,  seems  to  glory  in  his  crimes ! 
How  he  lights  up  like  a torch  when  he 
speaks  of  his  work ! 

I doubt  if  Picasso  ever  finishes  his 
paintings.  The  nightmares  are  too  bar- 
barous to  last;  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
fanities would  be  impossible.  So  we 
gaze  at  his  pyramidal  women,  his  sub- 
African  caricatures,  figures  with  eyes 
askew,  with  contorted  legs,  and — things 
unmentionably  worse,  and  patch  together 
whatever  idea  we  may.  . . . 

Then  Picasso,  too,  talks  of  values  and 
volumes,  of  the  subjective  and  of  the 
sentiment  of  emotion  and  instinct.  El 
pat-a-tie  et-pat-a-ta , as  the  French  say. 
But  he’s  too  fascinating  as  a man  to 
make  one  want  to  take  him  only  as  an 
artist.  Is  he  mad,  or  the  rarest  of  bla - 
guers?  Let  others  consider  his  murder- 
ous canvases  in  earnest — I want  only  to 
see  Picasso  grin!  Where  has  he  found 
his  ogrillions?  Not  even  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  . . . Picasso  gets  drunk 
on  vermillion  and  cadmium.  Absinthe 
can  t tear  hard  enough  to  rouse  such 
phantasmagoria!  Only  the  very  joy  of 
life  could  revel  in  such  brutalities. 

But,  if  Picasso  is,  in  life  and  art,  a 
devil,  he  at  least  has  brains,  and  could 
at  one  time  draw.  Not  so,  I fear,  poor 
Czobel,  a young  Hungarian,  almost  a 
Hun,  that  is.  what’s  not  Vandal  in  him. 
He  hasn’t  yet  succeeded  in  getting  him- 
self talked  about,  but  he  did  his  worst 
to  achieve  infamy  at  the  Salon  des  In- 
dependants this  year.  He  even  sacrificed 
himself  in  the  attempt,  painting  his  own 
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portrait  for  the  enemy  to  howl  at.  And 
Czobel  isn’t  bad-looking,  either.  He  has 
Picasso’s  verve  and  courage  tamed  into 
a sort  of  harmless  idiocy.  As  I waited 
for  him,  at  the  very  end  of  the  Cite  Fal- 
guiere,  on  the  bridge  that  connects  a 
row  of  studios  built  like  primeval  lake 
dwellings  above  the  level  of  the  gutter, 
he  appeared,  bearing  a bunch  of  hya- 
cinths.  What  a country,  where  such  in- 
carnate fiends  on  canvas  appear,  flower- 
bedecked,  to  welcome  intrusions ! I ex- 
pected at  least  a vivisectionist,  feeding  on 
fried  babies. 

Czobel’s  studio  was  just  behind  Picas- 
so’s in  the  race  for  disorder.  But,  then, 
Czobel  has  to  work  and  cook  and  sleep 
and  hang  his  clothes  and  entertain  his 
friends  in  his  one  room.  Let’s  scrape 
the  yellow  ochre  ofif  a chair,  wipe  it  with 
his  shirt,  and  sit  down,  while  Czo- 
bel nervously  folds  and  refolds  the  black 
silk  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  smil- 
ingly explaining  that  he  cannot  possibly 
explain.  He  is  painfully  inarticulate ; he 
struggles  like  a dumb  beast  to  express 
himself,  then  boils  over  into  German. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a revolting- 
picture  of  a woman.  Did  I say  woman? 
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Let  us,  in  decency,  call  it  a female. 
Czobel,  no  doubt,  like  Braque,  would 
prefer  to  call  it  Woman.  She  is  naked 
and  unashamed,  if  one  can  judge  by  her 
two  large  eyes.  Others  of  her  ilk  lie 
about.  As  a rule,  they  are  aged  89. 
They  have  very  purple  complexions,  en- 
livened with  mustard  colored  spots  and 
yolk-yellow  throats ; they  have  orange 
and  blue  arms.  Sometimes,  not  often, 
they  wear  bright  green  skirts. 

Czobel  himself  has  a green  throat,  but 
it’s  only  the  reflection  of  his  green  can- 
vas coat.  Back  to  the  plough,  poor  little 
Czobel,  say  I in  English,  and  Czobel 
sweetly  smiles. 

But  there  was  one  picture  I really 
wanted  to  buy.  It  satisfied  some  shame- 
ful, unnamed  desire  in  my  breast.  It 
was  called  Le  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  and 
is  supposed  (by  Czobel)  to  represent 
that  lively  ball  on  a gala  night.  I had 
been  there  myself,  but  I saw  no  Aztec 
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children  waltzing;  I saw  no  ladies  with 
eyes  like  gashes  cut  with  a carving  knife. 
All  the  figures  were  outlined  with  a thick 
line  of  color.  His  men  were  apparently 
all  brothers — to  the  ape.  But  let  us  not 
take  poor  Czobel  too  seriously.  Not  even 
Les  Fauves  do  that. 

But  Friesz  is  a man  we  must  take 
seriously,  for  Friesz  is  a serious  person, 
and,  if  he  would,  could  paint.  He  is  a 
tall,  straight  blonde,  looking  like  a mu- 
sician, with  clear-cut  features,  waving 


and  out  of  it  another  room  with  many 
beautiful  things.  Amongst  them,  ' of 
course,,  are  African-carved  gods  and 
devils  of  sorts.  Since  Matisse  pointed 
out  their  “volumes”  all  the  Fauves  have 
been  ransacking  the  curio  shops  for  ne- 
gro art.  But  Friesz  has  a quaint  taste 
of  his  own,  for,  hung  across  the  window 
panes,  like  transparencies,  are  funny 
old  magic-lantern  slides,  “hand-painted,” 
made  in  Germany.  They  might  be  ex- 
amples of  Matisse’s  later  manner.  Friesz 


“TRAVAIL  A L’AUTOMNE,”  BY  FRIESZ. 


hair  and  an  air  of  gentlemanly  prosper- 
ity. He  is  dressed  sprucely,  except  for 
his  rubber  overshoes,  evidences  of  the 
chill,  watery  Parisian  spring.  Very  gen- 
tle, almost  winsome,  die  has  huge  port- 
folios of  reproductions  of  Cezanne’s  pic- 
tures, he  has  many  of  his  own  drawings, 
neatly  mounted.  He  has  the  work  of 
other  painters  framed  upon  his  walls.  It 
is  evident  that  he  is  well-to-do. 

His  studio  is  long  and  wide  and  high, 
with  ecclesiastical-looking  Gothic  doors, 


is  not  only  exquisitely  courteous,  he  has 
a mind.  He  speaks  well.  Listen.  We 
must  not  call  it  any  longer  a school  of 
Wild  Beasts. 

“It  is  a Neo-Classic  movement,  tend- 
ing towards  the  architectural  style  of 
Egyptian  art,  or  paralleling  it,  rather,  in 
development.  The  modern  French  im- 
pressionism is  decadent.  In  its  reaction 
against  the  frigidity  and  insipid  arrange- 
ments of  the  Renaissance,  it  has  gone 
itself  to  an  extreme  as  bad,  and  contents. 


THE  WILD  MEN  OF  PARIS. 


itself  with  fugitive  impressions  and  pre- 
mature expressions.  This  newer  move- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  return  to  simplic- 
ity, but  not  necessarily  a return  to  any 
primitive  art.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  art.  There  is  a growing  feeling  for 
decorative  values.  It  seeks  to  express 
this  with  a certain  ‘style’  of  line  and  vol- 
ume, with  pure  color,  rather  than  by 
tones  subtly  graded ; by  contrasts,  rather 
than  by  modulations ; by  simple  lines  and 
shapes,  rather  than  by  complex  forms.” 

We’re  getting  nearer,  now,  though  still 
the  theory  is  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  practice.  Friesz  is  the  nearest  to 
Cezanne ; he’s  not  yet  quite  clear  of 
tonality.  He  has  only  just  begun  to  go 
wrong.  But  let’s  drop  in  on  Herbin, 
who  paints  still  life  and  cafes.  He’s 
near  at  hand. 

Barely  around  the  corner,  it’s  true, 


Othon  Friesz. 

but  what  a contrast  to  Friesz’s  elegance 
and  aristocratic  surroundings ! Herbin 
lives  in  a garret  higher  than  Braque’s, 
smaller  than  Czobel’s,  but  as  sweet  and 
neat  and  clean  as  an  old  maid’s  bedroom. 
It  is,  in  fact,  bedroom  as  well  as  studio. 
A rose-colored  hanging  conceals  his 
couch.  There’s  but  one  small  window, 
a skylight  in  the  roof,  but  the  place  is 
pleasant  with  pots  of  flowers.  A shelf 
is  filled  with  bright-colored  vases.  A 
Chinese  slipper  holds  a bunch  of  fresh 
green  leaves.  But  the  mark  of  the  Wild 
Beast  is  over  all  the  room,  for  Herbin’s 
own  pictures  are  hung  there,  and  the 
wall  is  gaudy  with  palette  scrapings.  I 
back  into  them  and  have  a green  smooch 
forever  afterwards  to  remember  Her- 
bin by. 

Herbin  is  almost  sad.  Not  that,  quite, 
though ; not  even  quite  melancholy, 


Herbin. 

though  he  is  poor  and  a hermit.  He  has 
no  friends,  and  wants  none,  this  small- 
featured,  bright-eyed  poet-person,  with 
longish  hair  and  sparse  beard,  immacu- 
lately clean  in  his  dress,  scrupulously 


“Portrait  de  Femme”  by  Herbin. 
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“Nature  Morte  ” by  Herbin. 


polite  in  his  hospitality.  It  seems  un- 
fair to  describe  him,  for  his  aloofness 
was  noble,  yet  I must  draw  my  picture 
of  life,  as  he  draws  his.  He  sees  no- 
body, never  goes  to  the  cafes,  is  inter- 
ested in  nothing  but  himself  and  his 
work,  and  a good  book  or  two.  There 
was  a completeness  about  his  attitude 
that  forbade  pathos. 

Nor  can  Herbin  say  much  of  the 
“movement,”  if  it  is  a movement.  To 
his  mind,  it  is  individualism,  and  every 
man  works  but  for  himself.  He  paints 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  at  any  rate,  and 
the  world  may  go  hang.  He  paints  the 
roundness  and  heaviness  and  curliness 
and  plastic  qualities  of  still  life;  he 
paints  the  thing-in-itself.  He  does  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  drawing  every  twig 
on  a tree,  nor  yet  to  present  the  mere 
appeal  to  the  eye.  Therefore,  draw  a 
curved  line  connecting  all  the  points  on 
the  top  of  a tree,  and  you  have  a simple 
expression  of  Nature  as  it  appeals  to 
him. 

“I  don’t  distort  Nature,”  he  says;  “I 
sacrifice  it  to  a higher  form  of  beauty 
and  of  decorative  unity.”  And  so  we 
leave  Herbin,  who  should  be  in  the  green 
fields,  and  not  cramped  under  his  scant 
skylight,  and  go  away  not  quite  knowing 
whether  to  envy  or  pity  him. 


So,  finally,  to  Metzinger’s  abode.  Now, 
Metzinger  himself,  like  Friesz,  has  gone 
through  the  impressionistic  stage ; so  he 
should  know  about  this  new  idea.  It  is 
not  as  if  he  never  were  tame.  He  once 
painted  that  “mere  charm,”  of  which,  it 
would  seem,  we  are  all  overfed.  Met- 
zinger once  did  gorgeous  mosaics  of  pure 
pigment,  each  little  square  of  color  not 
quite  touching  the  next,  so  that  an  effect 
of  vibrant  light  should  result.  He 
painted  exquisite  compositions  of  cloud 
and  cliff  and  sea ; he  painted  women 
and  made  them  fair,  even  as  the 
women  upon  the  boulevards  are  fair.  But 
now,  translated  into  the  idiom  of  sub- 
jective beauty,  into  this  strange  Neo- 
Classic  language,  those  same  women,  re- 
drawn, appear  in  stiff,  crude,  nervous 
lines  in  patches  of  fierce  color.  Surely, 
Metzinger  should  know  what  such  things 
mean.  Picasso  never  painted  a pretty 
woman,  though  we  have  noticed  that  he 
likes  to  associate  with  them.  Czobel  sees 
them  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and 
roars  out  tones  of  mauve  and  cinnabar. 


“Bagneuse  ” by  Metzinger. 
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Derain  sees  them  as  cones  and  prisms, 
and  Braque  as  if  they  had  been  sawn  out 
of  blocks  of  wood  by  carpenters’  appren- 
tices. But  Metzinger  is  more  tender 
towards  the  sex.  He  arranges  them  as 
flowers  are  arranged  on  tapestry  and  wall 
paper ; he  simplifies  them  to  mere  pat- 
terns, and  he  carries  them  gently  past  the 
frontier  of  Poster  Land  to  the  World  of 
the  Ugly  so  tenderly  that  they  are  not 
much  damaged — only  more  faint,  more 
vegetable,  more  anaemic. 

What’s  Metzinger?  A scrupulously 
polite,  well-dressed  gentleman  as  ever 
was,  in  a scrupulously  neat  chamber, 
with  a scrupulously  well-ordered  mind. 
He  is  as  complete  as  a wax  figure,  with 
long  brown  eyelashes  and  a clean-cut 
face.  He  affects  no  idiosyncracies  of 
manners  or  dress.  One  cannot  question 
his  earnestness  and  seriousness  or  sin- 
cerity. He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  articu- 


‘La Gargotte,”  by  Chabaud. 


Chabaud  and  “La  Place  aux  Affiches.” 

late  of  them  all.  Let  us  not  call  him 
prim. 

‘‘Instead  of  copying  Nature,”  he  says, 
“we  create  a milieu  of  our  own,  where- 
in our  sentiment  can  work  itself  out 
through  a juxtaposition  of  colors.  It  is 
hard  to  explain  it,  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  illustrated  by  analogy  with  literature 
and  music.  Your  own  Edgar  Poe  (he 
pronounced  it  ‘Ed  Carpoe’)  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  Nature  realistically. 
Some  phase  of  life  suggested  an  emo- 
tion, as  that  of  horror  in  ‘The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Ushur.’  That  subjective 
idea  he  translated  into  art.  He  made  a 
composition  of  it.” 
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‘‘So,  music  does  not  attempt  to  imitate 
Nature's  sounds,  but  it  does  interpret 
and  embody  emotions  awakened  by  Na- 
ture through  a convention  of  its  own, 
in  a way  to  be  aesthetically  pleasing.  In 
some  such  way,  we,  taking  our  hint  from 
Nature,  construct  decoratively  pleasing- 
harmonies  and  symphonies  of  color  ex- 
pression of  our  sentiment.” 

I think  that  there  I got  nearest  to  it. 
Let’s  regard  their  art  as  we  regard  De- 
busy’s music,  and  Les  Fauves  are  not  so 
mad,  after  all ; they  are  only  inexperi- 
enced with  their  method.  I had  proved, 
at  least,  that  they  were  not  charlatans. 
They  are  in  earnest  and  do  stand  for  a 
serious  revolt.  Now,  a revolt  not  only 
starts  an  action,  but  a reaction,  and  these 
Wild  Beasts  may  yet  influence  the  more 
conventional  schools.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  there  is,  moreover,  something  so 
virile,  so  ecstatic  about  their  work  that 
it  justifies  Nietzsche’s  definition  of  an 
ascendant  or  renascent  art.  For  it  is 
the  product  of  an  overplus  of  life  and 
energy,  not  of  the  degeneracy  of  stag- 
nant emotions.  It  is  an  attempt  at  ex- 
pression, rather  than  satisfaction ; it  is 
alive  and  kicking,  not  a dead  thing, 


frozen  into  a convention.  And,  as  such, 
it  challenges  the  academicians  to  show  a 
similar  fervor,  an  equal  vitality.  It  sets 
one  thinking;  and  anything  that  does 
that  surely  has  its  place  in  civilization. 

Men  must  experiment  in  art  and  in 
life.  Some  may  wander  east  or  west- 
ward from  the  beaten  track,  some  reac- 
tionaries may  even  go  back  southward 
along  the  trail  of  the  past.  But  a few 
push  north,  ahead  of  the  rest,  blazing 
out  the  way  of  progress  for  the  race. 
Perhaps  these  Wild  Beasts  are  really  the 
precursors  of  a Renaissance,  beating 
down  a way  for  us  through  the  wilder- 
ness. 

But  there’s  the  contrast  between  their 
talk  and  their  work ! It  doesn’t  quite 
convince  me  yet.  But,  then,  I’m  not  a 
painter,  and  perhaps  none  but  a painter 
can  understand.  There’s  my  clue!  And 
so,  as  a last  resort,  as  the  best  way,  too, 
I’ve  bought  a color  box  and  brushes.  I 
am  going  to  try  it  out  practically  on  can- 
vas, That’s  the  only  test.  I’m  going  to 
be  a Wild  Beast  myself!  For,  mind 
you.  they  do  sell  their  paintings,  and  I 
may  sell  mine.  Who  knows ! 

Gelett  Burgess. 


Andre  Derain. 
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Ornament  with  a Foliage  Basis— Miscellaneous  Foliage  of  the  Classic- 

Renaissance  School 


There  is  little  foliage  ornament  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  Grecian  archi- 
tecture (or  with  that  of  any  of  the  pre- 
vious great  architectural  epochs  which 
cannot  be  classified  under  the  two  heads 
already  dealt  with).  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  case  was  very  dififerent ; the 
foliage  became  more  natural  and  more 
varied  in  its  origin.  The  Roman  spirit 
seems  to  have  permeated  it,  as  distinct 
from  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  spirit 
was  one  of  freedom.  Just,  therefore,  as 
the  conventionalized  work  of  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  and  Renaissance  periods, 
whether  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  or 
England,  had  its  origin  in  the  earlier 
Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Grecian,  so  the 
naturalesque  work  of  these  same  coun- 
tries was  founded  upon  the  native  Ro- 
man, which  appears  to  have  evolved  as 
a distinct  and  independent  style  of  carv- 
ing about  the  second  century  A.  D.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  work  is  wholly  nat- 
uralesque, but  it  is  based  upon  other 
than  traditional  forms,  and,  where  con- 
ventionalization is  attempted,  it  is  the 
conventionalization  of  foliage  which  is 
indigenous  to  the  country  where  the 
work  was  executed,  or  traditionally 
only  so  far  as  it  goes  back  to  Italy  and 
Rome. 

In  Roman  work  itself  there  appear  to 
be  three  types  of  this  foliage,  all  of 
which  were  revived  at  subsequent  dates 
and  in  other  countries  in  one  form  or 
another.  Treating  them  not  chronolog- 
ically, but  according  to  classification, 
which  may  perhaps  be  novel,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  seems  applicable,  the 
first  type — the  purely  natural — is  illus- 
trated on  the  lower  portion  of  a Roman 
column  which  now  stands  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  The  base  is 
formed  of  acanthus  and  plain  leaves  al- 
ternately, but  immediately  above  them 
there  rises  a branch  of  ivy,  with  leaves 
and  berries  springing  perfectly  natural- 
ly therefrom,  and  twining  round  the 
columns. 


Higher  up,  above  a fluted  section  and 
a narrow  band  of  reversed  anthemion, 
the  ivy  leaf  is  found  again,  arranged  this 
time  somewhat  conventionally,  with  a 
small  bunch  of  berries  where  each  leaf 
springs  from  between  two  others.  Above 
again  is  a smaller  band  of  leaves,  but 
without  the  berries.  These  two  upper 
bands  represent  a 
type  of  flat  conven- 
tionalized treatment 
of  a highly  decora- 
tive character,  which 
has  survived  to  the 
present  day,  and  is 
perhaps  m ore  fre- 
quently found  now 
than  it  has  been  at 
any  other  period.  It 
is  illustrated  again  in 
Fig.  57,  which  shows 
two  large  ram's-head 
pseudo-ionic  capitals 
now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  In 
each  case  the  echinus 
of  the  capital,  instead 
of  being  enriched 
with  the  egg  and 
tongue,  as  is  usual, 
has  preserved  i t s 
rounded  contour,  and 
has,  carved  upon  this, 
a series  of  perfectly 
natural  oak  leaves 
and  acorns,  only 
made  decorative  by 
arranging  them  so 
that  each  acorn  ap- 
pears to  spring  from 
beneath  a pair  of 
leaves,  in  the  same 
way  as  ladies  often 
arrange  leaves  and 
flowers  or  berries  on  Christmas  decora- 
tions by  sewing  them  to  a background. 
The  carving  is  coarse  and  indicative  of 
a late  period  of  Roman  work. 
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FIG.  57.  ROMAN  NATURALESQUE  CAPITALS. 

British  Museum. 


The  third  great  division  of  the  Roman 
miscellaneous  foliage  is  that  of  the 
wreath  or  swag,  of  which  a small  exam- 
ple is  shown  in  Fig.  58,  as  it  occurs  upon 
the  side  of  the  urn  from  Syrenaica, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Greco-Roman 


basement  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
this  instance  the  wreaths  are  supported 
by  youthful  figures  and  calves’  heads,  but 
no  rule  in  this  respect  can  be  laid 
down. 

The  great  point  to  note  is  that  the 


British  Museum. 


FIG.  58.  ROMAN  URN— SYRENAICA. 
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wreaths  themselves  are  always  in  high 
relief  and  consist  of  natural  foliage  and 
fruits.  The  fig  and  the  olive  play  an 
important  part ; the  appearance  is  actu- 
ally that  of  a rope  of  fruit  and  foliage 
suspended  from  each  end.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  conventionalize  whatever, 
and  frequently  ribbons  are  found  at  the 
supports,  showing  pretty  conclusively 
that  these  leaves  are  the  representations 
in  stone  of  a common  form  of  decora- 
tion with  fruit  itself. 

The  scroll  is  also  sometimes  found  in 
Roman  work,  but  it  is  perhaps  more 
prominent  as  based  on  the  acanthus  than 
as  belonging  to  the  school  of  miscellane- 
ous foliage.  It  does  appear,  however, 
in  this  connection  in  Byzantine  work, 
and  so  does  a system  of  foliage  orna- 
ment springing  from  a center  line.  There 
are  important  types  which  will  be  found 
to  be  used  to  a large  extent  in  the  Ren- 
aissance period,  but  for  the  moment  at- 
tention may  be  concentrated  upon  them 
as  they  appear  on  one  of  the  Byzantine 
shafts  standing  in  the  great  piazza  of 
St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  (Fig.  59).  The 
scroll  upon  the  shaft  itself  may  be  de- 
scribed as  double,  the  two  side  scrolls 
being  symmetrical  about  a central  panel, 
whose  arrangement  is  axial.  The  leaves 
here  are  those  of  the  vine,  while  grapes 
are  the  fruit.  In  the  capitals,  however, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  what  the 
leaves  are  intended  for,  but  the  arrange- 
ment is  again  symmetrical.  Of  course, 
the  carving  is  of  the  Byzantine  charac- 
ter, the  background  being  incised.  This 
compels  a certain  amount  of  conven- 
tional treatment,  as  it  is  only  by  true 
carving  that  natural  leaf,  flower  and 
fruit  forms  can  be  shown  with  their 
proper  modeling. 

Each  of  the  types  of  ornament  thus 
established  in  Roman  times  was  resus- 
citated during  the  Renaissance  period 
and  used  in  many  countries  and  at  dif- 
ferent times.  As  a general  rule,  it  may 
be  conceded  that  each  was  indicative  of 
some  particular  period  or  of  some  indi- 
vidual artist’s  work,  the  latter  being  in 
all  probability  of  more  influence  than 
the  former.  It  is  well  to  take  each  type 
in  the  order  in  which  it  has  been  dealt 
with  just  now. 

Purely  natural  carving,  illustrative  of 


leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit,  is  not  found 
to  a very  large  extent  in  Italy,  but  occa- 
sionally an  example  can  be  pointed  to, 
it  being  in  every  case  possessed  of  ex- 
treme beauty.  The  example  taken  for 
illustration  (Fig.  60)  occurs  on  a door 
in  the  Via  S.  Stefano,  Bologna.  The 
door  itself  is  enriched  with  panels,  the 
ornamentation  of  which  is  in  beaten 


bronze  representing  natural  vine  leaves 
and  tendrils  and 
bunches  of  small 
grapes  in  flowing- 
patterns  which  de- 
part but  little  from 
the  method  of 
growth  of  the  nat- 
ural vine.  The 
marble  jamb  is 
also  enriched  with 
natural  foliage,  the 
border  panel  in 
this  instance  rep- 
resenting the  lily. 

The  work  is  alto- 
gether of  the  ut- 
most delicacy, 
though  the  design 
is  controlled  by  the 
material  used,  the 
bronze  admitting 
of  much  finer 
treatment  than  the 
marble. 

When  natural 
treatment,  such  as 
this,  was  attempt- 
ed in  France  or 
Belgium,  it  often 
lacked  even  the 
formality  of  being 
enclosed  in  a panel, 
as  in  the  Italian 
example  just  cited, 
except  in  small  in- 
stances, such  as  Fig-  59. 
the  panels  of  the 
choir  stalls  of  St. 

Gertrude,  Louvain  (Fig.  61),  which 
are  transitional  from  Gothic  to  Renais- 
sance in  their  general  design.  Here 
the  enrichment  is  indicative  of  the 
oak  leaf  rather  than  any  other,  though 
the  scroll  springs  from  something  which 
may  perhaps  be  traced  back  to  the  acan- 
thus, and  terminates  in  a volute  which 


Byzantine  Pier 
outside  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice. 
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is  devoid  of  foliage  entirely.  The  panels 
are  all  different,  however,  oak  and  vine 
leaves  being  employed  more  than  any 
other. 

Some  extremely  fine  confessional 
boxes,  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world, 
which  line  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  St. 
Loup,  Namur,  are  illustrative  of  natural 
foliage  unenclosed  by  a frame.  They 
are  carved  in  the  freest  possible  way. 
In  the  one  which  is  illustrated  (Fig.  62), 
the  foliage  is  shown  twining  round  the 


work  on  a flat  surface  than  of  what  it 
really  is — true  wood  carving,  not  applied 
at  all,  but  with  the  general  surface 
worked  down  below  its  level.  Some  peo- 
ple contend,  and  with  considerable  show 
of  reason,  that  the  absolutely  natural 
representation  of  natural  objects  is  bad 
artistically.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that,  while  it  is  exceedingly 
beautiful  as  used  at  St.  Omer,  it  is  hard- 
ly adapted  for  the  material  there  em- 
ployed. In  some  architectural  styles,  the 


FIG.  60.  DETAILS  OF  A DOORWAY— VIA  S.  STEFANO. 


Bologna. 

twisted  column,  and  consists  of  all  sorts 
of  natural  leaves  and  flowers  in  compar- 
atively low  relief.  The  date  of  this  work 
is  about  1640;  thus  it  is  considerably 
later  than  that  at  Louvain,  just  referred 
to. 

Of  about  the  same  date,  in  all  proba- 
bility, are  the  choir  stalls  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Omer,  near  Calais  (Fig.  63). 
Here  the  foliage  is  in  even  lower  relief 
than  at  Namur,  and  is  spread  as  a light 
pattern  over  the  paneling,  having  much 
more  the  appearance  of  applied  plaster 


tendency  to  perfectly  natural  representa- 
tion is  considered  to  indicate  a period  of 
deterioration,  however  rich  or  however 
delicate  the  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  at  Namur  we  have  true  oak  carv- 
ing, the  twisted  columns  themselves  look 
weak,  and  are  unsatisfying;  while  at 
St.  Omer,  though  the  carving  looks  as  if 
it  were  applied  or  as  if  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  executed  in  beaten  metal,  the 
structure  lines  are  preserved  and  there 
is  plenty  of  rest  for  the  eye,  giving  an 
artistic  sense  of  fitness  to  the  whole. 
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FIG.  61.  OAK  PANEL,  CHOIR  STALLS,  ST.  GERTRUDE. 

Louvain. 


I he  wreath  or  swag  became  a much 
more  prominent  enrichment  during  the 
Renaissance  period  than  the  purely  nat- 
ural foliage.  It  has  been  used  largely, 
particularly  on  great  buildings  and  gen- 
erally in  very  high  relief,  and  examples 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries 
during  their  strongest  Renaissance  pe- 
riod. Fig.  64  illustrates  an  example 
from  a church  in  Rome,  where  it  occurs 
in  a frieze  round  the  building,  just  be- 
neath the  lower  entablature  and  on  a level 
with  the  capitals  of  the  lower  order.  The 
swags  are  supported  from  knots  of  rib- 
bon, and  have  terminal  drops  which  con- 
sist of  fruit,  just  as  do  the  wreaths  or 
swags  themselves,  the  segmental  space 
above  the  latter  being  filled  in  with 
Cupids’  heads.  The  carving  is  entirely 
of  a bold  type,  but  yet  not  over-empha- 
sized, having,  as  is  usual  in  Italy,  a per- 
fect sense  of  relationship  of  part  to 
whole,  and  not  claiming  too  much  atten- 
tion for  itself.  This  class  of  carving 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed  to 
so  great  an  extent  in  France  as  it  was 
in  England,  but  it  was  adopted  there  to 
a considerable  degree,  particularly  in  the 
work  of  Wren  and  his  successors.  The 
idea  of  the  wreath  had,  however,  reached 


England  long  previously.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  Elizabethan  work,  particularly 
cn  such  tombs  as  that  illustrated  in  Fig. 
65,  which  at  one  time  stood  in  the  Rolls’ 
Chapel  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  but 
disappeared  when  that  chapel  was  de- 
stroyed some  ten  years  ago.  There  is  a 
wreath  over  each  of  the  arched  openings, 
suspended  from  the  center  by  a head, 
and  itself  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
fruit,  amongst  which  grapes  are  prom- 
inent ; but  the  wreath  is  not  continuous, 
as  in  the  greater  examples,  the  fruit  be- 


Fig.  62.  A Confessional  Box,  St.  Loup. 
Namur. 
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Fig.  63.  Choir  Stalls— St.  Omer  Cathedral. 

(Near  Calais.) 

ing  broken  up  into  bunches.  This  method 
of  treatment  is  somewhat  uncommon  in 
the  actual  swags,  but  it  is  often  to  be 
found,  in  English  work,  in  the  drops 
from  their  points  of  suspension,  and 
similar  treatment  was  occasionally 
adopted  in  France,  an  example  being 
shown  in  the  woodwork  of  the  exter- 
nal door  of  St.  Maclou  at  Rouen  (Fig. 
66).  The  grape  again  appears,  as  well 
as  apples  and  other  fruits  of  the  dis- 
trict; in  fact,  its  occurrence  is  so  uni- 
versal, even  in  England,  as  to  show  that 
it  must  have  been  very  much  cultivated, 
as  it  still  is,  over  a great  part  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  noticed  in  respect,  of  this  illus- 
tration, that  the  white  line  represents 


an  ivory  two-foot  rule,  which  was  placed 
against  the  door,  to  indicate  its  size, 
when  the  photograph  was  taken.  The 
bunches  of  foliage  here  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, each  bunch  being  tied  round  at  the 
stalks,  and  all  having  the  appearance  of 
attachment  to  a central  stem  or  rope. 
This  work  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  contempo- 
raneous with  that  by  Wren’s  great  car- 
ver, Grinling  Gibbons,  from  whose 
studio  an  enormous  amount  of  work  was 
turned  out,  both  in  stone  and  wood.  It 
is  not  all  of  the  same  type,  for  although 
the  master  exercised  a general  control, 
it  is  obvious  that  many  hands  were  em- 
ployed and  that  each  gave  his  own  indi- 
viduality to  that  which  he  carried  out. 
Thus  while  there  is  a great  deal  of 
powerful  stone-carved  foliage,  mainly 
wreaths,  on  the  exteriors  of  the  London 
churches,  and  particularly  upon  St. 


Fig.  64.  Entrance  to  a Circular  Church  in 
Rome. 
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Fig.  65.  Elizabethan  Tomb,  formerly  in 
the  Rolls’  Chapel. 

London. 

Paul’s  Cathedral,  there  is  an  equally 
large  amount  of  comparatively  delicate 
wood  carving  in  the  interiors.  In  much 
of  it  the  foliage  is  in  the  form  of  heavy 
swags,  but  occasionally  it  is  natural- 
esque,  though  the  swag  or  wreath  sug- 
gestion generally  underlies  the  design. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  carving  upon 
the  pulpit  which  now  stands  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury  (Fig. 
67),  which  is,  as  it  were,  a combination 
of  the  purely  natural  treatment  with  the 
wreath.  The  carving  is  slight  in  char- 
acter, and  the  central  portion  stands 
right  away  from  the  background.  As 
will  be  seen,  there  is  a suspended  wreath 
with  its  drops,  as  usual,  but  the  flowers 
are  lightly  strung  together  and  are  of  all 
descriptions,  the  rose  and  lily  being 
clearly  indicated,  while  the  grape  occurs 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  drop. 

The  scroll  has  always  been  largely  em- 
ployed in  Renaissance  foliage  ornament. 
It  is  admirably  adaptable  to  either  light 
or  heavy  treatment,  but  has  been  mostly 
introduced  in  a comparatively  light  form. 
An  example  of  its  use  in  early  Italian 
work  is  shown  in  the  frieze  of  the  Flor- 
entine wall  fountain  (Fig.  68).  The 
main  stem  in  this  instance  is  little  more 


than  a finely  drawn  line,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  being  in  relief  and  the  scroll  ter- 
minals being,  in  all  cases,  flowers.  Al- 
most identically,  the  same  treatment  was 
copied  in  the  French  work  of  the  Fran- 
qois  I.  period,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  well- 
known  fireplace  from  the  Chateau  de 
Blois,  illustrated  in  Fig.  69.  While  the 
scroll  is  somewhat  more  richly  covered 
with  leaves  and  the  main  stem  scarcely 
so  fine  as  in  the  early  Florentine  work, 
it  still  remains  the  most  delicate  piece 
of  enrichment  on  this  fireplace,  which  is 
perhaps  somewhat  over-elaborated  above 
the  frieze.  Unfortunately,  the  photo- 
graph cannot  represent  the  glowing 
color  and  gilt  with  which  it  is  enriched, 
and  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  people,  it  is  largely 
spoilt,  being  rendered  thereby  unneces- 
sarily gaudy. 


Fig.  67.  Oak  Carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons  on 
front  of  pulpit— St.  Margaret’s. 
Lothbury. 
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Fig.  69.  Fireplace — Chateau  de  Blois. 

of  England),  from  the  Morning  Chapel. 
The  foliage  is  unrecognizable,  and  it  is 
little  more  than  a poor  attempt  to  har- 
monize modern  carving  with  the  rich 
work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  of  which 
there  is  so  much  in  this  church.  It  is 
flat  in  treatment  and  not  particularly 
well  composed,  the  leaves  being  over- 
heavy in  comparison  with  the  flowers. 

Another  description  of  free  scroll 
treatment  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  72,  as 
enriching  the  irregular  space  at  the  side 
of  the  circular  panel  in  a monument  in 
the  cloisters  of  S.  Gregoris  Magno, 
Rome.  This  sort  of  thing  was  quite 
common  in  Italy,  and  was  copied  in  the 
earlier  Renaissance  work  of  France  and 
Belgium,  but  has  not  often  been  seen  in 
England.  The  curves  are  all  of  a grace- 
ful character,  and  are  designed  so  as  to 
well  cover  the  space  without  much  inter- 
lacing or  crossing,  and  use  is  made  both 
of  the  cornucopia  and  dolphin  in  this 
particular  instance,  as  well  as  of  foliage 
branching  form  a slender  stem.  The 
tendency  is  to  develop  a liking  for  free 
curves  and  an  appreciation  for  their 
beauty,  which  was  satisfactory  enough, 
here. 


Some  Belgian  treatments  of  the  scroll 
are  shown  in  Fig.  70.  The  fireplace  to 
the  Burgomaster's  room  in  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  at  Brussels  is  made  up  of  pieces  of 
old  wood  carving,  and,  consequently,  the 
lower  and  the  upper  frieze  are  not  of 
quite  the  same  character  or  date.  The 
lower  one  partakes  of  the  type  already 
referred  to,  with  the  fine  line  in  clear 
evidence,  while  in  the  upper  scroll  this 
has  been  almost  covered  with  leaves,  a 
sure  indication  of  later  work.  The  scroll 
upon  the  hanging  decoration  is  modern, 
and  is  so  confused  in  design  as  to  com- 
pare badly  with  the  older  work,  though 
in  reality  the  brilliancy  of  the  color  and 
the  perfection  of  the  execution  of  the 
needlework  prevent  this  defect  from  be- 
ing very  noticeable. 

A modern  English  adaptation  of  the 
scroll  upon  a small  scale  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7 1.  It  occurs  as  one  of  the  panels 
in  a screen  separating  the  nave  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Fothbury  (close  to  the  Bank 


Fig.  68.  Florentine  Wall  Fountain. 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 
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Fig.  TO.  Fireplace  in  Burgomaster’s  Room, 
Hotel  de  Ville. 

Brussels. 

Later  on,  in  France  and  in  Belgium 
particularly,  the  pleasure  of  revelling  in 
curved  forms  seems  to  have  drawn  the 
designers  somewhat  away  from  basing 
their  work  upon  any  structural  center  or 
line,  and  the  scrolls  and  wreaths  of  the 
Rococo  period,  as  illustrated  in  the  door 
from  the  Grande  Rue  Notre  Dame  at 
Abbeville,  shown  in  Fig.  73,  indicate 
how  far  this  tendency  could  be  carried. 
The  moulding  of  the  upper  panel  is  it- 
self designed  with  an  outline  of  free  cur- 
vature and  enriched  with  foliage,  while 
a wreath  of  natural  flowers  is  wound 
round  and  round  its  upper  portion  in 
such  a way  as  to  suggest  that  the  mould- 
ing is  independent  of  the  door,  which, 


of  course,  it  is  not ; the  effect  is  rich,  but 
not  quite  satisfying  when  critically  ex- 
amined. At  the  same  time  the  leaves 
lost  definite  character.  This  is  perhaps 
more  clearly  indicated  in  the  Rococo 
gable  at  Malines,  of  which  a sketch  is 
given  in  Fig.  74,  while  the  stems,  if  they 
can  be  called  such,  have  themselves 


Fig.  71.  Wooden  Panel  Screen,  St.  Margaret’s. 
Lothbury. 
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Pig.  73.  Rococo  Door. 

Grande  Rue  Notre  Dame,  Abbeville. 

scroll  terminations  or  form  portions  of 
the  architrave  mouldings  of  window 
openings,  in  one  case,  at  least,  of  a con- 
torted form.  This  class  of  work  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  wood  carving 
and  plaster,  in  which  latter  material  the 
gable  at  Malines  has  been  carried  out. 
It  is  most  fitted  for  decorative  work,  a 
very  fine  example  being  the  foot  of  the 
newel  of  the  staircase  in  the  older  part 
of  the  well-known  Hotel  de  l’Empereur, 
at  Brussels,  shown  in  Fig.  75.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  the  time  when  this  sketch 
was  made  the  proprietor  was  talking  of 
rebuilding  the  older  part  of  the  hotel, 
so  that  possibly  the  staircase  may  now 
have  been  destroyed;  if  so,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  newel  has  been  pre- 
served or  introduced  into  a new  stair- 
case. 

Panel  decoration,  based  upon  a center 
line,  though  rare  in  true  Classic  work, 
was  the  most  important  of  all  during 
the  period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In 
many  instances  it  illustrates  very  clearly 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  early  Ren- 
aissance workers  were  primarily  gold 
and  silversmiths  and  accustomed  to  dec- 
orating metal  work  in  repousee.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  frequently  found,  as  is 
shown  upon  the  side  panels  of  the  mon- 


ument illustrated  in  Fig.  76,  and  likewise 
in  those  of  the  Florentine  wall  fountain 
(Fig.  68),  already  referred  to,  that  the 


Fig.  75.  Staircase  Newel,  Hotel  de  l’Empereur. 
Brussels. 
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foliage  rises  like  a plant  from  a vase, 
while  other  vase  forms  are  introduced 
here  and  there  upon  the  center  line. 
They  never  occur,  however,  in  the  side 
scrolls ; these,  as  indicated  in  this  in- 
stance and  also  in  the  small  portion  of 
the  enrichment  of  a doorway  of  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Flor- 
ence (Fig.  77),  are  all  of  foliage,  with 
leaf,  but  sometimes  with  flower  termi- 


which  exists  in  Italy  is  extraordinary,  as 
compared  with  the  effect  produced.  The 
cost  must  have  been  excessive,  as  deli- 
cate work  like  this,  executed  in  a hard 
material,  such  as  marble,  and  appearing 
as  if  it  stood  upon  a flat  background 
which  had  to  be  worked  down  from  a 
higher  surface,  must  have  been  exces- 
sively costly,  the  process  being  neces- 
sarily slow.  The  workmanship,  it  need 


FIG.  74.  ROCOCO  GABLE. 


Malines. 

nals.  The  line  of  the  scroll  is  fine,  and 
the  leaves  are  of  varying  but  always 
heavier  relief,  giving  an  effect  like  that 
of  knotted  lace  to  the  surface.  The  date 
can  be  traced  with  considerable  accuracy 
by  noting  to  what  extent  the  main  line  is 
obscured  by  the  covering  leaves,  and 
whether  anything  else  besides  foliage, 
such  as  cornucopise  or  masks,  are  intro- 
duced. The  amount  of  this  decoration 


hardly  be  said,  was  always  of  the  very 
highest  character. 

Figs.  78  and  79,.  showing  panels  from 
Modena  and  Padua,  respectively,  illus- 
trate how  the  main  stem  gradually  be- 
came obscured  by  covering  it  with  fol- 
iage, but  in  each  case  the  almost  univer- 
sal idea  of  growth  has  been  indicated, 
the  foliage  rising  either  from  a vase  or 
from  a bunch  of  leaves,  suggesting  a root 
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Fig.  76.  Italian  Monument,  C.  1480  A.  D. 

(From  a cast  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.) 

at  the  foot,  and  terminating  with  a cen- 
tral flower  which  in  these  instances  takes 
the  form  of  the  Anthemion,  though  it 
does  not  universally  do  so.  It  is  some- 
times possible  to  recognize  the  flowers 
which  have  been  conventionalized  and 
the  foliage  also,  but  this  again  is  by  no 
means  invariable.  A considerable  amount 
of  freedom  is  displayed,  and  the  design- 
ers have  taken  a large  amount  of  license, 
so  that,  except  that  one  recognizes  that 
the  forms  are  naturalesque,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said. 

A fine  example  of  a rightly  decorated 


Italian  altar-tomb  now  stands  in  the 
north  transept  of  Dol  Cathedral,  in  Brit- 
tany. The  pilasters  carrying  the  entab- 
lature to  the  altar  and  also  those  carry- 
ing the  main  entablature  are  both  deco- 
rated on  the  central  line  system  but  the 
enrichment  of  the  smaller  pilasters  is  not 
carved  but  formed  by  incising  the  marble 
and  filling  the  hollows  with  a black  sub- 
stance level  with  the  marble  face,  thus 
giving  the  effect  of  an  inlay.  Occasional 
examples  are  to  be  found  of  the  inlaid 
material,  consisting  of  colored  marble, 
but,  as  a general  rule,  a black  composi- 
tion is  used.  Where  it  is  employed  ex- 
ternally, lead  has  sometimes  been  found 
to  have  replaced  the  composition. 

G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A. 


Fig.  77.  Enrichment  of  Jamb  of  Principal 
Doorway,  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence. 
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THE  WHITEHALL  BUILDING  EXTENSION. 

Clinton  & Russell,  Architects. 

View  from  the  corner  of  West  Street  and  Battery  Place,  showing  the  present  Whitehall 
Building,  19  stories  high,  overtopped  by  the  new  31-story  structure,  extending  through 
from  West  to  Washington  Street,  now  in  course  of  construction. 


The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  issued 
a circular  of  advice 
relative  to  the  conduct 
of  architectural  compe- 
titions, which  went  into 
effect  March  30  of  this 
year.  In  it  that  hody 
defines  its  position  as  follows:  “The  Insti- 

tute does  not  presume  to  dictate  the  owner’s 
course  in  conducting  competition's,  but  aims 
to  assist  him  by  advising  the  adoption  of 
such  methods  as  experience  has  proved  just 
and  wise.” 

This  circular,  the  mandatory  instructions  of 
which  are  binding  on  all  members  of  the  In- 
stitute who  enter  competitions  is  a clear, 
businesslike  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  many  inmortant  factors  entering  into 
architectural  competitions.  The  limited  form 
of  competition  is  preferred  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a professional  adviser  strongly 
urged.  For  work  of  importance  a jury  of  at 
least  five  architects,  some  of  whom  may  be 
chosen  by  the  competitors,  is  advised  and, 
in  addition,  when  necessary,  an  expert  on  the 
special  problem  involved.  For  less  important 
work  a jury  of  three  is  deemed  sufficient. 
We  reprint  below  the  mandatory  instructions 
relative  to  competitions  to  which  alone  the 
Institute  will  give  its  sanction: 

“The  approval  of  the  Institute  must  be 
withheld  from  a competition 

(a)  If  it  appear  that  the  program  is  not 
in  consonance  with  the  law; 

(b)  Unless  the  program  excludes  from  the 
competition  all  persons  who  cannot  in  ad- 
vance establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
owner  their  competence  to  design  and  execute 
the  work; 


(c)  Unless  the  program  provides  for  a pro- 
fessional adviser  as  called  for  in  Article  2, 
or  for  a competent  jury  as  called  for  in 
Article  7,  or  for  both; 

(d)  Unless  the  program  constitutes  definite 
contracts  explicitly  covering  all  the  points 
set  forth  in  Article  10. 

Exceptions  to  Articles  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
may  'be  made  only  when  and  in  'so  far  as 
their  provisions  are  contrary  to  law. 

Competitions  held  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  under  the 
Tarsney  Act  and  International  competitions 
do  not  require  the  approval  of  the  Institute. 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  any  sub- 
committee may  be  made  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Competitions  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  thence  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.” 


The  problem  of  the 
cornice,  especially  on 

THE  CROWN  ^-he  buildings  in  the 

_ crowded  precincts  of 

OF  THE 

the  city,  where  the 

SKYSCRAPER  architecture  of  the 

houses  is  confined  to 

mere  embellishment  of 

the  visible  front,  remains  in  a chaotic  con- 
dition. While  infinite  pains  have  been  taken 
to  accommodate  features  and  details  of  dif- 
ferent historic  periods  to  contemporary  con- 
ditions with  some  degre  of  success,  the 
treatment  of  the  crowning  member  of  the 
tall  building  remains  the  bete  noir  of  the 
designer.  Even  such  progressive  architects 
as  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Cass  Gilbert  and  Rob- 
ert D.  Kohn  have  done  little  towards  solving 
the  problem. 

Below  we  print  what,  in  our  opinion  is  a 


A.  I.  A. 

CIRCULAR  OF 
ADVICE 
RELATIVE  TO 
COMPETITIONS 
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Fig.  1.  The  “skyline”  type  of  cornice,  re- 
garded as  useless  and  defective  aesthetically. 

step  in  the  right  direction.  The  author,  Mr. 
Charles  Cressey,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  an 
English  architect  who  recently  came  to  this 
country  to  establish  himself  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Success  to  him,  if  all  his 
ideas  are  as  seriously  conceived  as  his  sug- 
gestions on  cornices.  The  profession  of  the 
architect  never  stood  more  in  need  of  con- 
scientious thought  of  this  sort  and  swift 
mental  action  thereon  than  it  does  at  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Cressey’s  suggestions,  which  are 
commended  to  the  attention  of  architects, 
should  start  the  architectural  ball  a rolling 
in  a new  direction. 

Could  it  be,  that  every  architectural  fea- 
ture of  a tall  building,  might  speak  in  its 
own  defense,  that  dominating  feature  of  so 
many  designs,  the  cornice  would  probably 
be  the  one  to  find  the  greatest  difficulty,  in 
justifying  its  existence.  So  solidly  founded 
in  traditional  design  is  this  feature  that  it 
is  with  hesitation  one  dares  to  question  its 
necessity  or  propriety  in  modern  design. 
The  skyscraper,  however,  is  an  instance 


where  every  detail  of  historic  design  may 
legitimately  be  questioned,  and  particularly 
the  magnified  details  from  the  venerable 
“Orders.” 

Though  instances  do  occur,  where  prac- 
tical 'shade  and  shelter  are  secured  from  the 
use  of  the  classical  cornice,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  aspect  has  much  to  do  with  its 
general  adoption  on  high  buildings.  Is  there 
in  fact,  a single  practical  advantage  which 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  spreading  cor- 
nice usually  found  crowning  a skyscraper? 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  practical  disadvantages  are  numer- 
ous. What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  un- 
satisfactory structurally,  than  the  eccen- 
tric loads  and  complicated  framing,  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  a heavy  over- 
hanging mass,  which  at  its  best,  DOES 
NOTHING,  is  of  dubious  effect,  artistically, 
and  which  places  purely  optional  weight 
where  it  decreases  rather  than  increases  the 
general  stability  of  the  building.  That  this 
matter  of  undesirable  load  is  recognized,  is 
obvious  from  the  use  of  painted  shams,  “just 


Fig.  2.  A type  of  cornice  placed  below  the 
“skyline”  and  balanced  by  a visible  mass 
above;  suggested  as  better  design  (with  a 
cornice)  than  Fig.  1.  In  this  type,  the  cornice 
may  develop  a practical  purpose  as  a balcony 
and  affords  scope  for  new  departures  in  design. 
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like  stone,”  upon  buildings  where  cost  has 
evidently  not  been  the  serious  question.  I 
would  here  disclaim  any  antipathy  to  the 
use  of  metal  in  the  abstract,  if  it  can  be 
presented  in  honest  and  seemly  guise. 
Surely,  stone  detail  is  an  insult  to  a ma- 
terial capable  of  good  results  on  its  own 
merits. 

Whatever  may  be  the  material  of  the  cor- 
nice, it  is  always  more  or  less  a trouble- 
some feature,  particularly  on  limited  front- 
ages. There  must  be  few  architects,  who 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  cursed, 
politely  perhaps,  the  fact  that  they  dare  not 
overhang  a neighbor’s  land.  Is  not  every 
city  full  of  examples  of  stunted  ends  and 
painful  expedients  to  “stop”  the  cornice 
which  no  ingenuity  can  make  “return.” 
True,  many  buildings  would  have  less  pleas- 
ant wall  surface  next  the  boundary  lines, 
were  it  not  for  the  insistent  demand  of  the 
cornice  terminating  above.  True,  too,  it  is 
that  much  valuable  light  is  lost  for  this  same 
reason. 

American  cities  are,  unfortunately  able  to 
show  many  instances  of  the  unbalanced  ef- 
fects due  to  prominent  cornices  appearing  on 
only  one  or  two  faces  of  buildings  in  full 
view.  Even  where  conditions  permit  a con- 
tinuous cornice,  how  rarely  does  the  build- 
ing appear  truly  plumb — a result  not  unex- 
pected, when  one  considers  that  the  eye, 
traveling  upwards  from  a base  thinned  to 
its  limit,  cannot  pass  the  great  cornice  over- 
hang to  anything  above  substantial  enough 
to  correct  the  illusion.  Probably  the  best 
effects  occur  where  the  cornices  form  sub- 
ordinate features  only  and  are  well  below  the 
sky-line.  The  eye,  either  from  custom  or  by 


Fig.  3.  Type  of  cornice  which  crushes  the 
upper  windows  and  frankly  fails  to  terminate 
architecturally.  An  attached  feature  neither 
useful  or  truly  decorative. 

instinct,  does  not  seem  aesthetically  satis- 
fied without  an  apparent  counterbalance 
above  a projecting  cornice,  and  as  this  is  an 
ordinary  structural  requirement,  it  appears 
to  be  logical  that  the  cornice  should  not  form 
the  sky-line. 

The  habit  of  using  strongly  defined  cor- 
nices is  exercising  a bad  influence  on  the 


FIG.  4.  CHAOS  IN  CORNICETOWN. 

f Many  minds  make  many  a cornice,  but  fail  to  secure  the  quiet  charm  of  traditional  “horizon- 
tal” design.  With  cornices  eliminated  and  “verticals”  the  main  motive,  rugged  mass  and  fretted 
“skyline”  hold  infinite  possibilities  for  beauty. 
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appearance  of  cities,  as  tall  buildings  of 
single  frontage  become  more  numerous. 
Usually  there  is  little  or  no  regard  for  har- 
mony or  continuity  of  level  of  adjacent  cor- 
nices. A few  years  ago  the  Architectural 
Record  published  an  article  on  the  value  of 
the  curve  in  street  architecture,  and  the 


Fig.  5.  Prudential  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
An  experiment  in  substituting  a receding  open- 
work treatment  in  place  of  the  overhanging 
cornice. 

illustrations  showed  strongly  that  there  is 
aesthetic  value,  too,  in  continuity  of  street 
cornices.  Continuity  is  perhaps  beyond 
hoping  for  in  these  individualistic  days,  and 
the  remedy  for  jerky  vanishing  lines  would 
seem  to  be  in  restraint  of  the  cornice  habit. 
Seen  from  the  street,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  high  cornice  gives  any  great  amount  of 
pleasure,  however  carefully  detailed  it  may 
be,  whilst  the  ponderous  members  must  form 
a source  of  wonder,  if  not  of  humor,  to  the 
spectator  who  views  them  from  a high  level. 

Conditions  limiting  the  architect  to-day, 
especially  in  tall  buildings,  appear  to  demand 
that  the  custom  of  projecting  architectural 
features  should  be  restrained,  and  a sub- 
stitute found  in  recessing.  It  would  appear, 
too,  that  the  upper  stories  of  high  buildings 
might  more  generally  be  built  on  receding 
planes  and  so  express  outwardly  the  gradu- 


ally reducing  weight  of  the  structure.  The 
above  thoughts  lead  the  writer  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a truer  architectural  crown  to 
the  skyscraper  would  be  gained  if  the  pro- 
jecting cornice  could  be  entirely  omitted, 
and  the  powerful  vertical  lines  allowed  to 
dominate,  unaffected  by  the  abrupt  and  limit- 
ing cornice  edge.  The  designer  might  then 
find  scope  for  pleasant  fancies  in  pierced 
parapets  and  other  open-work,  expressing 
protection  and  enclosure  of  the  roof,  and 
above  all,  gain  a restful  merging  of  the  mass 
of  the  structure  into  infinite  space. 


BILL  FOR 
NATIONAL 
FINE  ARTS 
COMMISSION 


Before  the  bill  which 
the  House  has  passed 
for  a National  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  be- 
comes a law,  if  it  does 
become  one,  it  may  of 
course  be  much  chang- 
ed. But  that  thi-s  bill 
should  have  originated  in  the  House,  and 
have  been  passed  by  it,  distinguishes  it  from 
many  bills  of  a generally  like  purpose  that 
have  gone  before,  and  puts  into  the  hearts 
of  the  measure’s  friends  an  exceeding  hope- 
fulness. The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
authorizes  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  a permanent  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
to  be  composed  of  seven  artists  of  repute, 
who  shall  serve  without  compensation  for 
four  years.  It  shall  advise  in  the  selection 
of  models  for  statues  and  monuments  to 
be  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  regarding  the  artists  to  execute 
these  works,  and  upon  any  question  of  art 
upon  which  the  President  or  any  commit- 
tee of  either  house  shall  ask  its  judgment. 
Further,  it  -shall  determine  the  location  of 
statues  and  monuments  in  the  streets  and 
public  squares  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
For  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $6,000  is  allowed. 
Neither  President  nor  Congress  is  bound  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  advice  the  Com- 
mis-sion  gives.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  mild  and  gentle  bill— the  simplest  sort 
of  a beginning,  but  no  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  previous  measures  of  the 
sort,  or  who  heard  the  debate  upon  this  bill, 
can  overlook  the  significance  of  its  being  a 
beginning  and  of  its  having  passed  the 
House.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that 
Mr.  McCall,  who  as  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee  presented  the  bill,  received  some 
of  his  best  support  from  the  speeches  of 
a congressman  from  Texas  and  of  a con- 
gressman from  Wisconsin.  These  men 
spoke  with  great  earnestness  in  the  bill’s  be- 
half. And  that  is  a reminder  that  in  the 
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upper  house,  quite  incongruously  as  one 
might  think,  the  senator  from  raw  Nevada 
has  long  been  recognized  as  the  main  de- 
pendence for  legislation  of  this  kind. 


Apropos  of  the  recent 
discussions  in  this  de- 
partment of  harmony  in 
street  architecture,  the 
Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 
have  been  working  over 
a bill  designed  to  secure 
such  a result.  As  drawn,  the  bill  provided 
that  with  the  consent  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
property  owners,  any  street  or  part  of  a 
street  might  be  subjected  to  special  building 
regulations.  The  regulations  to  be  thus 
established  might  include  alterations  and  re- 
pairs, the  prohibition  of  business  structure's 
from  residential  neighborhoods,  the  establish- 
ment of  a building  line,  etc.  The  Commis- 
sioners could  veto  building  materials  and 
even  the  architectural  design  of  dwellings, 
stores,  office  buildings,  theatres  or  apart- 
ments. “The  idea,”  says  Municipal  Journal, 
“is  to  give  to  the  whole  city  a beautiful  and 
harmonious  appearance.  The  measure  pro- 
vides that  within  a year  after  the  Commis- 
sioners have  designated  any  street  or  section 
for  the  enforcement  of  these  special  regula- 
tions any  one  who  has  not  given  consent  and 
who  claims  to  have  been  deprived  of  his 
property  rights  can  tell  his  story  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals.”  Streets  would  be  known  as 
“Class  A streets”  and  “Class  B streets”  and 
the  Commissioners  would  favor  the  former  in 
recommendations  for  street  improvements. 
This  goes  further  than  any  attempt  previous- 
ly made  in  the  United  States  to  secure  by 
ordinance  harmony  in  the  construction  along 
a 'Street.  But  Washington’s  special  needs 
in  this  respect,  and  special  shortcomings, 
make  it  a good  place  to  try  the  experiment. 


The  March  dinner  of 
the  Brooklyn  Chapter 
of  the  A.  I.  A.  was 
made  notable  by  some 
especially  interesting 
speeches  and  discus- 
sion. The  latter  had 
to  do  in  part  with  the 
location  for  Brooklyn’s  new  Court  House, 
a matter  of  hardly  less  contention  than  the 
question  of  the  proper  location  for  the  new 
Court  House  in  Manhattan.  Henry  C.  Car- 
rel, the  president  of  the  chapter,  voiced  his 
objection  to  the  selected  site  as  off  the  line 
of  natural  development.  This  made  a 
natural  opening  for  city-planning  talk  by 


other  speakers,  • and  on  that  subject,  too, 
there  were  differences  of  view.  President  I. 
K.  Pond,  of  the  A.  I.  A.,  pointed  out  that 
city-planning  should  be  city  development, 
not  city  transformation;  C.  Grant  LaFarge, 


Pig.  (j.  Broadway-Chambers,  New  York  City. 
A gradually  reducing  mass,  with  verticals  pre- 
dominating, takes  the  place  of  increased  mass 
and  horizontal  termination  of  the  upper  story. 

president  of  the  Architectural  League,  de- 
clared that  the  chief  obstacle  to  city-plan- 
ning was  just  this  fear,  that  the  city  was 
to  be  turned  over  to  something  that  could 
not  be  understood.  The  planning  must, 
therefore,  be  practical  first  of  all.  J.  Stew- 
art Barney  thought  it  was  all  a mistake  to 
talk  about  wffiat  European  cities  had  done 
and  hold  them  up  as  models.  He  thought 
that  New  York  had  troubles  all  her  own- 
new  conditions  and  new  problems.  E.  M. 
Bassett,  of  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
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believed  that  the  right  place  to  begin  was 
with  the  constitution.  He  thought  there 
was  not  much  use  in  planning  the  super- 
structure until  the  legal  foundation  was 
satisfactory.  He  criticized  the  condemna- 
tion law  so  severely  that  the  Chapter  de- 
cided to  take  active  measures  to  try  to  get 
a better  one.  Park  Commissioner  Stover 
told  of  some  of  the  improvements  he  was 
going-  to  try  for — a public  stadium  along 
the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  from  'Seventy-sec- 
ond Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth,  and  an  open  air  theatre  and  stadium 
on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  adjoining  the  City 
College  grounds.  For  this  George  B.  Post 
has  made  a design  and  a public  spirited 
citizen  has  offered  $100,000. 


Photographs  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Tokio, 
THE  NEW  Japan,  built  for  His 

PALACE  Royal  Highness,  the 

Crown  Prince,  must 
TOKIO  give  most  of  us  a 

shock.  They  have  been 
sent  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  by  the  Chief  Archi- 
tect, Tokuma  Katayama,  who  is  director  of 
works  of  the  Imperial  Household  Depart- 
ment and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Institute.  Five  of  the  twelve 
photographs  are  reproduced  in  the  March 
number  of  “Art  and  Progress.”  They  show 
a stone  building  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
Interior  views  show  a Moorish  smoking 
room,  an  English  library  “as  it  would  be 
conceived  in  France,”  and  other  apartments 
as  French  translations  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  One  looks  in  vain  for  a Japa- 
nese tone,  or  even  anything  Eastern.  Chairs 
are  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  in- 
terior furnishing,  and  heavy  candelabra  of 
the  interior  decoration.  James  Rush  Mar- 
shall contributes  a few  notes  about  it  to 
“Art  and  Progress.”  As  he  says,  the  New 
Palace  “will  inevitably  be  the  model  in 
style  in  Japan  for  many  public  and  import- 
ant private  houses  of  the  future.”  To  en- 
dorse his  cheerful  hope  that  the  choice  of 
the  very  foreign  style  was  wise  and  may 
lead  eventually  to  a new,  national,  and 
higher  note  in  Japanese  architecture,  is  not 
easy.  Irving  K.  Pond,  President  of  the 
A.  I.  A.,  before  the  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
recently  said:  “In  these  days  of  conserva- 

tion, the  architects  . ■ • should  be  the  con- 
servators of  our  national  sentiment  in  art, 
of  our  national  idealism.”  He  added — and 
this  reads  pointedly,  indeed,  when  one  puts 
it  in  connection  with  the  New  Palace, — 
“There  was  a movement  by  those  concerned 


to  employ  European  architects  to  design, 
after  the  European  manner,  the  great  build- 
ings for  the  coming  international  exposition 
in  Japan.  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  certain  art  societies  considered  the 
propriety  of  addressing  a communication  to 
the  Mikado  'suggesting  that  in  the  interest 
of  art  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  the 
buildings  be  done  by  Japanese  architects 
after  the  manner  of  their  own  art!”  It  may 
be  noted  that  those  who  live  in  glass  houses, 
meaning  ourselves,  though  they  may  not 
throw  stones  have  exceptional  opportunities 
for  accurate  observation. 


An  appeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the 
A LETTER  churches  of  France,  for 

their  architectural 
beauty,  which  was 
TOUCH  lately  published  in  Le 

Figaro,  makes  moving 
reading  even  here.  The 
writer  was  Josephine  Peladan,  and  her  letter 
is  addressed  to  “Monsieur  le  Maire.”  It  is 
a very  long  letter,  but  it  nowhere  rants.  It 
observes  that  a church  “is  not  solely  a place 
of  worship;  it  is  also  an  edifice.  The 
Parthenon  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a meeting 
place  for  the  adorers  of  Pallas  Athene,  but 
is  still  visited  by  multitudes,  not  a man  of 
whom  cares  a whit  for  its  antique  goddess. 
What  foreigner,  be  he  protestant  or  even 
atheist,  comes  to  Paris  without  visiting 
Notre  Dame?  Temple  and  cathedral  repre- 
sent an  universal  interest,  and  Beauty  is  per- 
haps the  only  name  for  truth  that  is  under- 
stood by  all  men.”  Then  it  recites  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  not  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  churches.  It  has  just 
said,  “V/e  will  not  repair  them” — you  know, 
it  adds,  “what  would  happen  to  your  house 
if  you  never  repaired  it.”  The  statement 
that  “the  cost  of  keeping  up  church  build- 
ings ‘may’  be  assumed  by  the  communes,” 
means  little,  the  letter  writer  says,  for  there 
is  no  compulsion,  and  in  any  case  could 
the  commune  of  Longpont,  she  asks,  ever 

contrive  to  keep  up  the  magnificent  Clunist 
priory  that  has  made  it  famous  the  world 
over?  Then,  making  an  appeal  for  the 

preservation  of  the  churches,  she  says:  “Do 
you  want  France  to  be  embellished  only 
with  dwelling  houses,  with  nothing  monu- 
mental to  remind  us  of  our  days  of  ancient 
glory?  Your  grandfather,  perhaps,  loved  the 
emperor,  and  do  not  you  cherish  the  old 

man’s  sword  and  his  St.  Helena  medal? 

Our  ancestors  loved  Christ;  why  should  we 
blush  for  that  love  of  theirs  before  being 
sure  what  is  to  replace  it?  Would  you  de- 
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molish  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  Ven- 
dome  Column  out  of  hatred  of  Bonaparte? 
Then  don’t  demolish  your  church.  Too  much 
of  the  French  spirit  is  incorporated  in  those 
stones,  too  much  French  labor  built  them 
up,  and  there  is  too  much  French  genius 
made  manifest  by  their  beauty.  . . . When 
we  speak  of  France,  let  us  exclude  nothing 
— not  even  the  God  of  the  Franks;  when  we 
speak  of  the  integrity  of  French  territory, 
let  us  include  everything — even  the  church- 
es. . . Our  enemies  would  never  have 

dared  to  do  what  you  have  been  asked  to  do. 
Not  even  the  Prussians  would  destroy  your 
church!”  An  amendment  of  the  law  of 
1905  permits  the  communes  that  take  over 
the  churches  “to  assume  useful  possession 
of  building  and  ground  whenever  a church 
discontinues  its  religious  function.”  The  letter 
urges  that  if  repairs  cannot  be  made,  God’s 
house  be  at  least  left  to  God’s  grace.  “Let 
the  edifice  die,  let  the  ruin  endure  its 
anguish.  Don't  stoop  to  the  dirty  trade  of 
the  iconoclast,  the  priest  of  ugliness.  Let 
time  do  the  destroying.  . . . Even  a but- 
tress or  an  arch  or  the  smallest  bit  of  de- 
tail serves  to  recall  the  splendors  of  the 
past.” 


The  impression  which 
the  Great  City,  with  its 
light  colored,  towering 
buildings,  makes  on  the 
provincial  mind  is  well 
put  in  some  recent 
paragraphs  of  the 
Listener’s  column  in 
the  Boston  “Transcript.”  Perhaps  he,  from 
the  Athens  of  America  and  Hub  of  the  uni- 
verse, would  scorn  to  be  called  a provincial. 
We  may  waive  the  point.  His  description  is 
still  of  the  impression  made  on  the  pro- 
vincial mind,  and  puts  it  in  novel  and  in- 
teresting way.  He  begins  philosophically: 
“After  all,  the  existence  of  the  city — the 
rise  and  growth  of  a great,  imposing  and 
beautiful  urban  center — is  the  central  fact, 
the  dominant  note,  of  the  modern  world.  So 
it  was,  to  be  sure,  through  all  the  ancient 
history  of  the  race.  . . . There  has  always 
been  one  city  that  represented  a given 
nation,  and  practically  swayed  its  destinies.” 
The  Listener  was  thinking  this  the 
other  day,  strolling  down  Broadway.  . . . 

Ever  since  his  reporter  days,  as  a newspaper 
man  in  various  fields  of  duty,  had  he  been 
chronicling  and  commenting  upon  the  prog- 
ressive downward  tendency  of  Tammany’s 
city;  and  lo,  here  was  Manhattan  more  over- 
whelming in  size  and  population,  more  won- 
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derful  in  architectural  splendor,  and  ‘re- 
vision upward’  in  skyscrapers,  more  orderly 
in  the  management  of  the  street  traffic, 
which  was  tenfold  increased,  cleanlier, 
gayer,  more  ideally  metropolitan  than  ever. 
Evidently  the  mighty  city  . . . has  become 
such  a world  nucleus,  such  a world  in  itself, 
indeed,  that  like  the  ocean  it  absorbs  all  that 
the  generations  of  men  may  dump  into  it 
with  ease  and  still  tosses  its  vitalizing  salt 
waves  to  the  sunlight  as  bravely  and  royally 
as  though  ten  thousand  fleets  of  bosses  had 
not  swept  over  it  in  vain.  . . . Broadway 
was  handsome,  genial  and  hospitable.  The 
Flatiron  building,  the  keynote  of  contem- 
porary New  York,  loomed  up  afar  through 
the  mist  like  the  bows  of  some  magic  colos- 
sal steam  craft  of  the  future,  prophetic  of 
the  incalculable  achievement  to  come  of 
American  wealth  and  invention.  And  next 
Madison  Square  opened  upon  the  view,  a 
fewr  blocks  further  up.  All  the  world  loves 
Madison  Square.  Although  it  is  of  late  just 
a little  aging — for  New  York — a little  seedy 
on  the  southern  side  and  a trifle  vulgar, 
with  the  overgrown  clumsy  tall  clock  tower, 
emphasizing,  in  its  every  line,  its  simple 
motive  of  outdoing,  in  mere  height  and  mere 
bigness;  and  with  its  vis-a-vis,  the  packing 
box  building,  which  has  supplanted  the 
classic  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  designed  on  the 
same  bullying  motive— still,  if  there  were 
nothing  seedy  or  vulgar  cheek-by-jowl  with 
all  the  beauty  and  magnificence,  it  would 
not  be  New  York.”  To  add  one  more  pro- 
vincial thought,  it  has  often  seemed  to  the 
writer  that,  in  walking  through  New  York’s 
showier  streets,  one  gets  the  sense  of  a 
noble  music  that  is  New  York’s  own.  It  is 
an  urban  paean.  The  notation  of  the  air  is 
in  the  jagged  skyline  of  great  towering 
buildings;  and  the  roar  of  the  street’s  traffic, 
conveying  consciousness  of  the  power  and 
might  of  the  city,  is  the  base  accompaniment. 


To  give  medals  to  the 
owners  of  good  looking 
tenements  and  apart- 
m e n t houses,  rather 
than  to  the  architects 
who  design  them,  is  the 
tactful  purpose  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  “The 
hope  is,”  says  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chapter,  “that  the  plan  may  en- 
courage the  owners  and  builders  of  the 
great  stretches  of  streets,  through  which 
the  citizens  must  pass,  to  make  them  a lit- 
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tie  more  humane  and  livable.”  The  medals 
are  to  be  awarded  for  the  most  meritorious 
designs  for  the  street  fagades  of  tenement 
houses  less  than  six  stories  in  height  and  of 
apartment  houses  more  than  six  stories 
high,  and  the  competition  is  made  the  more 
interesting  since  it  is  in  a measure  retro- 
active, any  such  houses  erected  within  two 
years  of  the  award  being  eligible.  The  plan 
may  not  lead  to  very  radical  or  general  bet- 
terment of  aspect,  but  whatever  help  it  gives 
will  be  welcome;  and  if  long  persisted  in,  it 
may  do  a good  deal. 


MASONIC 

HOMES 

COMPETITION 


The  Grand  Lodge,  F. 
and  A.  M.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, proposes  to  build 
a home  for  aged  and 
infirm  members,  and 
wives,  widows  and  or- 
phans of  members  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
upon  a site  adjoining  Elizabethtown  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
between  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg.  The 
tract  here  owned  by  the  Lodge  comprises 
957  acres,  of  which  about  240  are  reserved 
for  the  buildings  ultimately  to  be  required 
for  the  Home.  These,  estimated  to  number 
upwards  of  eighty,  will  comprise  a central 
building  for  community  life,  sixty  to  seventy 
cottages,  chapel,  hospital,  schools,  service 
buildings,  etc. 

The  Grand  Lodge  has  placed  this  project  in 
the  hands  of  a “Committee  on  Homes,”  with 
full  authority  to  engage  an  architect  and 
proceed  with  construction. 

To  procure  a general  plan  for  the  group 
and  an  architect  for  initial  constructions 
costing  $350,000,  a competition  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  committee  and  will  be  con- 
ducted with  the  advice  of  Professor  Warren 
P.  Laird,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  competition  will  be  restricted  to  in- 
vited architects,  three  of  whom  will  be  es- 
pecially selected  and  paid,  while  others  will 
be  chosen  from  among  those  of  the  open 
field  who  desire  to  enter  and  who  may  be 
approved  by  the  committee.  This  approval 
will  be  given  only  to  architects  of  such 
nature,  experience  and  reputation  in  the 
execution  of  large  work  that  no  hesitation 
would  be  felt  in  their  selection  under  a 
method  of  direct  appointment.  As  this 
might  exclude  younger  practitioners  whose 
ability  in  design  would  be  of  value  to  the 
competition,  the  committee  will  consider  ap- 
plications from  “associated  architects,”  if  a 
member  of  such  association  be  qualified  as 


above.  Application  blanks  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Grand  Master. 

A competitive  fee  of  $800  will  be  paid  to 
(a)  each  of  the  three  especially  invited 
architects,  and  (b)  each  of  those  three 
others  who  rank  highest  in  the  judgment. 
Also  to  each  of  these  will  be  paid  such 
traveling  expenses  as  may  have  been  in- 
curred by  him  in  a preliminary  examination 
of  the  site. 

The  competition  will  close  June  18,  1910. 
Required  drawings  will  be  as  few  and  simple 
as  possible. 

Judgment  will  be  rendered  by  a jury  com- 
posed of  Professor  Laird  and  two  architects 
to  be  chosen  by  the  competitors. 

The  appointed  architect’s  commission  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent.,  under  the 
statement  of  practice  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  and  he  will  also  re- 
ceive for  the  use  of  his  group  plan,  as  re- 
studied, the  sum  of  $1,000. 

Programs  will  be  issued  to  duly  invited 
competitors. 

Request  for  blank  forms  to  be  used  in  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  the  competition 
should  be  addressed  to  Hon.  George  W. 
Guthrie,  Grand  Master,  Masonic  Temple, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  architectural  con- 
dition on  Washington 

Street  in  Boston  has 

been  described  in  the 
following  weird  but 
graphic  verbiage  by  a 
writer  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Review:  “Al- 

ready,” he  says,  “one  margin  of  the  Sacred 
Street  of  the  Cowpath  carries  a tall  fagade 
largely  composed  of  flowing  outlines,  circular 
forms,  smiling  mask-like  faces  and  rare 

exotic  vegetable  growths,  while  a half  dozen 
‘picture-theaters’  have  even  more  latterly 
blossomed  out  with  smiling  leprous  fronts  in 
the  most  eviscerated  plastications  of  the 
‘Philadelphia  Lubinesque.’  But  the  shame 

presses  still  deeper  and  nearer  to  Boston’s 
most  holy  of  holies — nestling  close  under  the 
shadow  of  that  sacrosanct  museum,  the  Old 
South  Church,  are  two  ‘Vomitorites’  of  cast 
cement,  in  a shape  and  design  flagrantly  Art 
Nouveau!  Shades  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
how  did  this  come  to  be?”  The  Boston 
Transcript,  stirred  by  the  arraignment,  notes 
with  sad  bewilderment:  “This  is  the  Transit 
Commission’s  reward  for  avoiding  the  repe- 
tition of  the  ‘Public  Library  pups’  on  the 
Common.”  Dear,  dear!  Ideals  are  getting 
very  exacting. 
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The  Efficient  Electric  Generator  for  the  Country 

Made  by  the  General  Electric  Company 


Year  by  year  the  most  desirable  loca- 
tions for  country  homes  are  being  taken 
up  by  men  of  the  city  who  have  enough 
of  this  world’s  goods  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  ease  and  com- 
fort. Once  a man  has  tasted  of  city  life, 
the  mark  of  the  town  is  stamped  indeli- 
bly into  his  soul.  He  will  never  be  con- 
tent to  ride  behind  the  old  bay  team 
again — the  automobile  will  hurry  him 
along  the  highways ; he  will  never  be 
patient  to  wait  for  the  slow  mails — the 
telephone  will  ever  stand  at  his  elbow  to 
keep  him  in  immediate  touch  with  his 
friends ; never  again  the  coal  stove  in 
every  room ; the  water  to  be  pumped 
from  well  and  cistern ; vanished  forever 
the  sickly  light  from  dangerous  oil  lamps. 
The  country  home  of  to-day  must  have 
all  the  conveniences  of  a city  residence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  located  by 
mountain  and  stream,  hill  and  dale,  fell 
and  wold — yet  not  too  far  from  the  con- 
venient trolley  or  steam  railroad  line. 

In  nearly  every  case  these  modern 
country  homes  must  be  designed  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  bath  rooms,  shower 
baths,  running  water  and  adequate  sewer 
systems,  the  water  being  supplied  by  a 
pumping  station  or  a small  reservoir  lo- 
cated so  that  the  water  pressure  is  the 
result  of  a natural  fall  or  gravity.  Run- 
ning water  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
country  estates,  and  ways  and  means  to 
get  a steady  supply  of  good  water  should 
be  considered  and  planned  before  the 
architect  even  begins  his  work.  Often, 
where  pumping  stations  are  used,  the 
tanks  are  located  close  up  under  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  sometimes  they  are 
concealed  in  the  body  of  the  windmill 
itself,  giving  the  mill  a decided  old  Dutch 
effect.  In  other  cases  a buried  tank  is 
combined  with  a compressed  air  system 
to  supply  running  water. 


But  the  man  with  the  hall-mark  of  the 
city  demands  more  than  a complete  water 
system  in  his  house.  He  must  have  elec- 
tric lights,  electric  power  in  a small  way, 
and  electricity  for  heating  and  cooking 
purposes.  While  a number  of  country 
homes  are  conveniently  located  near 
towns  or  cities  having  current  to  sell  and 
can,  consequently,  be  supplied  with  plenty 
of  electricity,  a large  number  are  not  so 
favorably  located  and  must  generate 
their  own  electricity.  A few,  a very  few, 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  water 
power  which  can  be  harnessed  to  sup- 
ply an  abundance  of  electrical  power  for 
all  purposes,  but  by  far  the  greater  ma- 
jority must  get  their  electricity  from 
engine-driven  generators. 

The  old  type  of  belted  or  direct-con- 
nected steam-engine  generating  set,  with 
boiler  plant,  is  far,  indeed,  from  being 
an  ideal  source  of  power  for  summer 
houses.  Most  of  the  gas-engines  of  small 
horse-power  are  single  or  two-cylinder 
engines,  in  which  each  explosion  causes 
a sudden  jerk  to  the  generator  and  pro- 
duces uneven  speed  and  flickering  elec- 
tric lights. 

Gas-engine-driven  electric  light  sets 
for  country  homes  have  been  produced, 
combining  a gas-engine  and  a genera- 
tor, selected  without  discrimination  from 
separate  manufacturers.  The  results 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  op- 
portunity for  filling  a need  appealed  to  the 
General  Electric  Company,  whose  engi- 
neers have  been  for  years  developing  and 
producing  successful  gasolene  electric 
lighting  outfits,  complete,  for  the  use  of 
the  government.  Their  research  and  ex- 
periment has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  lighting  sets  of  several  convenient 
sizes.  The  smallest  will  furnish  current 
for  about  2,400  candle-power  in  the  new 
Mazda  electric  incandescent  lamps,  and 
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the  largest  size  will  supply  current  for  all 
the  lamps,  heating  devices,  small  motors, 
etc.,  which  would  be  used  about  a coun- 
try estate. 

Where  these  small  generating  sets  are 
to  be  used,  the  architect  usually  sets 
apart  a small  power-house  or  a portion 
of  the  garage  for  their  installation.  They 
take  up  only  a small  space,  the  switch- 
board being  installed  wherever  conven- 
ient. The  little  engine  is  “cranked”  like 
an  automobile,  and,  once  started,  will 
run  for  days  without  any  further  atten- 
tion than  an  occasional  replenishing  of 
fuel  and  oil  supply.  The  gas-engine, 
having  four  cylinders,  drives  the  gener- 
ator steadily,  producing  a steady  current 
of  electricity  and  no  annoying  flickering 
of  the  lights.  These  gasolene  engines 
are  of  the  very  highest  type.  They  are 
very  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel,  and, 
being  built  simply  and  compactly,  there 
is  little  danger  of  the  machinery  break- 
ing down  or  needing  repairs. 

Electricity  is  now  practically  indis- 
pensable on  a country  estate.  First  and 
foremost,  it  is  necessary  for  lighting 
purposes,  and,  next,  it  offers  an  abund- 


ance of  safe  and  economical  power.  In 
the  house,  electricity  drives  the  fans, 
vacuum  cleaners,  elevators,  laundry  ma- 
chinery, refrigerating  plants  and  a dozen 
and  one  domestic  appliances  for  buffing 
and  grinding,  polishing  and  sewing, 
sharpening,  etc.  In  the  kitchen  it  is  now 
used  to  a great  extent  for  heating  and 
cooking,  and,  in  fact,  a number  of  homes 
are  equipped  with  electric  kitchens 
wherein  all  the  cooking  and  kitchen 
work  is  done  by  electricity. 

About  the  grounds  and  the  barns, 
electric  power  is  a great  convenience.  It 
will  drive  all  the  farm  machinery.  Gas- 
olene electric  generating  sets  furnish  an 
abundant  supply  of  current  for  charging 
the  batteries  of  electric  automobiles  and 
launches,  or  for  charging  the  ignition 
batteries  of  gasolene  vehicles.  There 
the  water  system  depends  upon  a power- 
driven  pump.  No  better  source  of  power 
can  be  imagined  than  the  electric  mo- 
tor, which  can  be  made  to  work 
automatically  by  a simple  little  me- 
chanical device,  and  which  always  keeps 
the  water  in  the  tank  at  a certain 
level. 


GASOLENE  ENGINE  GENERATOR  SET. 

Designed  especially  for  country  power-producing  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 


Architectural  Tribulations 


In  these  columns  the  writer  recently  had 
the  temerity  of  suggesting  that  the  regular 
rows  of  city  houses,  such  rows  as  are  a’born- 
ing  here  in  Washington  at  the  rate  of  a 
good  many  miles  a year,  were  hideous,  mon- 
strosities, and  a blot  upon  the  landscape.  He 
dared  even  to  suggest  that  public-spirited 
architects  should  give  block  designs  to  these 
speculative  builders,  rather  than  to  see  our 
cities  utterly  spoiled.  Well,  the  fact  that 
that  article  appeared  over  initials  only  did 
not  conceal  its  identity  sufficiently  to  save 
the  writer  from  the  wrath  of  the  builders 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  archi- 
tects, who  have  pounced  upon  him,  declar- 
ing that  those  rows  were  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  a city,  beautiful  because  use- 
ful and  that  the  idea  of  designing  a whole 
block,  for  instance,  of  separate  houses  built 
as  a unit  (and  treated  with  some  architec- 
tural decency  at  least),  was  preposterous, 
excessively  costly  and  thoroughly  imprac- 
ticable. There  is  no  use  going  into  a long 
discussion  upon  that  matter.  He  feels  con- 
vinced that  the  thinking,  reasonable 
architects,  let  alone  those  with  even 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  artistic  in 
their  composition,  are  solidly  with  him 
and  the  others  don’t  bother  him  much. 
But,  just  as  a slight  “retort  courteous’’  to 
them,  something  to  demonstrate  that,  the 
thing  can  be  done  and  has  been  done  and 
exists  in  the  flesh,  here’s  a view  of  eight 
houses  built  some  time  ago  in  a Western 
city,  a solid  row  but  treated  as  a unit,  in- 
expensive and  fairly  attractive.  They  are 
built  on  the  'Side  of  a hill  and  even  the  ex- 
pert may  not  notice  at  first  glance  how  that 
difference  of  level  is  masked.  Instead  of 
stepping  the  thing  down,  house  by  house, 
like  a huge  flight  of  stairs,  this  row  is 
broken  by  a bit  of  a tower,  a bay,  salient 
features,  though  not  forced,  and  with  the  re- 
sult that  one  has  to  be  told  before  realizing 
that  from  end  to  end  there  is  the  difference 
of  nearly  an  entire  story  in  the  levels. 

The  “designer”  must  be  a weak  sister,  in- 
deed, if  he  can’t  do  as  well  or  better  than 
this.  

A friend,  a keen  observer  and  well  versed 
in  architecture,  returning  from  his  cus- 
tomary annual  trip  abroad,  confirms  the 
impression  we  have  received  from  the  for- 
eign architectural  journals  that  the  most 
recent  French  buildings  are  so  fiercely  Art 


Nouveau  as  to  be  absolutely  ludicrous,  con- 
torted pipe-dreams.  But  the  gentleman’s 
description  of  recent  German  work  is  in- 
teresting and  curious.  Mark  you,  he  is  a 
German  himself,  intensely  fond  of  the 
Fatherland  and  a man  who,  Teuton-like, 
has  always  absorbed  a fair  amount  of  beer. 
Well,  he  declares  that  from  henceforth  he 
is  going  to  be  a teetotaller.  The  recent  Ger- 
man buildings  have  made  him  so.  He  de- 
plores the  “beery”  tendency  of  everything 
Germanic.  In  the  Universities  it  is  a les- 
son, then  beer;  in  business  it’s  a trans- 
action, then  two  beers,  and  infinitely  more 
so  than  in  his  time  or  even  last  year.  The 
Art  Nouveau  has  become  “beerified”  and 
German  buildings  have  gotten  over  the 
jaunty  jab  period,  the  exhilarated  stage  of 
mild  inebriation  and  the  late  ones  look 
to  be  absolutely  sozzled!  The  idea  is  a 
quaint  one,  but  look  at  some  of  the  illus- 
trations of  recent  work  in  Berlin,  for  in- 
stance, and  you  will  see  the  connection  and 
it  will  strike  you  as  absurdly  funny  but 
exceedingly  real. 


The  Government  has  done  a good  deal  al- 
ready in  the  way  of  experimenting  with  and 
testing  building  materials.  It  has  built  a 
little  better  than  most  private  individuals, 
and,  under  recent  administrations,  has  raised 
the  standard  of  its  architecture  away  above 
that  which  obtained  a few  years  ago.  In 
its  testing  work  there  have  been  certain 
handicaps  that  made  these  tests  not  a bit 
more  authoritative  than  those  of  any  other 
corporation  or  individual,  but  lately  things 
seem  to  be  tending  toward  placing  all  this 
testing  in  charge  of  one  bureau  rather  than 
having  it  imperfectly  done  and  duplicated 
by  perhaps  half  a dozen.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington  is  gradually  being 
equipped  with  splendid  machinery  and  appli- 
ances with  which  all  materials  can  be  tested 
to  a point  that  has  never  yet  been  reached, 
and  in  such  a way  as  to  develop  and 
record  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  ma- 
terials in  an  infinitely  more  thorough  and 
serviceable  manner  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. Dr.  Straton,  the  Chief  of  that 
Bureau,  is  not  only  a scientist  of  high 
calibre  but  a practical  business  man,  en- 
thusiastic, energetic,  perfectly  impartial, 
splendidly  versed  in  the  art  of  good  con- 
struction and  a delightfully  good  fellow.  We 
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may  expect  some  rather  surprising  and 
mighty  valuable  data  soon. 

We  hear  a lot  about  the  deadness  of  Gov- 
ernment life,  its  destructiveness  of  all 
initiative,  and  so  on.  But  it  seems  that 
Rooseveltism  or  something  or  other  has  in- 
fused new  blood  into  Governmental  service 
or  ha®  stirred  up  the  old  fellows,  for  cer- 
tainly “U.  S.”  does  not  mean  inertia  as  it 
did  in  the  old  times.  The  Governmental 
chaps  are  doing  things,  are  awake  and  up 
to  date  and  in  many  cases  are  ’way  ahead 
of  the  procession.  Noting  Dr.  Straton’s 
initiative  and  super-activity  reminds  one  of 
something  Major  Judson,  the  Engineer  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ha® 
just  suggested,  a civic  regulation  that  no 
other  municipal  executive  has  yet  had  the 


proval.  We’re  going  in  that  direction  and 
will  get  there  some  day. 

Bad  example  is  contagious.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  smile  at  the  “divine  right  of 
kings”  and  all  that  kind  of  sentiment,  the 
theory  that  ruler®  are  not  subject  to  law  and 
so  on,  and  pride  ourselves  upon  our  demo- 
cratic organization  that  makes  all  men  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  But,  see  the  effects 
of  this  example  business.  We,  unfortu- 
nately, are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  sight  of 
a mayor  or  a chief  of  police  “joy-riding”  in 
his  motor  car  at  a rate  of  speed  away  above 
the  limit  and  not  a policeman  venturing  to 
remonstrate  or  much  less  arrest  the  of- 
fender. All  kind®  of  little  sins  like  that  are 
quite  common,  the  official  usurpation  of 
privileges.  But  here’s  a case  worth  noting: 


A BLOCK  OF  HOUSES  ON  AN  INCLINED  STREET. 


back-bone  to  try  and  put  into  force.  The 
Major  not  only  believes  in  the  strictest  of 
building  regulations,  as  far  as  health  and 
safety  are  concerned,  but  agrees  with  us 
that  the  eye  should  not  be  offended  by  ugli- 
ness any  more  than  we  should  permit  the 
nostrils  to  be  offended  by  a soap  factory  or 
other  such  nuisance.  He  wants  our  build- 
ing laws  to  be  such  that  if  75  per  cent,  of 
the  property  owners  in  any  one  block  object 
to  the  style  or  character  of  a building,  some 
one  owner  proposes  erecting  on  that  block, 
and  those  objections  seem  valid  to  the  build- 
ing department,  no  permit  will  be  issued  for 
such  structure.  Pretty  drastic  but  a rattling 
good  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  tends  to 
a Civic  Art  Commission  or  Board  to  whom, 
ultimately,  all  designs  for  buildings  in  that 
city  would  have  to  be  submitted  for  ap- 


A city  that  but  recently  passed  very  stiff 
and  commendable  building  regulations  now 
proposes  putting  up  a building  for  itself  in 
which  those  regulations  are  absolutely  set 
at  naught,  ignored.  They  are  going  to  put 
up  that  building  in  a congested  district, 
where  nothing  but  fireproof  structures  are 
permitted,  and  want  to  make  it  a veritable 
fire-trap.  What  an  example!  Luckily  there 
are  a few  citizens  there  with  something  of 
a back-bone  who  have  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  and  threatened  an  injunction.  In  all 
probability  they  will  prevent  this  municipal 
folly,  but  the  thing  that  bothers  one  is  the 
idea  that  the  moment  their  fellows  invest 
them  with  a little  brief  authority  the  officials 
can  with  impunity  kick  over  the  traces  and 
become  a little  law  unto  themselves. 

F.  W.  F. 
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Architecture  of  American  Colleges 

IV. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  COLLEGES 


Now  that  Columbia  has  definitely  taken 
its  place  among  the  great  universities 
of  the  country,  the  wonder  grows  that  it 
should  ever  have  found  its  place  among 
the  small  colleges.  This  humble  situation 
it  continued  to  occupy  long  after  the  city 
of  its  seat  had  become  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  United  States.  Before 
New  York  arrived  at  that  primacy,  it 
was  worthy  of  a bigger  institution  of 
learning  than  it  possessed.  No  more 
liberal  and  public  spirited  a body  of 
traders  ever  existed  than  the  New  York 
merchant  of  the  old  days.  They  patro- 
nized institutions  of  learning  bountiful- 
ly. But,  till  within  a comparatively  re- 
cent period,  they  carried  their  patronage 
afar,  and  planted  and  watered  at  New 
Haven  or  Princeton,  instead  of  refresh- 
ing this  thirsty  soil  on  which  they  lived 
and  got  their  livings  and  their  “super- 
flux.”  Columbia  waned  while  New 
York  waxed.  Even  the  “church  col- 
leges” far  from  New  York  got  more 
than  their  share  of  the  bounty  of  New 
York  “churchmen.”  Now  that  Columbia 
lias  grown  so  big  as  an  university,  and  so 
much  bigger  even  as  a college,  this  chal- 
lenging inquiry  can,  happily,  be  pursued 
without  invidiousness.  To  pursue  it 


takes  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  “King's 
College,”  which  as  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tion on  the  front  of  the  actual  library 
proudly  sets  forth,  was  “Founded  in 
New  York  by  Royal  Charter  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.” 

The  first  suggestion  of  a college  in 
New  York  was  doubtless  that  made  by 
Lewis  Morris  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  a 
suggestion  that  the  Queen’s  Farm  might 
probably  be  had  for  that  purpose  for  the 
asking.  Nothing  came  of  the  suggestion. 
The  next  year  the  property  was  granted 
to  Trinity  and  became  the  Church  Farm. 
The  project  of  a college  languished  for 
half  a century,  and  then,  curiously,  the 
same  piece  of  land  was  made  to  sub- 
serve it.  Trinity  Church,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Barclay,  whose  name 
survives  in  that  of  one  New  York 
street,  as  that  of  his  predecessor  Vesey 
in  that  of  another,  made  over  a site  for 
the  college,  on  the  express  condition  that 
the  President  of  the  college  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
also  that  its  religious  services  should  be 
selections  from  the  liturgy  of  that  church. 
October  31,  1754,  was  the  exact  date  of 
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KING'S  COLLEGE  IN  17G0. 


the  charter  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
the  Governor,  in  fact,  being  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  James  De  Lancey. 
But  there  had  already  been  much  con- 
tention over  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed college,  which  all  New  York 
agreed  ought  to  be  founded,  coming, 
however,  to  differ  internecinely  when 
the  details  of  the  foundation  came  into 
question.  The  story  may  be  partly  read 
in  the  official  “History  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity” ; more  fully  and  freely,  and 
therefore  more  entertainingly  in  William 
Smith’s  “History.” 

The  original  site  of  King’s  College, 
as  given  by  Trinity  Church,  a frontage 
of  440  feet  on  “Church”  street,  be- 
tween what  is  now  Barclay  and  what 


is  now  Murray,  and  thence  westerly 
to  the  North  River,  is  now  traceable 
only  in  the  name  on  the  map  and  in  the 
directory  of  “College  Place,”  if,  indeed, 
the  very  name  survives.  “The  churches 
of  other  denominations,”  remarks  Smith, 
“soon  took  the  alarm,  suspecting  that  the 
Episcopalian  persuasion  intended  to  en- 
gross the  government  of  the  college,  and 
the  press  began  daily  to  represent  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  devoting  funds 
raised  by  all  sects  for  a common  use  to 
the  dominion  of  one.” 

The  original  charter  of  King’s  College 
had  appealed  for  support  for  the  new  in- 
stitution in  words  possibly  formular,  but 
apparently  borrowed  from  those  of  the 
then  recent  “prospectus”  of  Nassau  Hall, 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  IN  1857. 


which  they  reproduced,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  instituted  “for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Education  of  Youth  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.”  It  was  in 
July,  1754,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  comprised  in  himself  the  entire  fac- 
ulty, began  to  give  instruction,  in 
the  vestry  room  of  Trinity.  It  was 
not  until  August,  1756,  that  the  corner- 
stone of  the  college’s  own  building  was 
laid.  It  was  not  until  1760  that  the  build- 
ing was  so  far  advanced  that  the  college 
could  hold  its  commencements  in  it.  The 
first  reported  commencement,  that  of 
1758,  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
the  building  in  Beekman  street  which 
was  demolished  some  forty  years  ago  to 
make  room  for  the  “St.  George  Build- 
ing,” which  perpetuates  the  name,  and 
the  exercises  began  with  a' procession  to 
the  chapel  from  the  vestry  room  of  Trin- 
ity, at  Broadway  and  Wall  Street,  a con- 
siderable promenade.  The  new  building 
which  was  to  house  Columbia  for  only 
three  years  short  of  a century  was  oc- 
cupied two  years  later.  President  Myles 
Cooper,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Johnson, 
rather  discreetly  limits  his  praise  to  the 
situation  of  the  site : 

The  college  is  situated  on  a dry,  gravelly 
soil,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 


the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  it  over- 
looks; commanding,  from  the  eminence  on 
which  it  stands,  a most  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful prospect  of  the  opposite  shore  and  country 
of  New  Jersey,  the  City  and  Island  of  New 
York,  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  New  York 
Bay  with  its  islands,  the  Narrows,  forming  the 
mouth  of  the  Harbor,  etc.,  etc.;  and,  being 
totally  unencumbered  by  any  adjacent  buildings, 
and  admitting  the  purest  circulation  of  air 
from  the  river  and  every  other  quarter,  has  the 
benefit  of  as  agreeable  and  healthy  a situation 
as  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

We  must  be  willing  to  take  Dr.  Coop- 
er’s word  for  the  “prospect”  of  1773, 
when  he  wrote,  since  we  can  no  longer 
verify  his  word.  But  fancy  the  Arca- 
dian time  when  an  edifice  at  Park  Place 
and  Church  Street  was  “totally  unencum- 
bered by  any  adjacent  buildings.”  There 
are,  doubtless,  some  oldsters  who  re- 
member how  the  college  looked  before 
the  demolition  which  followed  so  swiftly 
on  the  removal  of  1857.  But  even  they 
can  hardly  recall  the  time  when  the  view 
from  the  site  to  the  river  was  unob- 
structed, long  as  the  lower  west  side 
lingered  in  its  development  after  the 
lower  east  side. 

This  present  article  is  not,  of  course, 
a history  of  Columbia,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  the  history  is  necessary  to  eluci- 
date the  architecture.  So  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  recount  the  various  steps  by 
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which  the  struggling  college,  which  had 
failed  to  make  an  adequate  appeal  to  the 
public  by  the  value  to  the  community  of 
its  teaching,  secured  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  1814,  in  answer  to  a rather  piti- 
ful statement  of  its  failure,  the  grant  of 
the  “Botanic  Garden”  which  had  lately 
escheated  to  or  been  conveyed  to  the 
State,  having  failed  to  answer  the  inten- 
tion of  its  projector,  Dr.  David  Hosack. 
This  is  the  tract  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  lots,  “bounded  on  the  North  by 
51st  Street,  on  the  South  by  Forty- 
seventh  Street,  on  the  East  by  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  on  the  West  by  a line  parallel 


Asylum  and  the  block  on  which  it  stood, 
block  bounded  by  Madison  and  Fourth 
avenues  and  49th  and  50th  streets. 
Thither,  the  next  year,  the  college  mi- 
grated, and  there  it  stayed  for  forty 
years,  until  it  made  its  flitting  to  Morn- 
ingside.  The  first  college  building  the 
college  cannot  be  praised  or  blamed  for. 
It  was  “an  habitation  enforced,”  being 
the  old  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  Such 
as  it  was,  it  was  the  only  home  of  Co- 
lumbia until,  early  in  the  seventies,  be- 
ginning in  1874  with  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  following  up  that  beginning  with 
“Hamilton  Hall”  (the  Madison  Avenue 


HAMILTON  HALL  (1879). 
49th  St.  and  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

with  and  about  one  hundred  feet  east- 
erly of  the  Sixth  Avenue,”  which  has 
for  almost  a century  continued  to 
form  a considerable  and  increasing  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  Columbia.  Nat- 
urally, when  the  increasing  value  of 
the  old  site  in  “College  Place”  made  that 
unavailable  for  the  situation  of  a college, 
the  thoughts  of  the  trustees  tended  to 
this  acquisition,  and  in  1855  a special 
committee  of  the  trustees,  in  consultation 
with  Richard  Upjohn,  architect,  devel- 
oped plans  for  college  buildings  on  the 
Botanic  Garden  property.  One  would 
like  to  see  those  plans.  But  they  came  to 
nothing,  seeing  that,  a few  years  later, 
the  college  bought  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

Chas.  C.  Haight,  Architect. 

front),  with  the  Library,  with  the  fringe 
of  buildings  fronting  the  railroad  on 
Fourth  Avenue.  Mr.  Haight  surrounded 
and  screened  off  the  preposterous  old  edi- 
fice with  those  strictly  “collegiate”  and 
very  interesting  buildings  which  nearly 
all  of  us  remember,  and  so  many  of  us 
regret,  and  regret  with  a mixture  of  re- 
sentment that  they  should  have  been  su- 
perseded by  something  so  very  different. 
Only  the  other  day  one  might  have  seen 
the  demolishers  converting  the  last  of 
them,  the  frontage  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
into  disjecta  membra , or  junk. 

Doubtless  the  removal  to  Morningside 
was  enforced  by  the  same  considerations 
which  had  enforced  the  removal  of  forty 
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years  before.  The  removal  virtually  co- 
incided with  the  beginning  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a second-class  college  into  a 
first-class  university.  Architecturally,  it 
was  marked  by  the  complete  obliteration 
of  the  architectural  traditions  of  Colum- 
bia. The  “Anglicanism”  of  Columbia,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  rather  hurtful  to  it 
academically  in  the  beginning,  continued, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  be  hurtful  when  the 
college  was  no  longer  new.  But  there 
was  an  architectural  compensation  for 
this  in  the  fact  that  Anglicanism  supplied 
precisely  what  had  for  generations  been 
recognized  as  the  most  appropriate  and 
attractive  architecture  for  a place  of  ed- 
ucation for  English-speaking  mankind. 
The  ridge  was  practically  unoccupied 
when  Columbia  took  up  its  new  quarters 
there.  The  elevation,  though  not  very 
great,  is  precipitous  and  effective.  It 
sufficed  to  keep  the  ridge  free  from  the 
tide  of  commonplace  building  which  had 
already  begun  to  overflow  the  lowlands 
to  the  east.  It  offered  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing a secluded  and  cloistral  quar- 
ter, a quarter  visible  and  obviously  de- 
voted to  the  things  of  the  mind,  as  op- 
posed to  the  satisfaction  of  merely  phys- 
ical needs,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
merely  material  “struggle  for  life.’’ 
Moreover,  the  ridge  was  already  com- 
mitted in  this  architectural  direction  by 
the  adoption,  just  southerly  of  Colum- 
bia’s new  abode,  of  the  design  for  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  though, 
to  be  sure,  this  commitment  was  some- 
what obscured  by  the  adoption  for  a site 
almost  adjoining  that  of  the  catehdral  of 
a building  for  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  of  a 
design  in  so  alien  a manner  as  that  of 
French  Ludovican.  Still,  some  mode  of 
English  “collegiate”  seemed  to  most  cul- 
tivated and  sensitive  persons  to  be  pretty 
imperatively  indicated  as  the  style  of  the 
new  Columbia.  To  the  Columbia  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  “aliter 
visum.”  That  committee  rendered  a re- 
port in  the  latter  part  of  1893  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  plausible  explanation 
is  that  the  committee  had  been  dazzled 
by  the  then  recent  and  “sudden  glories” 
of  the  scenic  architecture  of  the  Chicago 
Fair.  At  any  rate,  the  most  tangible  of 
its  propositions  was  that  the  style  chosen 
for  the  new  Columbia  should  be  “appro- 


priate to  the  municipal  character  of  the 
situation” ; in  other  words,  that  it  should 
not  be  an  exception  and  an  oasis  in  the 
commercial  architecture  of  Manhattan, 
but  should  conform  to  that  architecture. 
The  adoption  of  this  requirement  was 
the  end  of  the  hope  that  Morningside 
might  come  to  be  a secluded  and  clois- 
tral quarter,  a “thing  apart.” 

The  pompous  and  expositional  archi- 
tecture which  resulted  from  that  unfor- 
tunate decision  is  known  to  all  New 
Yorkers.  One  must  not,  simply  because 
he  finds  it  locally,  historically  and  ex- 
pressionally  unsuitable,  be  led  to  denying 
it  its  own  merits.  My  French  friend 
may  be  right  in  maintaining  that  the  li- 
brary of  Columbia  is  a “a  library  de  luxe 
and  not  de  books” ; but  even  he  cannot 
deny  the  impressiveness  from  the  pom- 
pous and  expositional  point  of  view,  of 
that  decastyle  Ionic  portico,  with  the 
brick-paved  expanse  of  the  terraced 
plaza  in  front  of  it  and  Mr.  French’s 
colossal  embodiment  of  “Alma  Mater”  in 
the  center.  It  is,  the  whole  effect,  classic 
and  grandiose.  Classic  and  grandiose  also, 
is  the  effect  of  the  interior,  with  its  col- 
umns of  dark-green  Irish  marble  and  its 
surmounting  classical  statues  over  one 
face.  So  it  is  the  most  “monumental” 
of  Mr.  McKim’s  attempts  to  foist  upon 
modern  requirements  that  “maestoso” 
Greco-Roman  colonnade.  The  most  mon- 
umental, at  least,  in  actual  and  durable 
erections,  for  I think  it  yields  in  effective- 
ness, when  regarded  in  its  true  light  of 
an  academic  classical  study,  to  the  re- 
production by  the  same  artist  at  the  Chi- 
cago Fair,  of  the  Baths  of  Carcalla,  for 
the  uses  of  an  agricultural  building.  Of 
course,  it  yields  still  further  when  one 
reflects  that  the  Chicago  Building  was 
avowedly  scenic  and  illusive,  while  the 
New  York  building  was  ostensibly  the 
satisfaction  of  very  real  and  practical 
modern  requirements.  One  would  be 
loath  to  lose  the  library,  all  the  same. 
If  you  can  call  a modern  a great  poet — 
as  nobody  ever  calls  him — for  his  sensi- 
tive and  skillful  rehandling  of  Latin  ver- 
sification to  express  modern  notions, 
equally  may  you  call  a modern  a great 
architect  for  his  rehandling  of  the  classic 
Greco-Roman  architectural  forms  to  ful- 
fil modern  requirements,  and  many  there 
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be  who  do  call  him  so.  The  library  is, 
without  question,  a carefully  and  suc- 
cessfully studied  performance  in  its 
own  kind,  and  it  is,  moreover,  carried 
out  in  a manner  sumptuous,  and 
regardless  of  expense.  A whole  quad- 
rangle executed  in  the  same  sumptuous 
and  regardless  manner  would  have  gone 
some  distance  towards  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  the  Columbia  Committee 
on  Buildings  and  Grounds  knew  what  it 
was  talking  about  when  it  recommended 


the  attractiveness  of  formula,  of  the  dis- 
position of  forms  according  to  conven- 
tions. It  is  not  by  plastering  an  archae- 
ologist’s portico  against  a bricklayer’s 
front  that  you  can  get  the  impression  of 
classic  architecture.  You  really  must,  in 
homelier  materials,  substitute  the  interest 
of  homelier  and  more  idiomatic  handling. 
The  Columbia  buildings,  designed  by  the 
firm  of  the  architect  of  the  Library, 
struggle  against  a manifest  impossibility, 
against  a contradiction  in  terms.  Brick 
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“municipal  classic”  as  the  style  of  the 
university.  But  that  contention  becomes 
quite  impossible  when  this  central  build- 
ing is  “conferred”  with  its  later  and 
accessory  buildings  in  the  same  manner, 
and  constructed,  necessarily,  with  some 
regard  to  expense,  and  so  in  commoner 
materials.  In  such  buildings  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  craftsmanship,  of  an  idio- 
matic treatment  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, must  necessarily  come,  not  mere- 
ly to  supplement,  but  even  to  supplant, 


fronts  simply  do  not  become  specimens 
of  classical  architecture  because  you 
plaster  little  porticoes  against  them,  nor 
even  because  you  erect  them  on  Cyclo- 
pean bases  of  huge  slabs  of  pink  granite, 
with  a swaggering  two-foot  half-round 
by  way  of  base  moulding,  as  the  badge 
of  your  “style.”  Whatever  you  get,  it  is 
not,  in  such  a case  as  that  of  Columbia, 
the  specific  expression  that  is  looked  for. 
The  group  of  Columbia,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a carrying  out  of  the  special  intention,  is 
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a failure.  One  might  take  it  for  a hos- 
pital, for  a group  of  official  buildings, 
for  almost  anything  but  what  it  is.  You 
may  admit  that  it  is  “municipal.”  You 
cannot  possibly  maintain  that  it  is  “col- 
legiate.” 

The  most  obvious  proof  that  Colum- 
bia, in  its  special  architectural  intention, 


lege,  is  an  obvious  departure,  so  obvious 
that  it  might  be  called  a protest.  And, 
be  it  noted,  these  buildings,  by  whomso- 
ever designed — and  at  least  three  archi- 
tects were  concerned  in  the  production 
of  them — the  further  they  depart  in 
treatment  from  the  “municipal”  group 
the  more  closely  they  approach  to  the 
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is  a failure,  is  the  haste  which  the  archi- 
tects of  the  accessory  and  surrounding 
buildings  have  shown  to  get  away  from 
the  “style”  of  the  nucleal  group,  which 
was  expected  to  impose  itself  on  them. 
They  have  sought  an  expression,  rather, 
of  cloistrality  and  seclusion.  That  row 
to  the  northward,  for  example,  compris- 
ing the  buildings  of  tbe  Teachers’  Col- 


apprehensible  expression  of  their  partic- 
ular purpose  as  places  of  education.  And 
as  with  the  Teachers’  College  and  its 
flanking  buildings,  to  the  northward  of 
Columbia,  even  so  with  the  buildings  of 
Barnard  to  the  westward.  These  latter 
are,  in  fact,  classifiable  as  “classic,”  in 
contradistinction  to  the  “Gothic”  which 
is  the  manifest  inspiration  of  the  work 
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of  Mr.  Potter  and  of  Messrs.  Parrish 
and  Schroeder.  But  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Lamb  and  Rich,  in  Barnard,  and  delight- 
ful work  it  is,  is  of  that  mode  of  classic 
which  is  known  as  “Jacobean,”  and 
which  is,  in  truth,  a picturesque  degen- 
eration of  the  Gothic  which  held  sway 
for  some  generations  before  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  This  mode  of  classic 
does  doubtless  enable  the  expression  of 
a place  of  education  which  is  a place  of 


It  would  be  by  no  means  appreciative 
to  pass  without  a word  of  recognition 
for  the  one  building,  and  that  belonging 
to  the  strictly  Columbian  nucleus  of  the 
“institutional”  architectural  exhibit  on 
Morningside  Heights,  which  shows  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  and  most  inter- 
esting effort  to  combine  the  effects  of 
what  we  have  called  the  architecture  of 
formula  with  those  proper  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  craftsmanship.  That  building 
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residence  as  well  as  of  instruction,  does 
come  far  nearer  the  ideal  of  a “college” 
than  the  irrelevant  grandiosity  of  the 
buildings  of  Columbia,  properly  so- 
called.  Not  to  do  injustice  to  the  archi- 
tects of  Columbia  proper,  one  has  to 
admit  that  the  collegiate  idea  implies  liv- 
ing on  the  premises,  and  that  an  institu- 
tion the  scheme  of  which  foregoes  dor- 
mitories and  contemplates  only  “day 
scholars,”  can  but  imperfectly  express 
that  idea. 


is,  of  course,  St.  Paul’s  Chapel.  It  is 
in  the  exterior  that  this  edifice  struggles 
to  conform  to  the  big  Greco-Roman 
edifices  of  the  foundation,  and  it  is 
the  exterior  that  is  least  attractive 
and  successful.  It  seems  to  fail  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  attempt  to  con- 
form. One  cannot,  it  is  true,  classify 
this  exterior  even  as  classic.  One  mur- 
murs, vaguely  “Byzantine.”  The  one 
badge  of  the  formal  classic  left  is  the 
columnar  porch,  which  does  the  building 
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MAPES  MEMORIAL  GATE— COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  (1898). 


Broadway  and  170th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

no  good  if  it  does  not  do  it  harm.  The 
exterior  architecture  elsewhere,  though 
always  composed  and  adjusted  in  a 
knowing  and  scholarly  way,  owes  its 
chief  attractiveness,  as  strictly  as  the 
polygonal  low-roofed  cupola  which 
crowns  it,  to  the  suggestion  that  it  en- 
closes and  envelopes  something  better 
worth  looking  at  than  itself.  And  this 
one  finds  to  be  the  case.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  has,  in  fact,  nothing  super- 
ficially in  common  with  the  common  no- 


Thomas Nash,  Architect. 

tion  of  a college  chapel,  either  “classic’' 
or  Gothic.  It  is  not  reminiscent  of  any 
example  of  either  mode,  in  its  general 
forms  or  in  its  detail.  Yet  it  is  most 
unmistakably  a church,  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  parts.  And  it  proceeds  from 
the  ground  plan  which  is  so  clearly  dic- 
tated by  the  specific  purpose  of  the  struc- 
ture to  the  architectural  forms  which  are 
so  clearly  dictated  by  the  materials  and 
the  mode  of  construction.  There  is  no 
irrelevant  introduction  of  architectural 
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forms  which  the  artist  seems  to  have  ad- 
mired in  historical  examples.  The  thing 
is  so  clearly  and  unmistakably  made  out 
of  its  own  elements  that  there  is  not  a 
detail  which  seems  to  have  been  “lugged 
in.”  Even  the  great  arches  that  sur- 
round and  abut  the  dome  have  the  air 
of  having  been  originally  composed  for 
the  purpose  they  here  fulfil.  The  result 


And  hear  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storms  their  high-built  organs  make 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 
The  prophets  blazoned  on  the  panes, 

and  you  will  have  to  own  that  the  “long- 
drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault”  which 
may  be  essential  to  your  own  notion  of 
a “college  fane,”  and  which  you  may  ac- 
tually see,  to  the  same  accompaniment,  at 
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is  that  refreshing  sense  of  reality  of 
which  we  commonly  have  to  mourn  the 
absence.  This  interior  is  of  one  of  those 
rare  architectural  successes  which,  being 
of  no  style,  yet  unmistakably  have  style. 
Sit  down  in  it  and  let  its  “frozen  music” 
sink  into  you,  on  the  occasion  of  a “re- 
cital,” while  through  another  sense  you 
take  in  the  incidental  music. 


the  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  a mile  to  the  northward, 
is  no  more  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of 
a “college  fane”  than  this  system  of  huge 
piers  and  pendentives  in  frankly  exposed 
and  treated  brickwork.  This  interior  is 
a distinct  and  rare  architectural  success, 
with  an  air  as  “original,”  as  homebred 
and  vernacular,  as  that  of  a shingled  sub- 
urban cottage. 
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The  New  York  University  may  pretty 
safely  be  said  to  have  been,  in  its  origin, 
Columbia’s  “own  fault.”  That  restric- 
tion of  the  undergraduate  body  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  sons  of  Episcopalians, 
which  William  Livingston  foreboded, 
only  in  part  took  place,  though,  to  be 
sure,  the  Presbyterians  of  New  York 
continued  to  send  their  sons  to  Nassau 
Hall,  and  the  Congregationalists  to  Yale. 
They  might  have  continued  to  do  that, 
though  Columbia  had  been  purely  secu- 
lar or  “godless,”  according  to  the  pur- 
pose attributed  to  the  “Independent  Re- 
flector” by  his  opponents,  and  warmly 
disclaimed  by  himself.  It  was  the  cur- 
riculum of  Columbia,  rather  than  its  ec- 
clesiastical relations,  which  gave  the  first 
impetus  to  the  foundation  of  the  univer- 
sity. Indeed,  among  the  agitators  in 
1830  for  the  establishment  of  a new  col- 
lege or  university  in  New  York,  two  were 
clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church — Dr.  Wainwright,  of  Grace 
Church,  and  Dr.  Milner,  of  “St.  George’s 
Chapel.”  But,  if  one  may  trust  tradi- 
tion. both  these  clergymen  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  “Low,”  or  “Evangel- 
ical.” as  against  the  “High,”  or  ecclesias- 
tical, of  the  two  factions  into  which  the 
Episcopal  Church  had  by  that  time  be- 
come clearly  divided. 

In  1830,  New  York  City  had  attained 
a population  of  197,112.  Thanks  to  the 
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St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Columbia  University  (1906). 
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exploitation,  by  means  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
of  its  clear  natural  advantages,  it  had 
become  the  unquestioned  “commercial 
emporium,”  eclipsing  all  its  rival  Atlantic 
ports,  to  the  southward  or  the  northward. 
There  was  a great  and  most  creditable 
stirring,  in  these  parts,  toward  a cultiva- 
tion of  the  things  of  the  mind,  con- 
current with  the  advance  of  the  new 
metropolis  in  material  things.  That  was 
the  exact  year  in  which  Coloned  Henry 
Rutgers  gained  the  distinction  of  having 
“Queen’s  College,”  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Seminary  over  in  New  Brunswick, 
named  after  him.  That  was  equally  the 
year  in  which  “Mr.  Sherred,”  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  presenting  an  endow- 
ment of  $70,000  to  “the  Episcopal  Sem- 
inary in  Greenwich  Village,”  insured 
that,  two  generations  later,  the  initial 
building  of  the  new  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chelsea  Square  should  be 
called  after  his  name.  But  Columbia, 
secure  in  its  endowment  of  lands  increas- 
ing in  value  by  the  “unearned  increment” 
of  increase  in  the  population  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  town,  did  nothing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities 
and  forced  those  who  appreciated  the 
new  opportunities  into  a position  of  an- 
tagonism to  itself.  It  was  perfectly  in 
vain  for  the  promoters  of  the  new  uni- 
versity to  disclaim,  as  they  kept  disclaim- 
ing, any  antagonism  to  Columbia.  It 
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was  so  entirely  manifest,  on  the  face  of 
things,  that  if  Columbia  had  done  its 
duty  by  New  York,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  any  other  institution  for  the 
higher  education.  That  there  was  no 
sectarian  or  anti-sectarian  bias  in  the 
foundation  of  the  new  university  is  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  the  letter  of  an  angry 
correspondent  of  the  “Evening  Post,”  in 
this  year  1830,  complaining  that  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  had  not  been  “rec- 
ognized” in  the  composition  of  the 
“council”  of  the  new  institution.  But  the 
agitators  were  too  wary  to  put  their  agi- 
tation on  sectarian  grounds.  While  dep- 
recating the  sectarian  feeling  by  which 
they  were  yet  so  manifestly  inspired,  and 
while  deprecating  also  the  opposition  to 
Columbia,  which  so  manifestly  animated 
their  efforts,  they  proceeded  to  point  out 
that  Columbia  had  not  served  the  com- 
munity. They  did  not  scruple  to  carry 
their  complaints  into  detail.  They  re- 
solved “that  it  is  highly  desirable  and 
expedient  to  establish,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a University  on  a liberal  founda- 
tion, which  shall  correspond  with  the 
spirit  and  wants  of  our  country,  which 
shall  be  commensurate  with  our  great 
and  growing  population,  and  which  shall 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  education 
for  such  youth  as  shall  be  found  quali- 
fied and  inclined  to  improve  them.” 
“Innuendo,”  necessarily,  that  Columbia 


did  not  fill  the  bill.  And  the  innuendo 
the  agitators  proceed  to  make  explicit. 
Columbia  “does  not  meet  the  literary 
wants  of  the  city.  It  is  decidedly  char- 
acterized as  a preparatory  school  for  the 
learned  professions.  It  bars  from  its 
privileges  all  who  will  not  devote  a por- 
tion, and  a very  large  portion,  too,  of 
their  attention  to  Latin  and  Greek,  what- 
ever may  be  their  future  intentions  in 
life.”  “Useful  knowledge”  is  imparted 
“only  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  course.” 
Columbia  is  “only  for  professional  men.” 
The  foundation  of  the  university  was 
necessarily  an  indictment  of  the  pre- 
existing institution.  The  creation  of  the 
New  York  University,  “on  a liberal  and 
extensive  foundation,”  was,  in  fact,  a 
provision,  essentially,  and  in  addition  to 
the  various  sectarian  impulses  which 
were,  by  Columbia’s  fault,  denied  satis- 
faction in  Columbia,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  class  which,  unless  the  col- 
lege slang  has  been  altered  since  my  time, 
is  known  as  “militiamen,”  in  increased 
facilities  for  the  attainment  of  the  de- 
gree of  “B.S.,”  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
existing  facilities  for  the  degree  of 
“B.A.”  Alas ! it  is  a very  obsolete  con- 
troversy now.  Such  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  “electivism”  that  any  expert 
may  safely  be  defied  to  tell  what  either 
of  these  mystic  concatenations  of  letters 
of  the  alphabet  stands  for  in  this  present 
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year  of  grace.  It  was,  indeed,  suggested 
in  1830  that  the  old  college  and  the  new 
university  “might  by  some  happy  ar- 
rangement be  made  to  coalesce.’’  But 
there  was  not  enough  good  sense  or  good 
feeling  on  either  side  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion effective. 

This  episode,  though  happily  a digres- 
sion, has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  col- 
lege architecture.  The  new  “Dissent- 
ing Academy”  did  not  aspire  for  some 
years  to  a habitation  of  its  own.  Its  first 
habitation,  again,  “an  habitation  en- 
forced,” was  “Clinton  Hall,”  then  at  the 
corner  of  Nassau  and  Beekman,  though 
afterwards  removed  to  Astor  Place, 
where  the  new  university  began  to  ad- 
minister its  instructions  in  1832.  It  was 
not  until  July  of  the  following  year  that 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  of  the  univer- 
sity building  on  the  east  side  of  Wash- 
ington Square,  which  to  New  Yorkers 
of  any  but  the  most  recent  standing  is 
recalled  by  the  name  of  “The  Univer- 
sity.” 

Of  this  edifice  it  is  saying  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  it  recalls,  in  their 
fulness,  the  collegiate  buildings  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  its  prototype.  It 


is  certainly  saying  too  little  to  say  that  it 
effaced  and  extinguished  the  architec- 
tural pretensions  of  anything  that  Co- 
lumbia had  built  up  to  that  time,  or  was 
to  build  for  a generation  later.  Alex- 
ander J.  Davis  was  the  architect,  and  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  his  design  car- 
ried out  in  a seemly  and  honest  mono- 
chrome of  gray  stone,  which  made  the 
building,  even  up  to  the  time  of  its  de- 
molition in  obedience  to  an  imperious 
commercial  necessity,  a true  architec- 
tural oasis  in  the  desert  of  New  York, 
such  an  oasis  as  we  have  been  blaming 
Columbia  for  not  establishing  on  the 
unoccupied  plateau  of  Morningside 
Heights.  The  building  became,  by  dint 
of  its  architectural  quality,  combined 
with  the  aloofness  of  its  situation,  the 
center  of  the  intellectual  activities  of  the 
city,  of  the  uncommercial  manifestations 
of  the  life  of  New  York.  What  there 
was  of  romance  in  those  old  prosaic  New 
York  days  took  to  the  building  and  clung 
to  it  like  ivy.  Moreover,  the  building 
exactly  suited  the  old — wordly  and  oasal 
character  which  the  Washington  Square 
it  fronted  so  long  retained,  and  even  to- 
day, in  part,  it  retains.  It  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  name  a building  the  demolition 
of  which,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  “progress,”  inflicted  more  sen- 
timental distress  upon  sentimentally 
sensitive  New  Yorkers. 

Quite  true,  they  have  their  compensa- 
tions in  the  buildings  of  ‘‘University 
Heights,”  buildings  which  are  by  no 
means  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  and  which  remain  comparatively  un- 
known by  very  dint  of  the  altitude  and 
the  detachment  which  make  the  site  so 
highly  eligible  for  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing. That  western  ridge  of  Manhattan 
Island,  with  the  branch  of  it  which  ex- 
tends northward  into  the  Bronx,  seems, 
in  fact,  reserved  by  nature  for  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  uses.  The  ridge  begins 
to  crop  ©ut  at  the  lower  end  of  that 
“Riverside  Drive”  which  was  so  provi- 
dently reserved  from  common  uses  half 
a century  ago;  uses  which  it  is  in  part 
fulfilling  and  in  part,  thanks  to  our  unre- 
strained individualism,  so  lamentably 
failing  to  fulfil.  At  Morningside  it  has 
risen  to  a respectable  and  impressive  al- 
titude above  the  plain  to  the  eastward  or 
the  slope  to  the  westward.  Morningside 
was  also  reserved  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  as  a peculiar  and  distinct  quar- 
ter, and  its  topography  indicated  it  as 
an  “institutional”  quarter,  for  cathedrals 
and  hospitals  and  colleges.  The  indica- 
tion was  observed  by  those  who  acquired 
the  site  of  Columbia,  if  not  by  those  who 
“regularly  laid  it  out.”  It  is  this  peculiar 
character  which  makes  so  irritating  the 
irrelevancies  of  the  Columbian  commit- 
tee about  the  “municipal  character  of  the 
site.”  As  we  have  been  pointing  out,  the 
successes  of  the  architects  of  Morning- 
side have  been  pretty  strictly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  ignored  the  municipal 
character  of  the  site  and  insisted  rather 
on  its  cloistral  character.  Undoubtedly 
that  way  of  regarding  the  problem  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of 
which  the  site  has  the  picturesque  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  Columbia  in  that  it 
overlooks  the  eastward  plain  of  Harlem 
Flats  from  the  very  edge  of  the  beetling 
cliff,  instead  of  from  the  plateau  behind 
it.  But  even  more  commanding  than 
this  is  the  new  site  of  the  university. 
Nothing  hereabouts  is  so  boldly  pictur- 


esque as  the  valley,  here  almost  a can- 
yon, of  the  estuary  we  call  the  Harlem 
“River,”  the  frith  which  here  runs 
through  a ravine,  and  across  which  the 
buildings  on  the  summits  confront  each 
other  at  an  almost  equal  height,  with 
every  advantage  for  the  exhibition  of 
whatever  architectural  attractiveness 
they  possess.  It  is  a pity  that  this  is 
so  little.  It  is  really  a municipal  con- 
cern that  this  reach  of  river  at  Fort 
George  should  be  bordered  by  buildings 
worthy  of  it.  The  Washington  Bridge, 
which  spans  it,  is  undoubtedly  worthy, 
though  the  bridge  is,  unfortunately,  out 
of  sight  from  the  University  Heights. 
There  is  much  to  impress  one  with  the 
works  of  nature  as  seen  from  the 
Heights,  even  if  the  evidences  of  man’s 
work  is  lacking.  And  so,  indeed,  are  the 
buildings  of  the  university  worthy  of 
their  admirable  sight  and  setting.  They 
are,  of  course,  “classic.”  But  classic 
is  a word  of  multitude,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  porticoes  and  the  applied  orders, 
and  the  saucer  cupola,  there  is  as 
much  in  the  yellow  brick  and  gray 
stone  of  Stanford  White’s  masonry  at 
University  Heights  as  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Greco-Roman  of  his  part- 
ner’s on  Morningside  to  recall  the  free 
and  vernacular  use  of  classic  forms  in 
Georgian  and  Colonial  work.  The  peri- 
stylar  colonnade — only  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
“pierade” — of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  with  the 
spreading  dome  above,  dominates  the 
bluff  with  great  effectiveness  and  seems 
very  appositely  to  “belong.”  When  the 
counterpart  of  the  Hall  of  Languages 
comes  to  be  built  on  the  other  wing  of 
the  peristyle,  the  effect  from  below  will 
be  uniquely  impressive.  The  interior  of 
the  principal  building,  from  the  chapel 
in  the  basement  to  the  library  under  the 
dome,  is  equally  effective  in  its  way.  The 
campus  front,  with  its  portico,  is  equally 
in  keeping,  and  so  are  the  two  subordi- 
nate building  of  the  same  authorship. 
The  Gould  Dormitory  and  the  Hall  of 
Languages,  with  their  engaged  orders, 
carry  out  the  same  notion  of  a homely 
and  vernacular  rendering  of  a current 
style.  For  some  reason,  perhaps  pre- 
cisely because  the  character  of  the  site 
is  so  distinctly  not  “municipal,”  these 
buildings  are  not  “astylar,”  but  show  the 
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orders.  By  the  homogeneousness  of  ma- 
terial and  treatment  between  the  principal 
building  and  its  dependencies,  these  build- 
ings really  carry  the  “collegiate”  connota- 
tion which  the  subordinate  buildings  of 
Columbia  so  lack.  They  are  not  only  “in- 
stitutional,” but  of  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion to  which  they,  in  fact,  belong.  When 
the  campus  comes  to  be  built  up  with 
buildings  as  well  designed  as  these  pio- 
neers, there  will  hardly  be  a more  ex- 
emplary group  of  college  buildings  in  the 
country  in  their  own  style  and  kind. 


To  say  this,  all  the  same,  is  by  no 
means  the  same  as  saying  that  this  is  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  building  for  its 
purpose.  Most  of  the  buildings  which 
immediately  surround  the  new  Columbia 
defer  more  or  less  to  the  style  of  the 
nucleal  edifices.  The  new  buildings  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  do  not 
come  into  the  general  view  of  Columbia, 
though  they  are  of  the  vicinage. 

When  the  doom  was  decided,  in  the 
interest  of  “progress,”  of  the  pictur- 
esque buildings  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  which  made  so  grateful  an 
oasis  of  a block-front  at  Park  Avenue 
and  Seventieth  St.,  lovers  of  architecture 
refused  to  be  comforted,  foreboding  that 


they  would  get  nothing  to  look  at  in  its 
stead  that  would  be  so  good.  Now  they 
are  reassured,  having  in  the  new  build- 
ings at  Broadway  and  120th  Street  re- 
ceived something  even  better  worth  look- 
ing at,  being  equally  artistic  and  much 
more  extensive.  For  here  is  a double 
block  front,  the  suppressed  street,  closed 
to  general  traffic,  being  indicated  by  a 
towered  gateway  at  the  center.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  one  may  take  the 
frontage  to  be,  including  the  suppressed 
street,  and  such  a frontage  lengthwise 
of  a New  York  avenue  offers  an  unusual 
architectural  opportunity.  Happily,  also, 
the  transverse  blocks  are  so  narrowed  at 
this  point  that  the  site  suggests  or  im- 
poses a quadrangle  entirely  enclosed  but 
surrounding  a court  which  is  seemly  and 
ample,  but  no  more,  for  the  purposes  of 
a court,  assuring  light  and  air  to  the  in- 
mates on  all  four  sides.  It  will  be  agreed 
that  the  architectural  opportunity  has 
been  admirably  utilized.  “The  municipal 
character  of  the  site”  is  recognized,  not 
by  making  the  architecture  uncharacter- 
istic, for  it  remains  unmistakably  colle- 
giate. It  has  been  recognized  by  build- 
ing higher  than  the  architects  would 
have  liked  to  go,  we  may  assume,  if  ex- 
pense, in  the  costliness  of  the  land,  had 
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been  no  object.  The  architects  of 
Princeton  have  had  the  greatest  luck  in 
this  respect  of  any  of  the  recent  design- 
ers of  colleges.  They  have  been  permit- 
ted, by  the  expanse  of  the  campus,  to 
limit  themselves  to  two  stories  of  actual 
wall  in  their  dormitories,  whereas  Mr. 
Haight,  in  the  “Sheff”  buildings  of  Yale, 
has  been  compelled  to  “recognize  the 
municipal  character”  of  New  Haven  by 
adding  two  more,  and  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Collens  conformed  to  the  municipal 
character  of  upper  Manhattan  by  a 
superposition  of  still  two  more,  for 
the  court  side  of  their  buildings  shows 


tower,  manages  to  assert  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  its  function.  In 
the  material,  though  the  contrast  of  the 
light  tint  of  the  wrought  work  and  the 
intractable  rock  of  the  wall  field  is  by  no 
means  so  staring  as  in  the  C.  C.  N.  Y., 
it  is  striking  enough  to  make  one  wish 
that  the  colors  could  have  been  trans- 
posed. The  architecture  suffers  also,  no 
doubt,  from  the  enforced  attenuation  of 
the  supports  of  the  Broadway  front,  an 
attenuation  so  extreme  that  the  photo- 
graph even  suggests,  though  untruly,  a 
metallic  structure  for  the  lower  walls, 
and  has  a worse  effect  in  giving  the 
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six  habitable  floors,  though  one  of 
them  is  in  the  basement  and  one  in 
the  roof.  The  disposition  necessarily 
lacks  something  of  the  cloistral  char- 
acter. A main  drawback  to  it  is  that 
it  becomes  impossible  to  signalize  the 
superior  parts  of  your  design  by  su- 
perior altitude,  a misfortune  which,  in 
the  old  seminary  in  Park  Avenue,  re- 
sulted in  the  overtopping  of  the  chapel, 
the  central  and  most  commanding  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  by  the  dormitories 
which  rose  behind  it.  It  has  not  been  so 
bad  in  these  succeeding  buildings.  The 
chapel,  by  dint  of  its  steep  roof  and  its 


“clerestory,”  the  library,  one  infers,  a 
greater  apparent  solidity  than  that  of  its 
supporting  substructure.  These  defects 
the  architects  have  endeavored,  and  with 
success,  to  mitigate  by  enclosing  the 
whole  light  structure  of  the  curtain  walls 
between  features  of  unquestionable  mas- 
siveness and  solidity,  the  central  tower 
and  the  terminal  pavilion.  The  device 
has  its  success.  An  angle  pavilion  like 
this  at  the  north  end  of  the  Broadway 
front,  a terminal  feature  of  this  kind, 
buttressed  and  gabled,  but  not  towered, 
has  no  precedent  in  collegiate  architec- 
ture that  I know  of.  But  what  of  that? 
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There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing 
tribal  lays, 

And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right! 

The  feature  is  needed  here,  to  “spike 
the  wall  down,”  as  Richardson  used  to 
say,  and  it  amply  justifies  itself  not  only 
by  the  completeness  with  which  it  fulfils 
that  function,  but  by  the  power  and 


point  finds  an  interesting,  though  not 
always  a successful,  solution.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best  of  our  collegiate 
buildings,  but  one  of  the  notable  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  New  York. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
had  quite  a different  beginning  from 


CORNER  DETAIL— NEW  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  (1910). 
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grace  of  its  own  design.  Our  street  archi- 
tecture has  nothing  better  to  show  in  this 
kind,  and  very  few  things  so  good.  And 
the  design  throughout  shows  an  intelli- 
gent, subtle  and  sensitive  consideration 
of  the  problem  in  hand,  and  at  every 


either  of  the  other  scholastic  institutions 
we  have  been  discussing.  In  its  first 
stages,  sixty  years  ago,  it  did  not  even 
assume  the  name  of  a college.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Free  Academy,  it  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  “academies”  in- 
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termediate  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  colleges.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  inter- 
mediate class  of  educational  institutions 
attracted  a degree  of  regard  from  the 
legislature  and  the  regents  of  the  State 
University,  which  it  has  long  since  lost. 
The  more,  apparently,  is  the  pity.  This 


with  great  effect.  Naturally,  it  was  ob- 
jected to  by  certain  political  purists,  as 
giving  to  some  children  the  facilities  of 
a higher  education  at  the  public  expense 
which  it  was  not  practicable  to  furnish 
to  all  children.  But  criticism  on  this 
score  has  now  entirely  died  out.  The 
latest  exponent  of  it  was  probably 
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particular  “academy”  was  projected  as  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  used  regularly  to 

the  roof  and  crown  of  the  public  school  fulminate  in  the  Sun  against  the  C.  C. 

system,  and  an  energetic  and  capable  N.  Y.  as  an  unconstitutional  and  un- 
professor from  a languishing  “church  democratic  institution.  The  criticism 

college”  up  the  state  was  brought  down  has  died  out,  on  account  of  the  extent  to 

to  put  it  into  operation,  which  he  did  which  the  institution  has  been  justified 
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by  its  children  and  on  account  of  the 
enormous  incentive  the  existence  of  the 
institution  furnishes  to  zealous  students 
in  the  public  schools.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
quite  as  firmly  rooted  now  as  any  of  its 
collegiate  predecessors,  and  possesses 
the  advantage  over  them  that  it  can  en- 
force a much  more  Spartan  discipline, 
being  dependent  on  no  tuition  fees,  and. 
indeed,  being  interested  in  weeding  out 
rather  than  in  increasing  the  undergrad- 


lege,  nearly  contemporary  with  it.  In 
fact,  the  old  building  of  the  Free  Acad- 
emy needs  only  more  monumental  ma- 
terial and  greater  refinement  of  detail 
to  be  admitted  as  a very  worthy  speci- 
men of  its  species.  The  notion  of  es- 
tablishing the  college  hall,  or  assembly 
room,  in  which  was  also  an  entirely 
undenominational  and  even  creedless 
“chapel,”  in  a clerestory  was  a happy 
thought  which  would  of  itself  have  given 
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uate  body.  Its  first  home  must  be  now 
fully  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is  still, 
though,  perhaps  rather  precariously, 
standing  in  East  Twenty-third  street. 

It  is  the  work  of  James  Renwick,  and 
it  exhibits,  as  distinctly  as  the  preceding 
edifices  of  the  University  in  Washington 
Square,  the  belief  that  collegiate  is  the 
proper  style  of  architecture  for  a col- 
lege. It  is,  in  its  general  conception, 
highly  creditable  to  the  architect,  far 
more  creditable  than  the  Normal  Col- 


distinction  to  the  single  building  in 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  the 
college  was  expected  to  be  comprised. 
That  it  should  so  far  have  outgrown 
this  limitation  as  to  grow  up  to  the  group 
of  buildings  on  the  heights  of  Convent 
Avenue,  is  monumental  evidence  of  the 
public  usefulness  of  the  institution  and 
of  the  public  appreciation  of  the  same. 
Neither  is  there  any  question  of  the  bril- 
liant architectural  success  of  the  new 
buildings  themselves.  I have  so  recently 
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(March.  1907),  had  the  privilege  of  cele- 
brating the  architecture  in  detail  in  these 
pages  that  I am  the  better  content  to  dis- 
miss it  summarily  now.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  site  is  about  the  luckiest  for 
such  an  institution  that  the  island  of 
Manhattan  affords,  almost  the  luckiest 
that  the  whole  “ridgy  back”  of  the  West 
Side  of  upper  Manhattan  and  lower 


a distance  where  the  meanness  of  its 
architecture  in  detail  is  no  longer  appre- 
hensible, and  you  are  at  liberty  to  be 
impressed  with  the  extent  and  the  in- 
tensity of  its  populousness.  The  view 
recalls  Carlyle’s  description  in  prose  of 
that  of  London  from  Highgate  Hill,  or 
Shelley’s  in  verse  of  the  lookout  from 
the  Euganean  Hills.  And  how  the  pro- 


AMSTERDAM  AVENUE  GATE—  COLLEGE  OF  THE’  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  (1909). 
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Bronx  affords,  unless  there  be  some 
“saddle  back”  in  the  chain  which  affords 
a downward  view  on  both  sides.  Not 
quite  so  lucky  as  that  of  the  University, 
with  the  gleam  of  the  “river”  underneath 
and  the  confronting  height  opposite,  but 
about  all  that  can  be  had  from  one  side 
of  the  spinal  column  of  the  island.  For 
you  look  off  directly  eastward  over  the 
populous  plain  of  the  Harlem  Flats,  at 


jection  of  the  “building  line”  to  the  very 
brink  of.  the  precipitous  cliff  enhances 
the  effectiveness  of  the  view  both  of  the 
plain  from  above  and  of  the  buildings 
from,  below. 

The  one  main  defect  of  the  architec- 
ture is  so  obvious  to  everybody  and  has 
been  so  much  insisted  on  by  everybody 
that  there  is  little  use  in  more  than 
merely  mentioning  it  now.  The  combi- 
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nation  of  materials  comes  near  that 
crucial  illustration  of  Richardson’s  of  a 
building  of  black  granite  with  trimmings 
of  white  marble.  For  the  rough  rock  of 
the  wall-surfaces  is  as  black  as  stone 
can  be  quarried,  the  white  of  the 
wrought  work  as  white  as  terra  cotta 
can  be  “burned.”  One  was  never  so 
thankful  to  mere  grime  as  he  is  here  to 
the  sooty  stain  that  has  begun  to  over- 
spread the  snowy  terra  cotta  since  it  was 
put  in  place.  As  George  Eliot  some- 


which  are  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
design  of  the  buildings  and  in  further- 
ance of  their  effectiveness.  While  the 
designer  as  evidently  knew  as  he  evi- 
dently loved  his  Gothic,  he  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  a purist.  His  work 
shows,  among  other  things,  how  archi- 
tectural purity  can  be  attained  without 
architectural  purism.  Indeed,  had  he 
been  a purist,  he  would  not  have  been 
the  architect  for  this  job.  He  would 
have  striven  to  find  historical  Gothic 
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where  .says,  “some  sorts  of  dirt  serve 
to  clarify,”  and  the  design  is  “clarified 
hereby.  Some  seasons  of  the  London 
“blacks”  would  do  these  buildings  great 
good.  It  would  not  be  a bad  notion  for 
the  city  to  permit  the  City  College  to 
burn  soft  coal  for  a season  until  the 
architecture  has  been  properly  smoked. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  vandal  will 
propose  the  cleaning  of  this  terra  cotta 
so  soon  as  it  begins  to  take  “the  tone  of 
time.”  Of  late  there  have  been  added 
adornments,  in  the  way  of  the  gates, 


forms  within  which  could  be  constrained 
such  requirements,  unknown  to  the 
builders  of  the  mediaeval  monasteries  and 
colleges,  as  those  of  the  Chemical  Build- 
ing and  the  building  of  the  Mechanical 
Arts,  and  would  have  infallibly  spoiled 
those  buildings  by  failing  to  find  them.  In 
truth,  nothing  about  the  group  is  more 
happy  and  admirable  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  precedented  and  the  un- 
precedented in  their  architecture  coalesce 
and  harmonize.  One  can  perhaps  per- 
ceive a longing  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
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tect  for  more  or  larger  solids  and  less 
or  smaller  voids  than  would  have  satis- 
fied his  clients,  who  evidently  impor- 
tuned him  with  the  prayer  for  light,  and 
one  rejoices  at  his  circumvention  of 
them  in  the  main  front  of  the  sub- fresh- 
man building,  in  the  erection  of  a dec- 
orated wall  absolutely  without  any  aper- 
tures whatever  excepting  the  doorway 
and  its  two  inconspicuous  flanking  win- 
dows. The  Gothic  purist  would  no 
doubt  “stare  and  gasp”  at  finding  the 
developed  apse  of  a Gothic  church  suf- 
fering a sea-change  into  a six-story  of- 
fice building.  But  so  long  as  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  the  office  building,  and 


with  greater  effect.  The  change  one  might 
wish  for  in  the  direction  of  modernity 
would  have  been  the  substitution  of 
metal  for  an  imitation  of  masonry  in 
the  piers  that  carry  the  clerestory  of  the 
interior.  The  apartment  itself,  with  its 
magnitude  of  150x100x70,  is  approached 
in  dimensions  by  very  few  of  our  church 
interiors,  and  it  is  clear  that  these  un- 
usual dimensions  are  required  to  ac- 
commodate an  unusual  “congregation.” 
Unobstruction  of  the  floor-space  is  a 
primary  requirement.  It  would  have 
been  better  fulfilled  by  a structure  of 
metal,  and  there  would  have  been  a great 
gain  in  frankness,  in  the  sense  of  reality, 
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.at  the  same  time  without  proclamation 
-or  suggestion  of  any  untruth,  adds  a 
richness  and  a grace  to  the  building  to 
which  it  is  adjoined,  one  does  not  feel 
moved  to  join  the  purist.  In  one  point, 
indeed,  one  wishes  the  architect  had  been 
more  frankly  modern,  and  that  is  in  the 
interior  of  the  “Assembly  Hall,”  as  the 
.apartment,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a 
chapel,  seeing  it  is  erected  for  the  use 
not  only  of  all  shades  of  professing 
Christians,  but  also  of  “Turks,  Jews, 
infidels  and  heretics,”  is  cautiously  and 
diplomatically  designated.  This  is  much 
more  conventionally  the  “college  fane” 
than  that  of  the  chapel  of  Columbia;  and 
the  “thunder  music”  of  the  high-built 
.organ  “rolls”  in  it  with  equal  though  not 


and  also,  if  the  architect  had  wrought 
as  successfully  here  as  he  has  done  else- 
where, in  architectural  grace.  But,  in- 
deed, it  were  ungrateful  to  cavil  with 
what  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure. 
The  artistic  success  of  these  buildings 
is  not  only  undisputed,  but  triumphant. 
And  it  may  be  added  that,  by  reason  of 
the  heterogeneousness  of  the  under- 
graduate body,  there  is  no  college  to 
which  the  education,  daily  and  uncon- 
sciously imparted,  of  inspiring  architec- 
ture is  more  important. 


A much  more  conventional  collegiate 
Gothic  than  that  of  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.  is 
that  of  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary down  in  Chelsea  Square.  This  in- 
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stitution  has  the  advantage  one  would 
desire  for  a place  of  education,  being 
as  secluded  as  any  site  on  Man- 
hattan Island  could  be.  It  would  be 
already,  without  its  buildings,  an  oasis, 
or  more  properly  a “backwater.”  Hardly 
anybody,  it  is  safe  to  say,  so  much  as 
sees  it  without  going  to  see  it.  Origin- 
ally reserved  from  ordinary  settlement 
by  a well  advised  owner  who  desired  to 
bring  his  farm  land  into  urban  occupa- 
tion by  establishing  an  attractive  little 
park,  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  sub- 
serve that  purpose.  It  is  true  that  the 


narian  and  the  sectarian  character  of  the 
institution.  They  were  two  in  number, 
one  a lecture  hall  and  one  a dormitory, 
for  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  theo- 
logicus,  and  they  were  in  what  the  un- 
tutored builder  fondly  fancied  to  be  Eng- 
lish Gothic.  The  beginning  of  the  more 
informed  and  sympathetic  rendering  of 
that  mode  with  which  Mr.  Haight  has 
been  supplementing  or  superseding  these 
ancient  but  hardly  venerable  structures 
dates  back  almost  thirty  years,  to  the 
erection  of  Sherred  Hall  in  1883.  One 
would  be  at  a loss  to  name,  within  the 
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riparian  owners  on  the  North  side  may 
be  disposed  to  grumble  at  having  only 
brick  walls  to  look  at,  even  brick  walls 
so  good-looking  as  these,  instead  of  the 
grass  and  trees  the  brick  walls  shut  out 
from  view.  But  on  the  South  side  the 
“quad”  pleasantly  frames  the  little  park, 
and  gives  the  dwellers  who  have  it  in 
constant  view,  something  better  worth 
looking  at  than  they  had  before.  The 
original  stone  buildings  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  seminary,  one  in  the  twenties 
and  one  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century, 
recognized  the  collegiate  and  the  semi- 


“municipal”  limits  of  New  York  another 
so  complete  exposition  of  a collegiate 
“plant”  with  its  lodgings,  its  library,  its 
refectory,  its  chapel,  its  entire  scholastic 
equipment.  One  would  be  almost  equally 
at  a loss  to  name  another  in  which  the 
chosen  style  has  been  so  idiomatically 
and  vernacularly  applied.  The  express- 
renunciation  of  sumptuosity  of  material, 
in  favor  of  rough  brick,  with  sparing 
wrought  work  in  brownstone  was  doubt- 
less necessitated  by  economy.  But  the 
choice  would  in  any  case  have  been  for- 
tunate. It  promotes  the  homeliness  and 
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habitableness  of  the  buildings  and  gives 
additional  relief  and  value  to  the  sparing 
carved  ornament  in  which  the  architect 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge. 
With  more  space  at  command,  it  were 
a pleasant  task  to  go  through  the  work 


proper  architectural  style  for  American 
colleges.  The  confused  impression  made 
by  the  architecture  of  the  new  Colum- 
bia, with  the  successfully  pompous  and 
grandiose  Library  in  incomplete  rela- 
tions with  the  less  successful  quest  for 


EAST  QUADRANGLE — GENERAL 
9th  and  10th  Aves.,  20th-21st  Sts.,  N.  Y.  City. 

in  detail,  instead  of  having  to  refer  to 
the  illustrations,  which  also  one  would 
like  to  see  on  a more  extensive  scale 
than  is  here  practicable.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  how,  after  a survey  of  even  the 
illustrations  to  which  we  are  restricted, 
the  surveyor  can  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  (1884). 

Chas.  C.  Haight.  Architect. 

those  qualities  in  the  accessory  build- 
ings, even  the  more  single  and  success- 
ful impression  made  by  the  architecture 
of  the  new  University  of  New  York, 
with  its  unequalled  site,  is  “from  the 
purpose”  of  collegiate  architecture  when 
compared  with  the  impression  made  by 
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GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  (1S84). 

9th  and  10th  Aves.,  20th-21st  Sts.,  N.  Y.  City.  Chas.  C.  Haight,  Architect. 


HOFFMAN  HALL— GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  (1902). 

9th  and  10th  Aves.,  20th-21st  Sts.,  N.  Y.  C.  Chas.  C.  Haight,  Architect. 
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the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  or  the 
General  Theological  Seminary.  Great 
as  is  the  diversity  these  works  exhibit 
among  themselves,  great  the  variety  of 


expression  which  the  style  they  have  in 
common  enables  and  invites,  the  impres- 
sion of  each  group  of  buildings  is  single 
and  definite,  the  expression  of  each 
group  unmistakably  “collegiate.” 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 


DOORWAY  OP  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL— GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  (1887). 

Chas.  C.  Haight,  Architect. 
J.  Massey  Rhind,  Sculptor. 
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The  Residence  of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor 

(Photos  by  Floyd  Baker) 


The  interior  of  the  residence  of  Col. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  which  is  illustrated 
herewith,  has  a peculiar  architectural  in- 
terest from  several  different  points  of 
view.  It  is  interesting,  in  the  first  place, 
because  of  the  example  it  affords  of  a 
modern  metropolitan  dwelling  of  the 
most  expensive  class,  the  design  of  which 
has  been  confided  to  architects  of  the 
highest  standing.  But  it  is  still  more 
interesting  because  of  the  transformation 
it  has  recently  undergone.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  modern  American  residences  of 
this  class  which  has  a history.  The  illus- 
trations, published  herewith,  show  a 
composite  result  obtained  under  the  di- 
rection of  two  different  architects,  and 
embodying  in  a significant  manner  the 
different  standards  which  prevailed  in 
designing  this  type  of  house  over  twenty 
years  ago,  from  those  which  prevail  to- 
day. In  order  to  understand  the  trans- 
formation which  the  house  has  under- 
gone, both  in  plan  and  design,  the  reader 
should  follow  with  some  care  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  process. 

The  original  house,  which  was  built 
late  in  the  nineties,  occupies  a plot  of 
about  ioo  x ioo  ft.  at  the  corner  of  65th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Its  plan  was 
determined  by  the  fact  that,  although 
provided  with  only  a single  entrance,  it 
was  intended  for  the  occupation  of  two 
separate  families.  The  northerly  half 
was  occupied  by  the  late  Mrs.  William 
Astor,  Col.  Astor’s  mother,  and  the 
southerly  half  by  Col.  Astor  himself. 
The  ground  floor,  consequently,  was  cut 
up  into  a double  set  of  apartments,  each 
containing  its  equipment  of  living  and 
dining  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  certain  rooms,  such  as  the  art  gal- 
lery, which  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  the 
whole  house  and  not  specifically  to  either 
half  of  it.  Both  the  plan  and  design  of 
this  original  building,  the  architect  of 
which  was  the  late  Richard  Morris  Hunt, 
was  dominated  by  a huge  monumental 
staircase,  which  directly  faced  the  en- 


trance hall,  and  which  occupied  a great 
deal  of  space.  This  staircase  belonged, 
like  the  art  gallery,  to  the  house  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  to  the  two  separate 
sets  of  apartments  into  which  the  use 
of  the  house  was  divided. 

When  Mrs.  Astor  died,  Col.  Astor 
naturally  wished  to  have  its  plan  adapted 
to  the  occupancy  of  one  rather  than  two 
families ; and  the  task  of  making  the 
change  was  confided  to  Messrs.  Carrere 
& Hastings.  They  were  not  commis- 
sioned, however,  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  old  plan.  On  the  contrary,  the 
idea  was  that  only  such  changes  should 
be  made  as  were  indispensable  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  house  to  its  new  func- 
tion, including,  of  course,  such  changes 
in  the  design  as  necessarily  accompanied 
the  changes  in  the  plan.  The  new  plan 
became,  consequently,  something  of  a 
compromise  and  included  certain  dispo- 
sitions of  the  available  space,  which 
would  not  have  been  adopted  in  case  a 
wholly  new  house  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  requirements  was  to  be  built. 

The  fundamental  change  in  the  old 
plan  which  the  new  architects  decided  to 
make  was  the  elimination  of  the  monu- 
mental staircase.  This  staircase,  while 
an  effective  architectural  feature,  served 
no  practical  purpose  commensurate  in 
importance  with  its  cost  in  space.  The 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  to  which  it 
rose,  were  not  used  for  entertainment. 
They  were  the  private  apartments  of  the 
occupants  of  the  house ; and  it  did  not 
seem  worth  while  to  sacrifice  so  much 
room  to  what  was  essentially  a subordi- 
nate function  in  the  economy  of  the 
building.  Moreover,  this  staircase  em- 
barrassed the  architects  in  laying  out  the 
ground  floor  so  that  it  would  be  best 
adapted  to  its  essential  purpose.  What 
the  owner  needed  on  the  ground  floor 
was  a series  of  apartments  which  could 
be  conveniently  used  for  entertainments 
of  all  kinds,  both  large  and  small ; and 
this  staircase  made  it  difficult,  if  not  ini- 
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possible,  to  provide  either  for  free  move- 
ment among  the  different  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  or  for  any  effective  archi- 
tectural treatment. 

The  grand  staircase  having  been  done 
away  with,  a much  more  modest  one  was 
substituted  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 
The  way  was  thus  cleared  for  a central 
court,  roofed  in  glass  and  finished  in 
Caen  stone,  which  forms  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  plan.  This  court  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  entrance  hall  by  a wooden 
screen,  beautifully  designed  and  carved, 
but  it  communicates  freely  through  its 
arches  with  the  rooms  into  which  the 
floor  is  divided.  Such  a court  existed 
in  the  first  plan,  but  it  was  deprived  of 
any  effect  by  the  staircase.  Back  of  this 
court  is  the  art  gallery,  which  remains 
as  it  was,  and  which  can  be  used  for 
dancing.  To  the  right  is  a library,  for- 
merly Col.  Astor’s  dining  room,  which 
has  not  been  essentially  changed  by  the 
new  architects.  To  the  left  is  the  new 
dining  room,  which  has  been  done  over 
completely,  and  which  is  an  apartment 
of  rare  beauty  and  distinction.  The 
smaller  reception  rooms  to  the  left  and 
right  of  the  entrance  on  the  avenue 
frontage  of  the  house  have  not  been 
materially  altered;  but  in  one  room,  a 
good  deal  of  money  was  spent  upon  new 
furnishing.  The  existing  arrangement  of 


rooms  is  extraordinarily  well  adapted  to 
the  entertainment  of  a large  number  of 
guests,  whether  by  way  of  a dinner,  a 
dance  or  a reception. 

I lie  reader  need  only  compare  the 
new  dining  room  with  the  reception 
room  or  library  in  order  to  trace  the 
different  point  of  view  towards  interior 
design,  which  has  become  characteristic 
of  the  majority  of  the  better  contem- 
porary architects.  The  earlier  rooms 
are  careful  examples  of  so-called  “pe- 
riod ’ design;  and  in  executing  this  class 
of  work  the  architect  was  usually  much 
more  preoccupied  with  general  prece- 
dents than  he  was  with  imparting  dis- 
tinction and  flavor  to  a particular  room. 
1 he  new  dining  room,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  is  composed  entirely  of  tradi- 
tional architectural  material,  cannot  be 
identified  absolutely  with  any  single 
period.  The  architects  have  contrived  to 
give  it  individuality  and  distinction, 
while  still  keeping  it  congruous  with  the 
rest  of  the  house  and  while  adhering 
strictly  to  the  forms  of  the  classic  French 
decorative  styles.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
change,  has  constituted  an  improvement, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mere  architec- 
tural scholarship  will  never  again  be- 
come so  large  a part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  average  good  architect , as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago. 
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DINING  ROOM— RESIDENCE  OF  COL.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 

5th  Ave.  and  65th  St.,  New  York  City.  CarrSre  & Hastings,  Architects. 
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ART  GALLERY— RESIDENCE  OF  COL.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 
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The  Evolution  of  Architectural  Ornament 

IV. 

Ornament  with  a Foliage  Basis— The  English  Gothic  School 


The  foliage  carving  of  the  Gothic  pe- 
riod was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
Classic  tendency.  It  had  its  own  origin 
and  ran  its  own  independent  course,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  where  there  are 
few  remains  extant  previous  to  the  Ro- 
man occupation,  these  having  been 
buried,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
not  existent,  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  influence  even  of  contemporary  work 
upon  the  Continent  appears  to  have  been 
little  felt.  Development  there  had  a 
different  origin,  and  while,  to  a certain 
extent,  a similarity  of  sequence  can  be 
traced,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  distinctive  is  the  English  work, 
and  yet  how  uniform  it  is  throughout 
the  whole  of  England ; the  same  in  Som- 
erset as  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Cheshire 
as  in  Lincolnshire,  during  any  particular 
generation,  with  comparatively  little  to 
indicate  the  influence  of  any  one  crafts- 
man, or  to  differentiate  the  work  of  one 
man  from  that  of  another. 

The  first  indication  that  there  was  to 
be  a fresh  evolution  of  foliage  carving  is 
to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  Norman  capi- 
tals, such  as  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  81, 
from  the  small  south  door  of  Southwell 
Minster.  Here  the  ornamentation  upon 
the  capital  is  mainly  of  the  nature  of  a 
scroll,  conforming  with  the  outline  of 
the  scallops  and  incized  after  the  man- 
ner of  Byzantine  ornament ; but  above 
the  scroll  occurs  a series  of  elementary 
leaves,  and  another  trefoil  leaf  is  to  be 
found  carved  on  the  face  of  the  stone- 
work just  above  the  door  itself  and  be- 
neath the  arch.  If  these  have  an  origin 
at  all,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anthemion, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  trace.  Examples 
such  as  this  are  not  entirely  exceptional, 
and  one  even  finds  occasionally  that  the 
leaf  developes  a trifle  further,  as  in  the 
terminals  shown  to  the  curiously  ex- 
tended tail  of  the  animal,  forming  a cap- 


ital of  Norman  date,  now  lying  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  illustrated  in  Fig. 
82.  The  leaf  is  here  of  a more  natural 
type,  closely  conforming  to  a good  deal 
of  the  foliage  ornament  which  is  to  be 
found  upon  contemporary  illuminated 
manuscripts. 

These,  however,  only  appear  to  have 
been  tentative  efforts.  More  has  per- 
haps to  be  said  for  the  broad  leaves 
shown  in  Fig.  83,  which  represent  those 
of  the  hartstongue  fern  before  it  has 
completely  opened,  and  while  the  tips 
are  curled  over  in  a tight  knot.  Such 
capitals  as  these  are  occasionally  found 
in  late  Norman  work  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  particularly  along  the  eastern 
coast  from  Dover  in  the  south  to  New- 
castle in  the  north,  and  wherever  Con- 
tinental influence  was  strongly  asserted. 
It  is  much  more  common,  however,  in 
France  than  in  England,  and  can  only 
be  considered  here  to  have  been  of  for- 
eign introduction. 

It  is  Norman  and  not  correctly  speak- 
ing, Gothic ; but  it  gives  the  first  clue  to 
the  inspiration  of  Gothic  carved  foliage, 
which  went  straight  back  to  nature,  ut- 
terly regardless  of  precedents.  Thus,  as 
soon  as  the  early  Gothic  style  became 
fully  established  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  find  an  entirely 
new  spirit  at  work.  The  idea  of  the 
broad  leaf  is  put  aside,  but  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  half-opened  tip  of 
the  fern  is  preserved,  and  it  is  found 
that  thirteenth-century  foliage  is  essen- 
tially that  of  the  early  spring.  A good 
illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
large  amount  of  such  enrichment  which 
occurs  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  an  early 
example  of  which,  from  the  wall  arcade 
of  the  main  south  transept,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  84.  Already  the  principle  had  be- 
come well  established;  the  foliage  rises 
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light  design,  according  to  the  hand  em- 
ployed and  the  position  where  it  is  to  be 
used,  but  always  of  the  same  perfect 
workmanship,  whether  it  be  found  in  a 
great  cathedral  or  a little  village  church. 

The  example  from  Bristol  Cathedral, 
given  in  Fig.  85,  shows  how  the  same 
general  idea  was  occasionally  adopted 
in  connection  with  a less  pronounced 
bell,  the  leaves  in  this  case  growing  more 
out  of  the  capital  and  having  less  indi- 
cation of  the  stem  springing  originally 


Fig.  81.  Capital  of  Nook  Shaft,  Southwell 
Cathedral. 

from  the  necking  of  the  capitals  in  a 
number  of  narrow  stalks,  and  then  curls 
over  immediately  the  obstruction  of  the 
overhanging  portion  is  met  with,  inter- 
twining and  at  times  attempting  to  grow 
over  and  around  it,  but  always  acting 
like  the  young  foliage  of  early  spring, 
with  knotted  half-open  buds  and  occa- 
sional half-formed  trefoil  or  cinquefoil 
leaves,  whose  identity  it  is  as  difficult  to 
distinguish  as  it  is  in  nature.  The  carv- 
ing is  always  crisp  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted, sometimes  bold  and  sometimes 


Fig.  83.  The  Oratory  Chapel,  Dover  Castle. 


If  /!.**[. 


Fig.  82.  Fragment  of  Norman  Carving  now 
in  the  Vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House, 
Westminster  Abbey. 


from  the  necking.  There  is  obviously  a 
different  hand  at  work,  and  to  a certain 
extent  a different  recognition  of  the 
same  root  idea — of  the  treatment  of 
spying  foliage — which  one  could  only 
expect,  considering  how  far  Bristol  is 
from  Lincoln.  It  is  an  example  of  com- 
paratively formal  treatment,  just  as  that 
at  Lincoln  indicates  the  early  stiffly 
rising  stalks  and  the  free  and  graceful 
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leaves  of  young  spring  shoots  or  seed- 
lings. 

At  Westminster  Abbey  there  appears 
to  have  been  more  freedom,  though  to 
what  this  is  due,  is  quite  in  doubt,  ex- 
cept, it  may  be,  that  the  Abbey  was 
wealthy  and  that  the  carvers  were  free 
to  lavish  any  amount  of  skill  on  every 
little,  tiny  piece  of  work.  Fig.  86  is 
sufficient  in  itself  to  show  how  they  must 
have  revelled  in  what  they  were  doing: 
taking  a bunch  of  natural  leaves,  tying 
them  together,  turning  them  in  this  way 


Pig.  84.  Capital  in  Wall  Arcade  of  the 
Main  South  Transept,  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

shafts ; in  the  latter  case  in  the  form  of 
independent  leaves  or  crockets  of  spring 
type,  and  in  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster as  a constantly  repeated  double 
scroll,  of  which  a portion  is  shown  in 
Fig.  87.  This,  like  much  of  the  West- 
minster work,  gives  some  suggestion  of 
Continental  influence,  where  similar 
scrolls  are  more  often  found  (though 
they  are  rare  everywhere).  The  con- 
stantly recurring  trefoil  leaf,  with  its 
central  rib,  may  be  noted — the  most 
characteristic  leaf  of  all  of  this  period, 
though  one  with  five  bulbs  is  also  fre- 
quently to  be  found.  The  rounded  char- 


Fig.  86.  Capital  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  Westminster  Abbey. 

and  that  way,  and  then  conventionaliz- 
ing in  the  freest  possible  manner,  under- 
cutting where  necessary  to  obtain  strong 
shadows  and  allowing  the  foliage  to 
grow  right  over  the  projecting  upper 
member  below  the  abacus.  lhe  work 
was  obviously  executed  at  a sufficiently 
late  date  for  the  idea  of  spring  to  have 
been  somewhat  far  advanced,  lhe  fol- 
iage, too,  was  not  confined  to  the  capitals 
of  shafts;  it  is  to  be  found  in  many  a 
beautiful  spandrel  piece  and  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral  even,  between  the  main  pier 


Fig.  85.  Capital  from  Elder  Lady  Chapel, 
Bristol  Cathedral. 
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Fig.  87.  Portion  of  Scroll  Enrichment  of 
Door  Jamb,  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey  (13th  Century). 

acter  of  the  Westminster  example  is 
somewhat  exceptional,  and  is  another  in- 
dication of  French  influence. 

Similar  foliage  also  occurs  in  the 
arch  mouldings  of  the  Triforium,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  88,  the  variety  being  ex- 
traordinary. In  the  example  given,  the 
leaves  radiate  from  centers,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  a series  of  bosses  along  the 
moulding ; and  they  show  a tendency  to 
extend  beyond  their  bounds  and  to  cover 
everything,  which  suggests  that  the  orig- 
inal idea  of  spring  was  giving  way  to  a 
certain  extent  to  one  of  summer’s  luxu- 
riance— a sure  sign  that  the  thirteenth 
century  was  advancing. 

Right  up  to  its  close,  however,  the 
general  type  was  fairly  well  retained, 
being  displayed  almost  in  its  perfection 
in  one  of  the  bunches  of  leaves  acting  as 
a corbel  to  the  piscina  in  Merstham 


Church,  Surrey  (Fig.  89),  while  the  pair 
corbel  to  it  (the  nearer  one)  has  leaves 
of  quite  a different  type — still  with  a 
central  stem,  but  more  rectangular  in 
outline,  with  the  convolutions  separated, 
not  by  mere  cuts,  but  by  a deep  circular 
hollow.-  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
as  if  these  two  were  executed  at  differ- 
ent times  and  by  different  workmen,  one 
belonging  purely  to  the  thirteenth  and 
the  other  to  the  fourteenth  century ; they 
are  so  entirely  characteristic  each  of 
each.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  so  far  as 
is  known,  they  are  contemporary  and  by 
the  same  hand.  It  only  indicates  that  a 
new  fashion  was  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  which  had  held  sway  over  the 


Fig.  88.  Triforium  Gallery  of  North  Tran- 
sept, Westminster  Abbey  (looking  South). 
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cade  of  the  approach  to  the  Chapter 
House  at  Southwell  Minster,  where  the 
carving  is  known  to  have  been  executed 
within  a year  or  two  of  1300  A.  D. 
In  the  instance  given  in  Fig.  90,  the  fully 
developed  thirteenth-century  leaf  occurs 
in  two  tiers  in  the  capital,  the  upper  tier 
well  undercut,  and,  in  fact,  quite  clear 
of  the  bell  behind,  but  still  of  the  spring- 
like outline ; while  the  small  leaf  above, 


Fig.  90.  Wall  Arcade  in  Approach  to  Chap- 
ter House,  Southwell  Minster. 


Fig.  91.  Capital  in  the  Arcade  Leading  to 
the  Chapter  House,  Southwell  Minster. 


displaying  a portion  of  the  bough,  is  the 
fully  developed  summer  leaf  of  the  May 
tree  which,  as  all  of  us  know  in  England, 
comes  to  its  full  foliage  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  summer.  In  every  other  instance 
of  foliage  carving  of  the  most  wonderful 
series  at  Southwell,  the  leaves  are  of  a 
natural  and  early  summer  type,  and  are 
perfectly  recognizable.  In  the  approach 
to  the  Chapter  House,  the  work  is  not 
quite  so  fine  as  in  the  Chapter  House  it- 
self. but  Fig.  91  gives  another  example 
from  the  approach  in  which  the  May 


Fig.  89.  Piscina,  Merstham  Church,  Surrey. 


whole  country  and  for  a considerable 
period.  In  fact,  summer  was  overtaking 
spring,  and  in  this  instance  they  are  to  be 
found,  not  gradually  merging  into  one 
another,  but  side  by  side,  just  as  the 
fully  developed  summer  leaves  on  some 
plants  are  to  be  seen  in  our  fields  at  the 
same  time  as  the  early  shoots  of  others. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  occurs — 
though  in  one  instance  only— in  the  ar- 
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ing  which  England  possesses.  The  leaves 
stand  away  perfectly  clear  of  the  surface 
behind,  undercut  in  a manner  which  ap- 
pears marvellous  to  the  carvers  of  the 
present  day.  Every  leaf  is  perfectly  life- 
like, and  with  each  is  associated  its  nat- 
ural flower,  berry  or  nut,  indicating  that 
the  carvers  did  not  feel  themselves  abso- 
lutely tied  by  this  time  to  the  represen- 
tation of  the  foliage  of  any  particular 
season.  Here,  in  the  same  group,  we 
have  the  May  flower  and  the  hawthorn 
leaf,  the  vine  leaf  and  young  grape,  and 
the  oak  leaf  with  its  acorn,  which,  as  all 


Fig.  92.  Capitals  in  Entrance  to  Chapter 
House,  Southwell  Minster. 

flower  is  to  be  seen  in  composition  with 
its  leaf  in  the  recess  of  the  window  open- 
ing, while  other  leaves  occur  in  the  boss 
above,  which  carries  the  hood  moulding. 
There  is  still  a certain  amount  of  ver- 
tical tendency  in  the  carving,  and  this  is 
retained  even  in  the  well-known  capitals, 
shown  in  Fig.  92,  of  the  doorway  of  the 
Chapter  House  itself,  which  constitutes 
the  most  wonderful  piece  of  stone  carv- 


Fig.  93.  Capital  from  Berkeley  Chapel, 
Bristol  Cathedral. 


Fig.  94.  Fragment  of  Bishop  Dalderby’s 
Shrine,  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

observers  of  nature  know,  does  not  put 
in  its  appearance  until  the  summer  is 
well  advanced.  The  representation  is  so 
lifelike  that  the  photograph  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  having  been  taken 
from  clusters  of  the  foliage  itself,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  six  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  carving  was 
executed.  The  stone  shows  scarcely  any 
sign  of  weathering,  but  here  and  there 
the  carving  has  suffered  from  deliberate 
or  accidental  destruction,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  hollow  moulding  in  the 
jamb,  from  the  lower  portion  of  which 
it  has  been  entirely  knocked  away,  show- 
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ing  how  the  undercutting  may  possibly 
have  been  done  by  drilling  through  be- 
fore the  stone  was  laid,  and  finishing  the 
surface  afterwards.  1 he  same  process, 
however,  could  hardly  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  capitals.  One  little  point  to 
notice  is  the  appearance  of  the  natural 
stem  from  which  the  leaves  grow.  This 
has  all  the  appearance  of  the  younger 
growth  of  wood  and  not  of  a substantial 
bough,  while  it  is  shown  in  each  in- 
stance as  lying  upon  the  surface  with 
its  cut  end  displayed,  and  not  as  grow- 
ing out  of  the  necking  of  the  capital,  in- 
dicating that  the  carvers  did  actually 
take  natural  leaves  and  little  branches 
for  their  models.  Of  conventionaliza- 
tion, there  is  absolutely  none  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little 
work  of  this  purely  natural  character 
anywhere  in  the  world ; there  is  certain- 
ly none  which  is  superior  to  that  at 
Southwell,  where,  if  it  was  not  done  by 
one  hand,  it  must  have  been  all  under 
one  influence — an  influence  so  strong  as 
to  have  changed  the  whole  idea  of  the 
carving  of  its  time,  from  that  of  con- 
ventionalized spring  foliage  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  natural  foliage  of 
summer,  which  remains  the  principal 
characteristic  of  the  English  work  from 
the  year  1300,  during  the  period  of  the 
great  wars  with  France,  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  plague  known  as  the 
“Black  Death”  in  1349. 

A somewhat  exceptional  example  is 
illustrated  in  the  capital  from  Berkeley 
Chapel  at  Bristol  Cathedral  (Fig.  93), 
where  the  leaves  are  shown  as  clustering 
more  round  the  bell,  while  the  stems  are 
somewhat  prominent.  A farther  exam- 
ple (Fig.  94)  is  from  the  only  fragment 
now  remaining  of  Bishop  Darderby’s 
shrine  in  Fincoln  Cathedral,  probably 
carved  about  the  year  1335.  The  leaves 
are  now  larger,  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  undercut  merely  indicates  that 
they  are  not  the  work  of  the  great 
Southwell  carver,  for  scarcely  any  other 
work  is  to  be  found  which  is  like  his  in 
this  respect.  The  greater  size  of  the 
leaves,  however,  and  their  detachments, 
are  sure  indications  of  a somewhat  later 
date ; they  are  the  leaves  of  late,  rather 
than  early,  summer,  and  are  not  always 


Fig.  95.  Fourteenth  Century  Tombs, 
Westminster  Abbey. 


so  easily  traced  to  their  natural  origin. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  there  is 
by  no  means  so  much  carving  in  Eng- 
land of  this  period  as  of  the  previous 
century.  The  greater  churches  were 
already  built,  while  the  country  was  to 
a great  extent  impoverished,  being 
drained  of  its  money  in  order  to  prose- 
cute the  French  wars.  Carving,  where 
it  occurs,  is  generally  found  upon  small 
ornaments,  such  as  this  at  Lincoln  and 
the  three  great  tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
in  Fig.  95.  These  belong  to  the  period 
just  precedent  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
“Black  Death.”  The  spandrel  carving, 
in  particular,  is  noticeable,  from  the  nat- 
ural character  of  the  leaves,  which,  like 
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Fig.  96.  Capital  from  Kingston  Seymour, 
Somerset. 

those  at  Lincoln,  represent  the  period 
of  late  summer,  still  well  modeled,  but 
not  quite  so  crisp  as  at  an  earlier  date, 
and,  in  fact,  comparatively  flatly  treated. 
The  scale  of  the  photograph  is,  however, 
somewhat  small  for  all  the  detail  to  be 
well  observed ; but  it  may  be  noticed,  on 
close  examination,  that  the  leaves  grow 
upon  the  capitals  in  quite  a natural  man- 
ner, and  that  the  crockets  also  grow  leaf 
above  leaf  in  regular  sequence,  rounded 
in  outline  and  connected.  At  an  earlier 
period  they  would  have  been  detached 
from  one  another,  and  at  a later  date 
they  would  have  been  angular. 

The  “Black  Death”  proved  to  be  such 
a terrible  scourge  as  to  practically  stop 
all  building  operations  until  a generation 
grew  up  which  was  not  affected  by  it. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  when,  about  the 
year  1400,  building  recommenced,  it  did 
so  upon  the  same  tradition  and  almost 
in  unbroken  sequence  with  what  had 
gone  before.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
put  an  exact  date  to  the  capital  from 
Kingston  Seymour,  shown  in  Fig.  96, 
but  it  belongs  to  about  this  period.  The 
leaves  have  opened  out  and  are  still 
modeled  in  a perfectly  natural  manner, 
but  the  modeling  is  that  of  an  old  and 
not  of  a new  leaf ; the  carvers  have  gone 
to  nature,  but  have  preferred  to  copy  the 
foliage  of  autumn  rather  than  that  either 
of  summer  or  of  spring.  This  tendency 


shows  itself  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on,  combined  with  a gradual  hardening 
of  the  outline  into  more  or  less  rectan- 
gular forms,  and  an  occasional  crisp  ser- 
rating  of  the  larger  leaves.  Both  these 
tendencies  are  indicated  in  Fig.  97,  which 
shows  two  capitals  from  the  northern 
chantry  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  known  to 
have  been  executed  about  the  year  1430. 
I he  leaves  upon  the  capitals  are  exag- 
geratedly large,  with  huge  ribs  and  ser- 
rations, while  those  in  the  hollow  mould- 
ing above  show  a tendency  towards  a 
rectangular  outline  with  each  lobe 
formed  as  an  approximately  rectangular 
trefoil,  the  leaves  being  connected  by  a 
continuous  stem,  knarled  and  even  cut, 
which,  as  will  be  noticed,  has  been  ac- 
cidentally broken  away  in  one  place. 
Two  things  are  clear.  One  of  these  is 
that  the  mason  has  been  copying  au- 
tumnal foliage,  and  the  other  that  he  has 
conventionalized  it  and  has  executed  his 


Fig.  97.  Capitals  in  the  Northern  Chantry, 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 
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carried  out  in  wood  and  not  in  stone. 
A small,  but  typical  example  is  given 
in  Fig.  99,  taken  from  the  north  porch 
of  Merton  Church,  Surrey.  The  treat- 
ment is  flat,  and  the  cutting  such  as  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  sharp  chisel  of 
the  wood  carver,  rather  than  to  the  blunt 


Fig.  98.  Enrichment  of  Cornice  over  En- 
trance to  South  Aisle,  Henry  Vllth  Chapel, 
Westminster. 

stone  carving  from  a wax  or  clay  model, 
and  not  immediately  from  nature. 

The  fashion  thus  established  about 
this  date  seems  to  have  been  retained  for 
something  like  a hundred  years ; in  fact, 
during  the  whole  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Perpendicular  Gothic  period.  The 
foliage  is  everywhere  autumnal  and  flat, 
and  there  is  a large  amount  of  it,  vary- 
ing comparatively  little  in  general  char- 
acter. The  example  given  in  Fig.  98 
from  Ffenry  Vllth’s  Chapel,  Westmins- 
ter, is  very  closely  allied  indeed  to  that 
in  Fig.  97,  in  spite  of  its  much  later 
date.  The  only  change  is  that  between 
early  and  late  autumn,  for  the  leaf  at 
Westminster  is  of  the  character  which 
one  associates  with  what  is  called  the 
fall  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

A good  deal  of  the  carving  of  this 
time  which  still  remains  to  us  has  been 


Fig.  101.  Choir  Stalls  in  Henry  Vllth 
Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 


Fig.  99.  15th  Century  Carved  Wood  Span- 
dril  in  Tracery  of  N.  Porch,  Merton 
Church,  Surrey. 


tool  of  the  mason.  The  leaf  has  been 
conventionalized  out  of  recognition,  but 
is  well  modeled  upon  the  surface,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  well  serrated. 

A more  precisely  cut  example,  so  far 
as  the  leaves,  at  any  rate,  are  concerned, 
and  more  recognizable  as  to  what  the 
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FIG.  100.  SCREEN.  BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL.  (PART  OF  CRESTING,  ETC.). 


leaf  is  intended  to  represent,  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  100,  illustrating  a small 
portion  of  the  cresting  of  the  screen  in 
Bristol  Cathedral,  with  its  sharp  au- 
tumnal twisted  bongh,  its  sharp  angular 
leaves,  conventionally  representing  those 
of  the  vine,  and  the  knots  of  grapes  and 
the  twisted  tendrils.  The  steadily  in- 
creasing appearance  of  the  bough  or 
stem,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  leaf, 
is  another  indication  of  the  later  period 
in  England.  This  was  rarely  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  displaying  the  bare  bough 
of  winter,  as  the  Reformation  put  a 
sudden  stop  to  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish Gothic  work ; but  even  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  canopies  of  the  choir  stalls  in 
Henry  VII.  ’s  Chapel,  Westminster 
(Fig.  ioi),  which  are  amongst  the  lat- 
est specimens  of  Gothic  carving  in  the 
country.  A few  leaves  are  to  be  ob- 
served, here  and  there,  of  a greatly  de- 
cayed type,  such  as  might  be  left 
throughout  the  whole  of  winter  time 
upon  a tree  from  which  the  greater  part 
had  fallen,  but  the  foliage,  if  foliage  it 
can  be  called,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
bare  twisted  boughs,  not  easily  distin- 
guishable in  a photograph  from  the  trac- 
ery of  the  canopy  head  itself. 

How  it  came  about,  we  cannot  now 
determine,  but  it  is  clear  to  any  who  have 
observed  closely  that  .there  is  this  regu- 
lar sequence  in  Gothic  foliage  carving, 
following  that  of  nature.  That  if  the 
thirteenth  century  represents  the  spring, 
that  of  the  fourteenth  century  more  than 
indicates  the  summer,  and  that  of  the 
fifteenth  century  doubtless  the  autumn 
merging  into  winter.  Ocasionally  diver- 
gencies from  this,  such  as  the  appear- 


ance of  the  acorn  amongst  the  early 
summer  foliage  of  Southwell  Chapter 
House,  cannot  be  taken  to  disprove  the 
general  tendency ; they  only  go  to  show 
that  the  carvers  were  not  working  with 
deliberation.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  men  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  their  ideas  of  spring  and 
opening  life,  could  have  had  any  fore- 
knowledge of  what  their  grandsons  and 
their  grandsons’  grandsons  might  do. 
They  could  not  have  known  that  those 
who  were  to  folow  them  would  super- 
sede spring  by  summer  and  summer  by 
autumn.  Even  the  later  men  may  not 
have  recognized  what  they  were  doing. 
They  followed  a gradually  changing 
fashion,  which  for  the  period  was  uni- 
versal throughout  the  country.  In  all 


Fig.  102.  Terminal  to  Hood  Moulding, 
Uppingham  School  Chapel. 
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oases  they  went  to  nature  for  their  in- 
spiration. 

Neither  of  these  facts  seems  to  have 
been  fully  appreciated  during  the  Gothic 
revival  of  fifty  years  ago.  In  all  the 
books  of  that  time  the  thirteenth  and  the 
fifteenth  century  foliage  is  spoken  of  as 
conventional ; the  first  as  stiff-leaved  or 
stiff-stalked,  and  the  last  as  rectangular. 
To  a certain  extent  the  writers  were  cor- 
rect, but  had  they  recognized  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  probably  better 
work  would  have  been  done  by  the  ma- 
sons who  put  their  theories  into  practice. 


With  workmanship  which  fell  little  short 
of  that  of  their  Gothic  forefathers,  and 
with  an  almost  equal  appreciation  of 
beauty  of  form,  they  occasionally  com- 
mitted incongruities,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  autumnal  grape  amongst 
a group  of  spring  leaves,  as  shown  in 
big-  102,  which  illustrates  one  of  the 
terminals  to  a hood  moulding  in  the 
chapel  connected  with  Uppingham 
School. 

G.  A.  T.  Middelton,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A., 
President  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
England. 


FIG.  1.  ALBERT  G.  LANE'  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Public  School  Architecture  at  Chicago 

THE  WORK  OF  DWIGHT  H.  PERKINS 


The  City  of  Chicago  chooses  its 
school  architect  by  competitive  ex- 
amination. The  examinations  are  very 
thorough,  and  are  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  They  are  man- 
aged and  judged  by  the  best  architects 
in  the  City.  Hence  no  one  can  be  archi- 
tect for  the  Board  of  Education  unless 
he  knows  how  to  plan,  design  and  con- 
struct schools  with  his  own  hands,  and  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  design- 
ers and  draftsmen.  The  designs  of  the 
Chicago  schools  are  therefore  the  de- 
signs of  the  school  architect,  even 
though  he  has  the  assistance  of  fifty  or 
more  assistants  of  all  kinds  in  the  archi- 
tectural department  of  the  Board.  For 
the  Board  maintains  an  admirably  ap- 
pointed architectural  office,  with  the 
necessary  specialists  under  salary,  all  of 
whom,  as  well  as  the  draftsmen,  speci- 
fication writers  and  clerks  of  works  are 
appointed  after  competitive  examina- 
tions. In  conjunction  with  the  Archi- 
tectural office  is  that  of  the  Engineer, 
who,  with  necessary  assistants,  looks 
after  the  planning  and  execution  of  all 
the  heating,  ventilating,  plumbing  and 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  schools. 
The  Constructional  engineering  is  all  at- 
tended to  in  the  Architectural  depart- 
ment, the  services  of  outside  Civil  Engi- 
neers not  being  necessary,  because  sky- 
scrapers with  elaborate  and  costly  foun- 
dations and  steel  frames  are  not  required 
in  school  architecture. 

The  present  architect  of  the  Board  of 
Education  is  Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  F. 
A.  I.  A.  (or  was  when  this  was  written). 
His  predecessor  was  William  Bryce 
Mundie,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  and  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  latter  was  Normand  S. 
Patton,  F.  A.  I.  A.  Mr.  Perkins  has 
held  the  office  five  years.  During  this 
time  about  forty  new  schools  and  addi- 
tions to  schools  have  been  erected  from 
his  designs,  and  under  his  direction. 
They  all  give  evidence  of  the  progressive 


spirit  and  independent  thought  that 
have  characterized  the  work  of  a large 
number  of  Chicago  architects  during 
this  time,  illustrations  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Architectural  Record  for 
the  last  three  months.  Mr.  Perkins’s 
schools  comprise  the  whole  range  of 
school  planning  from  the  great  Techni- 
cal High  schools  down  to  the  one  story 
school  for  crippled  children.  From  these 
I have  selected  eight  typical  examples 
for  illustrations. 

During  Mr.  Perkins's  term  of  office 
the  law  has  required  that  all  schools  three 
stories  or  more  in  height  shall  be  erected 
in  a fireproof  manner,  hence  the  build- 
ings are  of  a more  permanent  character 
than  any  previously  erected.  The  high 
many-storied  buildings  have  also  been 
abandoned,  and  schools  are  now  given  a 
larger  amount  of  surrounding  open 
spaces  than  formerly ; in  some  cases  hav- 
ing extensive  play  grounds,  in  others 
being  adjacent  to  the  public  play- 
grounds which  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Park  Commissions.  Mr. 
Perkins  may  be  called  the  father  of  the 
Small  Park  and  Play-ground  System  of 
Chicago,  having  first  suggested  it  and 
having  been  a member  of  the  Small 
Parks  Commission  since  its  organization. 
He  is  also  the  first  advocate  of  what  is 
known  as  the  “Outer  Park  System”  and 
has  planned  a series  of  parks  connected 
by  parkways,  completely  surrounding  the 
City  except  on  the  lake  side,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  so  connected  in  the  near 
future,  extending  through  the  still 
wooded  and  beautiful  rural  districts  of 
Cook  County,  and  following  natural 
streams  in  many  places. 

Formerly  the  public  schools  were  de- 
signed in  the  conventional  styles,  which 
involved  attempts  to  give  them  “architec- 
tural effects,”  a few  of  them  with  good 
results,  but  most  of  them  commonplace. 
These  buildings  were  exteriorly  more 
elaborate  and  costly  than  those  designed 
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FIG.  2.  ALBERT  G.  LANE  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Ground  Floor  Plan. 


FIG.  3.  ALBERT  G.  LANE  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
First  Floor  Plan. 


FIG.  4.  ALBERT  G.  LANE  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Second  Floor  Plan. 
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FIG.  5.  ALBERT  G.  LANE  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL— CENTER  ENTRANCE. 

Chicago,  111.  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 
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by  Mr.  Perkins.  But  he  has  not  given  us 
any  more  of  the  kind  with  pilastered 
walls,  terra-cotta  Renaisance  capitals 
and  galvanized  iron  cornices.  They  are 
all  either  of  brick  and  stone  or  brick  and 
terra-cotta,  each  in  its  right  place  as  a 
constructive  material  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses as  planned. 

One  of  the  first  buildings  that  Mr. 
Perkins  was  called  upon  to  design  was  the 
Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School. 
Chicago  has  many  high  schools  and  sev- 
eral manual  training  schools.  But  five 


alone  a preparatory  school  for  the  uni- 
versities. It  is  not  expected  that  any 
large  number  of  its  graduates  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  education  farther. 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  furnish  a good 
education  for  foremen  and  superinten- 
dents of  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  to  supply  a higher  order  of  me- 
chanics than  those  who  are  obliged  to 
work  upward  through  manual  labor 
alone.  It  was  established  in  what  might 
be  called  a mechanics’  neighborhood,  if 
not  a poor  neighborhood.  An  entire  city 


fig.  6. 

Chicago,  111. 


ALBERT  G.  LANE  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL- 


-WOOD  WORKING  SHOP. 

Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 


years  ago  it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
school  which  in  the  instruction  that  it 
ofifers,  should  stand  between  the  high 
school  and  the  technical  universities 
which  confer  degrees.  In  the  Lane 
School  the  highest  course  of  education 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education  is 
given.  Scholars  graduated  from  it  may 
enter  any  of  the  universities  that  carry 
technical  education  into  the  higher  the- 
oretical branches.  But  this  Technical 
High  School  performs  a still  more  im- 
portant duty  to  the  people.  It  is  not 


block  was  procured,  part  of  which  had 
been  formerly  occupied  by  one  of  the 
oldest  public  schools.  (See  Figs,  i,  2,  3, 
4,  5 and  6.)  Three  floor  plans  are  shown 
in  the  illustrations.  The  ground  floor  is- 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  surrounding 
streets.  There  are  only  two  stories  above 
this,  both  with  ceilings  of  good  height, 
for  many  of  the  rooms  are  large.  Only 
the  central  section  is  carried  up  two 
stories  higher  above  the  assembly  hall, 
which  has  a gallery  occupying  a full 
story.  The  story  immediately  over  the.- 
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FIG.  S.  BERNHARD  MOOS  SCHOOL. 
Basement  Plan. 


IG.  9.  BERNHARD  MOOS  SCHOOL. 
First.  Floor  Plan 


Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 


FIG.  10.  BERNHARD  MOOS  SCHOOL-EAST  FRONT.  Dwight  r perkinS)  Apchitect 
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assembly  hall  is  a lunch  room,  where 
meals  are  furnished  to  the  students  at 
reasonable  prices.  Over  this  is  the 
gymnasium,  with  a gallery  for  a run- 
ning track.  To  attempt  any  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  plans  is  im- 
practicable in  the  limits  of  this  article. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  com- 
pass of  a magazine  page,  to  illustrate 
the  minutiae  of  the  ground  floors  of 
such  an  immense  building.  A fair 


of  one  of  the  newest  grade  schools  for 
which  ample  ground  room  was  furnished 
and  thorough  lighting  afforded.  It  has 
also  a large  assembly  hall  in  a rear  ex- 
tension. This  building  has  a ground- 
floor  story  and  three  floors  above  it, 
and  is  as  high  as  any  of  the  schools  are 
allowed  to  be  built.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  that  this  and  all  the 
schools  illustrated  are  fireproof  build- 
ings. One  of  the  fireproof  stairways  is 


FIG.  11.  PUPILS’  STAIRCASE— BERNHARD  MOOS  SCHOOL. 

Chicago,  HI.  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 


idea  of  how  the  wood-working  depart- 
ment is  used  may  be  obtained  in  the  illus- 
tration from  photograph.  The  power 
plant  on  the  ground  floor  serves  also  as  a 
department  for  instruction.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  exterior  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  are  entirely  rational  de- 
velopments of  the  ground  plans  in  brick 
and  stone,  without  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce extraneous  ornament. 

The  Bernhard  Moos  School  (Figs.  7,  8, 
9,  10  and  11)  is  a typical  illustration 


given  in  an  illustration.  The  exterior 
walls  are  all  buttressed  for  strength,  not 
for  ornament,  and  are  made  effective 
with  the  simple  details  employed  in  the 
offsets,  and  as  combined  with  the  wall 
coping,  whose  line  is  carried  continuous- 
ly around  the  entire  building,  producing 
a marked  effect  of  unity.  The  polygonal 
towers  contain  only  the  platforms  of  the 
stairways,  and  the  projecting  entrance  is 
all  utilized,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plans. 
I his  effect  of  unity  and  harmony  is  se- 
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cured  by  the  use  of  only  one  sectional 
detail  for  every  part  of  the  tei  ra  cotta 

work.  . 

Another  school  that  is  illustrated  with 
ground  plans  is  the  Stephen  K.  Idayt 
(Figs.  12,  13  and  14).  This  is  also 
a three-story  and  high  basement  build- 
ing, of  which  two  plans  are  given.  It 
is  more  compact  than  the  last  mentioned. 
The  basement  story  covers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ground.  But  this  building 
was  erected  before  it  was  decided  to 


it  forms  a permanent  screen  for  Jan- 
tern  illustrations.  These  are  required 
not  only  in  school  lectures  but  in  public 
lectures  for  which  these  assembly  halls 
are  used  through  the  gratuitous  service 
of  the  Chicago  "Daily  News.’  I he  il- 
lustrations of  the  exterior  show  that  this 
building  is  faced  with  a light-colored 
pressed  brick.  The  lines  of  the  arches 
over  the  clubbed  window  openings  and 
the  wall  copings  are  gracefully  treated, 
and  the  entrances,  while  not  so  well  han- 


Chicago,  111. 


FIG  12  STEPHEN  K.  HAYT  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 


place  the  toilet  rooms  on  all  the  floors, 
distributing  them  much  as  would  be  the 
case  in  a hotel.  Here  the  toilet  rooms 
are  in  separate  buildings  on  the  ground 
floor,  connected  with  the  play  rooms,  an 
old  standing  plan  that  should  have  been 
abandoned  long  ago.  This  building  has 
an  assembly  hall  which  projects  only 
half  its  length  from  the  general  line 
of  the  exterior  walls.  The  back  wall 
at  the  stage  end  is  neither  aesthetic 
nor  good  for  acoustics.  The  only  prac- 
tical excuse  for  leaving  it  plain  is  that 


died  as  those  of  the  Moos  School,  a later 
creation,  are  not  overloaded  with  orna- 
ment. The  photograph  was  taken  be- 
fore the  approaches  had  been  attended  to. 

Another  building  of  the  flat-roof  type 
is  the  George  W.  Tilton  School,  just 
completed  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
city.  It  is  shown  in  one  exterior  view 
(Fig.  15),  and  a view  of  the  domed  as- 
sembly hall  (Fig.  16).  This  is  a large 
building  with  a court  in  the  center,  where 
is  located  the  assembly  hall,  of  large 
seating  capacity,  with  its  gallery  and 
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FIG.  13.  STEPHEN  K.  HAYT  SCHOOL. 
Basement  Plan. 


high  ceiling.  The  walls  of  the  lower 
pait  of  this  hall  are  faced  with  tile  in 
two  colors,  arranged  in  a simple  pattern. 
Observe  how  the  lines  of  the  very  plain 
gallery  front  are  carried  entirely  around 
the  back  wall,  and  the  ventilating  reffis- 
tei  s in  the  soffits  of  the  great  arches 
serve  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  mo- 
notony. By  placing  them  there  it  is  ad- 


mitted that  there  is  no  pretense  that  these 
arches  are  anything  else  than  steel  fur- 
1 mgs  covered  with  metal  lathing  and 
plaster.  The  exterior  of  this  building  is 
a study  in  brick  of  two  colors.  They  are 
ad  Norman  shape  speckled  buff  pressed 
brick  in  two  shades.  The  light  buff 
bricks  are  laid  with  white  mortar;  the 
dark  buff  in  brown  mortar.  All  horlzon- 


FIG.  14.  STEPHEN  K.  HAYT  SCHOOL. 

First  Floor  Plan. 
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PIG.  16.  ASSEMBLY  HALL— GEORGE  W.  TILTON  SCHOOL. 

Chicago,  111.  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 


terra  cotta  of  the  same  color  is  used. 
The  grounds,  overgrown  with  the  dry 
weeds  of  last  summer,  look  very  pic- 
turesque, as  shown  in  the  view.  They 
will  be  more  practicable  as  playgrounds, 
if  not  more  beautiful,  when  the  approach 
work  is  completed.  This  is  the  most 
successful  of  all  Mr.  Perkins’  designs. 

Another  building  which  is  somewhat 
related  to  the  Hayt  School  is  the  Fried- 
rich Ludwig  Jahn  School  (Fig.  17). 


them  with  curves,  the  grace  of  which  is 
the  result  of  a refined  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  small  things.  I said 
they  enter  recesses  made  for  them,  but  a 
second  look  will  show  that  the  entire 
exterior  walls  are  buttressed,  and  that 
the  architect  did  not  go  out  of  his  way 
to  make  channels  at  the  angles  of  the 
walls,  but  that  where  the  angle  but- 
tresses came  together  they  left  just  the 
amount  of  room  required  for  the  leaders, 


This  is  of  light-colored  brick,  and,  what 
is  unusual  with  Mr.  Perkins’  designs, 
has  an  overhanging  roof.  It  must  be 
noted  that  it  is  a tiled  roof,  and  there- 
fore the  projecting  eaves  are  logical. 
But  there  is  much  more  to  be  observed 
about  these  eaves.  The  leader  heads  and 
copper  leaders  are  connected  with  the 
gutters  at  every  exterior  angle  of  the 
roof ; these  are  brought  to  the  recessed 
angles  of  the  walls,  made  expressly  for 


tal  joints  are  one  half  inch  thick  and 
raked  out  one  half  inch  deep.  Vertical 
joints  are  close  and  struck  flush.  Here 
the  sides  of  the  class  rooms,  which  are 
not  allowed  to  have  light  except  on  one 
side,  leave  surfaces  for  a bold  and  sim- 
ple decoration  executed  in  these  bricks 
of  two  shades,  without  any  projection 
whatsoever.  No  stonework  is  allowed 
above  the  ground  floor  to  spoil  the 
effect  of  a solid  mass  of  brick.  Only 
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which  then  became  integral  parts  of  the 
architect’s  design.  The  echo  of  the  tiled 
roof  is  seen  in  the  hood  over  the  central 
entrance,  probably  the  teachers’  entrance, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are 
larger  entrances  on  the  ends  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  scholars.  These  are  without 
the  hoods.  It  will  probably  be  remarked 
that  this  is  the  first  of  the  examples  thus 
far  cited  which  show  any  carving.  It  is 
only  seen  at  the  tops  of  the  buttresses 
and  at  the  pylons  on  both  sides  of  the 
entrances,  and  is  similar  in  character 
throughout.  It  looks  as  though  it  were 
terra  cotta,  but  I am  not  informed.  Its 
presence  here  reminds  us  that  we  can 
approve  and  admire  the  designs  of  such 
an  architect  as  Mr.  Perkins  without 
missing  that  ornament  which  so  many 
regard  as  a necessary  concomitant  of 
beauty,  and  be  quite  unaware  of  it  until 
we  come  across  a slight  suggestion  of 
ornament. 

The  design  of  the  William  Penn 
School  (Fig.  iB)  is  to  a certain  extent 
related  to  that  of  the  Jahn  School, 
their  plans  being  identical.  Here  we 
have  the  same  tile  roof  with  over- 
hanging eaves  and  gutter.  But  the  lead- 
ers to  carry  ofif  the  water  are  not  in  evi- 
dence. There  is  again  an  echo  of  the 
roof  in  the  tiled  porch  at  the  main  en- 
trance. But  both  the  eaves  and  the 
porch  roof  seem  to  be  supported  by 
Avooden  brackets,  which  are  not  only  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  of  a city 
school,  but  are  combustible  features  of 
the  exterior  which  should  not  be  allowed 
on  any  schoolhouse.  The  clubbed  win- 
dows on  the  main  front  in  the  recessed 
part  are  arched,  but  all  the  other  clubbed 
windows  have  flat  so-called  arches.  That 
is  an  inconsistency  in  design.  It  looks 
as  if  it  were  done  for  “variety.”  But 
the  search  for  variety  is  at  variance  with 
rational  design.  There  are  no  exterior 
buttresses,  because  the  walls  are  thicker 
than  in  the  building  last  considered.  This 
building  may  be  satisfactory  practically, 
but  cannot  be  praised  aesthetically  in  all 
its  parts.  I am  informed  that  this  ex- 
terior was  designed  earlier  than  that  of 
the  Jahn  School  mentioned  above,  which 
is  an  evident  improvement. 

In  the  Rogers  School  (Figs.  19  and 
20)  Ave  are  reminded  of  the  influence  of 


some  of  Mr.  Perkins’  contemporaries. 
The  first  evidence  of  the  emancipation 
of  a few  Chicago  architects  from  the 
old  conventional  theories  of  design  was 
seen  in  the  determination  to  make  the 
Avails  of  the  building,  which  perform  the 
main  function  in  their  construction,  as- 
sert their  own  dignity ; to  leave  them 
olank  where  no  windows  were  wanted, 
and  to  cease  treating  them  as  surfaces 
for  the  support  of  so-called  ornament. 
This  was  the  Roman  way.  But  the  Ro- 
mans had  only  the  coarsest  materials  out 
of  which  to  construct  their  walls,  and 
not  the  excellent  bricks  and  stone  of 
many  kinds  which  we  have  in  profusion. 
They  needed  architects  only  for  their 
sacred  temples ; all  other  buildings  of 
importance  that  they  erected  required 
cnly  the  services  of  engineers  and  deco- 
rators, the  latter  of  whom  covered  up 
the  engineers’  work  with  surface  orna- 
ment, mostly  in  imitation  of  the  exterior 
designs  of  the  architects,  as  seen  in 
buildings  more  logical  in  design.  This 
Rogers  School  shows  what  can  be  done 
on  a building  of  supreme  simplicity  in 
design  and  carefully  studied  propor- 
tion in  its  various  parts.  If  it  is 
not  an  important  work  of  art,  it  has 
at  least  preserved  its  dignity  and 
purity,  without  having  recourse  for  in- 
spiration to  the  Avorks  of  our  ances- 
tors. 

The  concluding  illustrations  show  the 
Jesse  Spalding  School  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren (Figs.  21  and  22).  This  is  a one- 
story  building,  as  it  should  be,  and  Avith- 
out  ornament.  Most  of  the  children 
are  brought  in  omnibuses,  which  deliver 
them  under  a carriage  porch  at  the  main 
entrance.  Those  who  go  in  self-pro- 
pelled vehicles  can  ride  directly  into  the 
play  room,  where  they  leave  them,  and 
from  that  enter  their  class  rooms  direct- 
ly. They  also  have  a dining  room.  The 
exterior  suggests  a large  cottage,  with 
brick  walls  and  slated  roof.  Wooden 
eaves  and  barge  boards  may  be  excused 
in  a one-story  building  like  this.  Econ- 
omy also  may  have  dictated  the  use  of 
wood  in  the  construction  of  the  roof, 
there  being  no  legal  requirement  that 
one-story  buildings  shall  be  fireproof. 
The  building  is  less  interesting  for  its 
architecture  than  for  its  solution  of  one 
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FIG.  17.  FRONT  VIEW— FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG  JAHN  SCHOOL. 

Chicago,  111.  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 
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FIG.  18.  FRONT  VIEW— WM.  PENN  SCHOOR, 

Chicago,  111.  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 
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of  the  most  recent  problems  in  popular 
and  universal  education. 

While  these  words  are  being  written, 
Mr.  Perkins  is  in  the  midst  of  a trial  by 
the  trial  committee  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  City  of  Chicago,  on 
charges  of  “incompetency,  extravagance 
and  insubordination.”  As  no  intelligent 
specifications  covering  these  charges 
have  been  submitted,  and  such  evidence 
as  has  been  presented  against  him  ap- 


should  form  an  element  in  his  defense, 
it  will  be  too  late  for  it  to  have  an  effect 
upon  its  result.  But  there  is  a larger 
jury  that  it  will  reach,  composed  not 
only  of  those  architects  who  are  best 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  a confrere’s  work,  but  of  a 
large  and  appreciative  reading  public. 
From  this  evidence  they  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  his  competence  to  carry  out  im- 
portant work,  in  the  face  of  the  usual 


Chicago,  111. 


FIG.  19.  ASSEMBLY  HALL— ROGERS  SCHOOL. 

Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 


pears  to  be  only  gossip,  hearsay  and 
complaints  of  disgruntled  subordinates, 
supported  by  anathemas  fired  at  him  and 
the  trial  committee  by  the  president  of 
the  board,  who  is  conducting  the  prose- 
cution without  any  assistance,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  refer  to  it  in  ex- 
tenso.  The  result  will  be  known  before 
these  pages  are  printed.  If  what  is  here 
presented,  being  an  illustration  of  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  immense  work  of 
his  office  during  the  last  five  years, 


discouragements  which  always  stand  in 
the  way  of  every  conscientious  public 
official.  They  will  also  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
buildings  give  evidence  of  extravagance, 
bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that 
all  of  them  have  been  approved  in  the 
plan  stage  by  his  financial  superiors  be- 
fore their  erection,  and  contracted  out 
and  paid  for  by  the  same  parties  with 
their  eyes  wide  open.  As  for  insubordi- 
nation, the  public  does  not  need  to  know. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE  AT  CHICAGO. 


for  it  is  hard  to  say  what  constitutes  in- 
subordination in  the  conduct  of  a public 
servant  who  has  too  much  dignity  and 
self-respect  to  submit  to  foolish  dicta- 
tion by  those  who  are  accidentally,  for 
the  time  being,  higher  than  himself  in 
authority,  but  infinitely  beneath  him  in 
intelligence  or  gentlemanliness. 

Note. — Since  this  article  has  been  in 
print,  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  found  guilty 
of  the  last  two  of  the  three  charges  by  a 
trial  committee  of  four,  one  dissenting, 
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the  three  others  being  physicians  in  their 
private  calling.  The  decision  has  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
only  two  members  dissenting,  and  he 
has  been  dismissed.  The  other  dissentees 
comprise  every  newspaper  and  periodical 
of  good  standing  published  in  Chicago, 
practically  all  of  the  associations  of  a 
social,  artistic,  literary  and  altruistic 
character,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
public  spirited  citizens  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  proceedings. 

Peter  B.  Wight. 


FIG.  20.  FRONT  VIEW— ROGERS  SCHOOL. 

Chicago,  111.  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 
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Chicago,  111. 


FIG.  21.  JESSE  SPALDING  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect. 


FIG.  22.  JESSE  SPALDING  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

General  Plan. 
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ENTRANCE  HALL— HOUSE  OF  MR.  J.  BORDEN  HARRIMAN. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Architects:  L.  Henry  Morgan,  J.  G.  Howard,  D.  E.  Wiid. 


LIVING  ROOM— HOUSE  OF  MR.  J.  BORDEN  HARRIMAN. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Architects:  L.  Henry  Morgan,  J.  G.  Howard,  D.  E.  Wiid. 
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GARDEN-HOUSE  OF  MR.  J.  BORDEN  HARRIMAN. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Guy  Lowell,  Landscape  Architect. 


GARDEN  ENTRANCE— HOUSE  OF  MR.  J.  BORDEN  HARRIMAN. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Guy  Lowell,  Landscape  Architect. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  STATION, 


The  Pennsylvania’s  New  York  Station 


It  were  useless  and  superfluous  to  adver- 
tise the  new  station  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road.  No  project  'since  the  Chicago  Pair  has 
been  more  industriously  and  effectually 
“boomed.”  It  would  sadden  the  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania’s  Department  of  Pub- 
licity and  Promotion  to  learn  that  there  was 
any  adult  within  the  reach  of  the  “system” 
who  could  read  or  even  who  could  look  at 
pictures  and  who  did  not  already  know  that 
there  was  such  a thing,  and  that  it  was  such 
a big  thing.  Infinitesimal  must  be  the  basis 
for  such  a regret.  It  would  not  be  exact 
to  say  that  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a 
corner.  In  fact  it  was.  The  excavations  and 
the  edifications  have  been  made  in  a neg- 
lected quarter  of  Manhattan  which  not  one 
Manhattanite  in  a thousand  has  occasion  to 
visit  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  That, 
in  fact,  from  a civic  point  of  view,  i>s  one  of 
the  interesting  points  about  the  undertak- 
ing, that  it  is  a project  of  reclamation  as 
well  as  of  “reclame.”  One  of  our  chief  civic 
needs  is  that  of  multiplying  and  scattering 
“centres.”  To  establish  a new  centre  which 
shall  serve  to  divert  traffic  from  the  old  ones 
and  relieve  their  congestion,  which  shall 
create  or  enhance  values  in  a neglected  and 
derelict  neighborhood  is  a civic  benefaction, 
even  though  the  enterprise  was  entirely  sel- 
fish on  the  part  of  its  promoters.  The  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  a new  centre  pays 
for  itself  very  speedily,  in  so  great  and  grow- 
ing a city  as  New  York,  in  the  “unearned 
increment”  of  the  value  of  the  surrounding 
land.  The  success  of  this  establishment  may 
pe  already  assumed.  The  terminal  and  the 
post  office  together  insure  the  creation  of 


what  may  fairly  be  called  a new  city  on  the 
shore  of  the  North  River. 

Doubtless  this  aspect  of  the  improvement 
has  been  or  will  be  dwelt  upon  sufficiently 
by  the  Pennsylvania’s  Press  Bureau.  It  is 
only  the  strictly  architectural  aspects  of  the 
project  that  invite  and  indeed  compel  illus- 
tration and  comment  from  an  “Architectural 
Record.”  Probably  no  larger  and  costlier 
building  than  the  station  has  been  under 
construction  concurrently  with  it.  Certainly 
no  larger.  There  are  other  buildings  of 
greater  cubical  contents  contemporaneous 
with  this,  notably  the  Metropolitan  Life  in 
New  York,  and  very  many  superior  in  alti- 
tude have  been  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
In  fact  it  is  the  lowest  big  building  of  recent 
years,  only  the  New  York  Public  Library,  of 
buildings  in  the  same  city,  having  so  little 
height  in  proportion  to  its  area.  But  the 
area  of  the  station  is  enormous.  The  front- 
age, from  Seventh  to  Eighth  Avenue,  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  wings. 
There  is  nothing  in  New  York  anywhere  near 
as  long,  excepting  the  front  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  which  one  supposes  to 
be  about  the  same.  The  Metropolitan  Life, 
indeed,  occupies  a block  front  each  way.  But 
the  block  from  Madison  to  Fourth  is,  of 
course,  only  half  a “long  block,”  half  the  dis- 
tance from  Fourth  to  Fifth  Aves.,  the  other 
half  being  occupied  by  Madison  Square, 
whereas  the  new  station  occupies  the  whole 
space  from  Seventh  Avenue  to  Eighth.  And 
the  other  dimension  is  equally  exceptional. 
The  closing  of  Thirty-second  street  west  of 
Seventh  Avenue  gives  the  shorter  fronts  the 
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unequalled  length  of  430  feet.  The  area  is 
thus  not  far  from  300,000  'square  feet,  half 
as  much  again  as  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  nearly 
three  times  that  of  Milan.  Doubtless  we  are 
dealing  with  a “big  thing.”  To  find  an 
American  building  of  as  great  area  as  the 
new  station,  we  should  have  to  recur’  to  the 
temporary  and  occasional  architecture  of  the 
fairs  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

The  lowness  is  of  course  an  architectural 
advantage  in  the  sense  and  in  the  degree 
that  it  emphasizes  the  horizontal  extent  of 
these  walls.  Excepting  the  emergence  of  the 
roof  of  the  great  concourse  at  the  centre  in 
what  is  virtually  a sort  of  transept,  though 
it  is  not  carried  out  to  the  street-fronts,  the 
enormous  spread  of  the  structure  has  a 
height  of  only  three  moderate  stories  and  a 
moderate  attic.  The  level  line  of  the  cor- 
nice, unbroken  except  by  the  moderate  pro- 
jection of  the  portico  at  the  centre  of  each 
front,  stretches  away  interminably  to  an  un- 
deniably impressive  effect  which  might,  it 
seems,  have  been  enhanced  by  a more  pro- 
nounced and  emphatic  base-moulding.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  concurred  to  enable  the  archi- 
tects to  emphasize  this  “horizontal  exten- 
sion” which,  according  to  Freeman,  is  the 
character  of  “classic”  as  vertical  extension 
is  of  Gothic,  and  as  “rest,”  or  immobility,  is 
of  Romanesque.  No  doubt  the  classic  effect 
is  attained,  especially  in  the  most  elaborated 
and  “important”  front,  the  Eastern,  which 
contains  the  main  entrance,  and  carries  a 
colonnade  along  its  whole  extent — 

As  where,  from  Pluto’s  garden  Palatine 

Mulciber’s  columns  gleam  in  far  piazzian  line. 

Another  adventitious  advantage,  especially 
for  a strictly  classic  treatment,  the  archi- 
tects had  in  the  comparative  blankness  of 
the  walls,  at  least  of  the  most  conspicuous 
walls.  An  American  architect  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Greek  revival  incurred  some  just 
enough  ridicule  by  saying  that  modern  archi- 
tecture would  not  'be  so  difficult  if  it  were 
not  for  the  windows.  In  other  words,  if 
men  would  be  content  to  live  and  do  busi- 
ness behind  blank  walls,  their  claims  would 
not  conflict  with  those  of  the  buildings  which 
they  foolishly  imagined  to  be  meant  for  their 
accommodation,  holding  that  architecture  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  architecture.  Of 
course  the  retort  upon  the  foolish  architect 
was  obvious  that  if  classic  architecture  did 
not  allow  for  the  admission  of  necessary 
light,  it  was  his  business  to  find  or  make 
some  architecture  that  did.  All  the  same, 
the  foolish  man  was  right  enough  from  his 
point  of  view.  In  the  Greek  and  Greco- 
Roman  templar  architecture,  the  portico,  the 
colonnade,  which  is  to  say  the  architecture, 


was  relieved  against  the  absolutely  blank 
wall  of  the  cella,  and  doubtless  it  was  much 
more  effective  with  that  relief  than  with  any 
form  of  opening  whatsoever  in  the  inter- 
columniations.  When  the  Romans  under- 
took “miscere  utile  dulci,”  to  unite  the  prac- 
tically necessary  with  the  architecturally 
agreeable,  they  used  the  order  which  was  the 
entire  construction  of  the  temple  a-s  a kind 
of  trellis  to  overlay  a construction  of  arches, 
so  that  the  Roman  building  involved  a con- 
tradiction which  was  never  reconciled  until 
what  Freeman  calls  “the  classical  or  tran- 
sitional Roman”  had  ceased  for  some  cen- 
turies to  be  built.  Even  now,  an  architect 
who  starts  out  to  make  his  architecture  out 
of  the  “orders”  is  very  lucky  if  he  can  ignore 
the  openings  and  produce  a building 

Where  the  blank  windows  blind  the  wall 
From  pedestal  to  pedestal. 

That  good  luck  has  befallen  the  architects 
of  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  unusual 
measure.  It  results  from  the  lowness,  the 
perspective  shows,  that  the  interiors  can  al- 
most a^ll,  or  almost  all  on  the  conspicuous 
and  “architecturesque”  fronts,  be  lighted 
from  above,  or  from  courts,  and  that  the 
walls  can  be  treated  as  mere  backgrounds  or 
foils  for  the  colonnade.  That  is  conspicuously 
the  case  on  the  principal  or  eastern  front. 
And  nearly  half  way  down  the  side,  or  until 
you  come  to  the  central  portico  of  the  en- 
trance, the  order,  here  subdued  from 
columns  to  pilasters,  is  relieved  against 
a wall  virtually  blank,  to  the  great  en- 
hancement of  the  architectural  effect.  The 
western  front  is  apparently  the  “busi- 
ness end”  of  the  structure.  It  accord- 
ingly contains  four  tiers  of  practicable  win- 
dows. The  architects  have  hardly  attempted 
to  bestow  more  abundant  comeliness  upon 
these  more  uncomely  parts.  They  have  sim- 
ply carried  through  the  order,  in  the  form  of 
pilasters,  and  made  the  openings  mere 
rectangular  holes,  not  “treated”  architectur- 
ally at  all,  but  recognized  perforce  as  an 
ugly  necessity.  This,  you  will  observe,  is 
precisely  the  method  adopted  in  the  public 
architecture  of  Washington,  in  the  Treasury 
and  the  Patent  Office,  by  the  Greek  revival- 
ists of  half  a century  ago.  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  better  could  be  done,  given  the  primary 
commitment  to  strictly  classic  architecture. 
It  is  true  that  one  cannot  exactly  see  a 
Greek  architect  resorting  to  such  a confes- 
sion of  impotency.  But  still  less  can  one 
see  a Greek  architect  resorting  to  the  hybrid 
construction  of  the  Imperial  Romans.  If 
not  what  a Greek  architect  would  have  done, 
it  is  exactly  what  Isaiah  Rogers  and  Thomas 
U.  Walter  and  Robert  Mills  and  Ammi  B. 
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Young  would  have  done,  if  they  had  had 
all  this  money  to  spend  and  all  these  dimen- 
sions over  which  to  spread  themselves.  It  is 
what  they  would  have  done  for  it,  it  is  what 
they  did.  In  fact  the  exterior  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania station,  with  one  notable  exception, 
is  what  would  have  been  done  in  this  coun- 
try seventy  years  ago.  It  has  no  trace  of 
the  later  inculcations  of  the  Beaux  Arts. 
There  is  no  more  taint  of  “modernism”  about 
it  than  about  a Papal  allocution.  This  must 
not  be  taken  as  dispraise  of  the  architecture. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Given  Greek  architecture, 
the  absence  of  anything  “smart”  or  modish, 
or  modern,  is  an  advantage  as  an  adherence 
to  the  type  that  has  “pleased  many  and 
pleased  long.” 

Doubtless  the  structure  has  the  defects  of 
its  qualities,  and  also  of  its  conditions.  The 
lowness,  the  massiveness,  the  solidity  and 
the  blankness  make  for  gloom  as  well  as  for 
dignity.  The  poet  may  be  right  in  saying 
that 

Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make. 

But  these  stone  walls  do.  A stranger  set 
down  before  this  Seventh  Avenue  front,  out 
of  sight  of  the  emerging  mass  at  the  centre, 
and  told  to  guess  what  it  was  all  about, 
would  be  apt  to  guess  it  a good  substantial 
jail,  a place  of  detention  and  punishment  of 
which  the  inmates  were  not  intended  to  have 
a good  time.  The  simplicity  of  arrangement 
and  detail  furthers  this  impression.  The 
plain  unfluted  Roman  Doric  of  the  order, 
of  which  this  is  an  impressive  ex- 

ample, is  the  most  “serious”  of  the 
orders,  as  serious  as  the  Greek  Doric 
in  the  modern,  not  the  Greek  use,  in  which 
it  is  not  relieved  and  enlivened  by  sculpture 
or  by  color,  and  more  so  than  the  sprightly 
Corinthian,  or  even  than  the  Ionic,  of  which 
the  voluted  capital  has  an  interest  in  itself 
to  which  the  Roman  derivative  Doric  does 
not  pretend.  The  carving  of  the  porticoes, 
excellent  as  it  is  in  adjustment  in  scale  and 
in  execution,  by  no  means  suffices  to  relieve 
the  sadness  of  the  interminable  fronts.  The 
architecture  raises  one  or  two  questions 
which  it  does  not  answer.  Why  should  the 
central  intercolumniations  of  the  porticoes 
be  wider  than  the  others?  And  particularly 
why  should  the  otherwise  unbroken  hori- 
zontality  of  the  design  be  subjected  to  the 
single  exception  of  the  projected  pediments 
of  the  terminal  pavilions  on  the  Seventh 
Avenue  front,  when  the  pediment  does  not 
reappear  at  the  centre,  nor  on  the  sides  of 
the  same  pavilions,  nor  anywhere  else 
throughout  the  vast  structure?  It  has  un- 
doubtedly an  anomalous  air.  If  it  be  meant 
to  denote  and  signalize  the  corridor  to 


which  the  portals  under  the  pediment  give 
access,  it  is  manifest  that  this  purpose  would 
be  equally  secured  by  a reduced  reproduction 
of  the  central  portico,  in  the  same  plane 
with  it,  and  like  it  crowned  with  a pedestal 
instead  of  a pediment,  relieved  against  the 
flat  attic.  If  it  be  an  attempt  to  enliven  the 
architecture,  and  to  relieve  it  of  monotony, 
the  attempt  has  plainly  miscarried.  And  in 
fact,  the  monotony  of  the  building,  the  in- 
terminable sequence  of  “magnitude,  uniform- 
ity and  succession”  is  not  only  connected 
with  its  artistic  quality,  but  is  its  artistic 
quality.  It  seems  a mistake  to  have  dis- 
turbed it,  most  of  all  to  have  disturbed  it  in 
one  solitary  instance.  For  the  impressive- 
ness of  the  building  is  very  great.  Whatever 
abatements  and  qualifications  we  may  be 
moved  to  make,  it  is  securely  - one  of  our 
public  possessions,  and  liberal  owners  and 
sensitive  and  skilful  designers  are  entitled  to 
the  public  gratitude  for  so  great  and  grave 
an  example  of  classic  architecture. 

Much  of  the  interior  work  is  of  the  same 
grave  and  simple  character  as  the  exterior, 
and  here  we  may  perhaps  expect  that,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  gravity  and  simplicity 
will  be  relieved,  without  being  disturbed,  by 
mural  decoration.  The  tympana  in  the  loggia 
of  the  entrance  seem  to  have  been  reserved 
expressly  for  such  an  enrichment.  One  may 
walk  for  long  distances  in  the  interior,  as  he 
may  inspect  the  entire  exterior,  without  once 
being  reminded  that  “we  live  in  times  un- 
known to  the  ancients.”  The  most  emphatic 
recognition  of  that  fact  is  in  the  treatment 
of  the  great  hall,  or  “concourse,”  both  in- 
side and  out.  “Modernism”  and  Gallicism 
are  unmistakably  indicated  from  the  outside 
by  the  emerging  mass  of  the  transverse  roof, 
with  the  three  heavily  mullioned  arches,  each 
decorated  with  a protruding  keystone,  and 
covered  with  its  own  low  gable.  Within,  an 
enormous  and  lofty  shed  of  iron  and  glass 
is  an  architectural  feature  for  which  no 
classic  precedent  exists,  since  no  Greek  archi- 
tect or  Roman  engineer  ever  had  occasion  to 
treat  such  a construction.  Originality,  or  at 
least  modernism,  is  here  enforced.  The  archi- 
tectural treatment  is  constructional  and 
straightforward,  with  as  much,  perhaps,  as 
the  case  admits,  of  the  gravity  and  simplicity 
of  the  abundantly  precedented  design  of  the 
exterior,  but  with  necessarily  much  less  of 
the  impressiveness  of  massiveness,  and  of 
the  monotony  which  the  massiveness  here 
entails.  But  of  the  design,  classic  or  modern, 
in  masonry  or  metal,  one  has  to  own  that 
its  dignity  everywhere  escapes  frivolity.  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sparkler,  there 
is  no  nonsense  about  it. 
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It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  archi- 
tectural competition 
lately  conducted  by  the 
Minneapolis  Park 
Board,  for  bridges  of 
artistic  design  to  be 
constructed  in  half  a 
dozen  designated  park  locations,  did  not 
prove  more  successful.  Three  prizes  were 
offered,  of  $800,  $500,  and  $200  respectively, 
and  something  over  a 'score  of  far-scattered 
architects  competed.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Lincoln  Rogers  and 
Guy  Vroman  of  New  York,  the  second  to 
Messrs.  William  Pierce  Cowles,  C.  E.,  and 
Cecil  Bayless,  architect,  of  Minneapolis.  No 
third  prize  was  awarded,  but  the  design  of 
Frederick  Bigelow  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
purchased.  The  general  average  of  the  de- 
signs is  described  as  not  as  good  as  antici- 
pated, and  while  the  estimates  that  accom- 
panied them  were  within  the  designated 
limits,  the  actual  bids  for  construction,  when 
these  were  called  for,  exceeded  the  estimates 
by  50  to  100  per  cent.  Nor  was  this  the 
sum  of  the  disappointments.  The  specifica- 
tions called  for  separate  bids  on  granite  and 
Bedford  stone,  and  the  bids  for  the  former 
proving  in  all  cases  double  those  for  the 
latter  put  the  granite  absolutely  out  of  reach 
of  the  appropriation.  And  then  a consider- 
able number  of  architects,  engineers  and 
contractors  came  forward  with  the  warning 
that  in  the  Minneapolis  climate  Bedford  stone 
of  even  the  best  quality  would  quickly  dis- 
integrate if  used  in  bridges  over  water.  Other 
experts  opposed  this  contention,  but  at  least 
a discouraging  doubt  was  cast  over  the  mat- 
ter. The  suggestion  was  made  that  con- 
crete be  used.  On  this  point  Theodore  Wirth, 
the  superintendent  of  the  parks,  came  out 
with  some  very  sensible  ideas.  “If  concrete 
bridges  are  to  be  built,”  said  he,  “then  the 
designs  should  be  of  the  simplest  possible 
character.  The  ornamentation  which  may 
be  attractive  and  artistic  in  stonework  is 
offensive,  and  a deceptive  imitation  only, 
if  moulded  in  concrete.  Concrete  bridges 
should  show  graceful  and  pleasing  lines, 
should  be  true  in  character  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  should  have  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  design  their  dominating  feature.”  Many 
concrete  bridges  have  been  built  in  the  parks 
and  private  estates  of  this  country  following 
out  Mr.  Wirth’s  ideas.  Some  specially  grace- 
ful and  simple  spans  have  been  constructed, 
and  concrete  again  shows  its  adaptability  to 
this  kind  of  structure.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  where  the  cost  makes  the  finer  stones 
prohibitive  this  material  may  make  the 
bridges  possible.  If  the  competition  had 


proved  the  general  and  practical  success 
which  was  desired,  other  park  commissions 
would  have  been  tempted  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 
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The  influence  of  aero- 
nautics on  City  Build- 
ing was  the  unique  sub- 
ject of  a paper  read  at 
the  thirty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia’s Fairmount  Park 
Art  association,  and 
now  published  in  the  current  annual  report. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  George  Oak- 
ley Totten,  Jr.,  A.  A.  I.  A.,  “That  aero- 
nautics will  give  to  the  aerial  traveler  a 
perfect  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire 
city  must  prove,”  he  claimed,  “an  enormous 
stimulus  to  all  plans  for  improvement  in 
city  building.  The  perfection  of  these  plans 
will  now  be  seen  more  fully  than  their  origi- 
nators could  have  hoped.”  “Think  what  it 
will  be,”  he  exclaimed  at  another  point  in 
the  address,  “to  see  the  famous  cities  of 
Europe  as  the  aviator  will  view  them,  look- 
ing at  them  from  the  sky  and  not  from  the 
streets;  to  pass  above  Rome  and  to  have 
below  us  the  wonderful  picture  of  its  historic 
palaces,  its  domes  and  temples,  and  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  crossed  with  its  arched 
bridges;  to  see  Taormino,  with  its  ruins 
of  columns  and  arches,  the  great  stones  of 
its  theatre  scattered  on  the  ground;  to  visit 
in  this  way  Venice  and  Florence  and  Naples; 
to  see  how  the  great  cathedral  of  Strasburg 
lifts  itself  in  solitary  majesty  above  the  rest 
of  the  city;  to  see  perfectly  the  whole  plan 
of  the  Tuileries  Gardens  and  the  Trocadero 
...  to  be  above  the  gardens  of  Charles  V. 
at  Seville,  and  above  the  Alhambra.”  Aero- 
nautics, he  felt  sure,  would  give  rise  to  a 
new  series  of  architctural  problems.  He 
noted  that  houses  for  dirigible  balloons  have 
already  been  built  in  practically  all  civilized 
countries,  and  said,  “there  is  no  reason  why 
these  hangars  should  not  be  architectural 
and  beautiful  in  treatment.  The  simple  con- 
ditions for  such  buildings  are  artistic.”  Han- 
gar, it  should  possibly  be  explained  for  those 
who  want  to  practice  designing  them,  is  our 
latest  imported  word.  It  is  the  balloon  barn, 
or  the  garage  of  the  aeroplane.  The  speaker 
named  as  Philadelphia  structures  that  had 
roofs  suitable  to  serve  as  landing  places  for 
aeroplanes  the  North  American,  Wana- 
maker  and  Land  Title  buildings.  He  added: 
“The  Bellevue- Stratford  has  a beautiful  roof 
garden  and  undoubtedly  in  the  future  will 
have  a landing  platform  for  the  use  of  aerial 
travelers.  Aeronautics,”  he  continued,  “will 
make  necessary  some  system  of  landmarks 
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and  special  charts,  distinctive  marks  by  day 
and  lights  bj'  night,  with  corresponding 
marks  on  the  aviator’s  charts.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  street  lights  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  might  vary  in  color,  and  the 
name  of  the  city  be  marked  in  some  way 
upon  a roof  or  platform.  ...  It  has  been 
suggested  that  floating  aerial  hotels  may  be 
anchored  over  our  cities  during  the  heated 
nights,  and  that  aerial  theatres  may  float  in 
the  cool  of  the  upper  currents  of  the  air.” 


It  has  been  the  writ- 
er’s privilege  to  hear 
much  discussion  among 
PRESTIGE,  architects  about  the 
necessity  of  the  strict- 
est observance  of  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  In- 
stitute to  promote  the 
prestige  of  the  profession.  Many  have  been 
the  complaints  that  its  functions  are  being 
usurped  by  various  building  trades  which 
need  to  be  shown  their  places.  The  writer 
admits  the  wisdom  of  a high  standard  of 
professional  ethics  and  joins  the  architects 
in  deploring  the  usurpation  of  their  functions 
but,  would  like,  to  ask  what  they  are  doing 
to  command  that  prestig'e  which  they  regard 
as  rightfully  theirs. 

Tempura  mutant u r.”  Never  was  this  trite 
saying  truer  than  in  its  application  to  the 
practice  of  architecture  in  these  days  so 
fruitful  of  universal  progress.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  twentieth  century  cannot  expect 
to  be  taken  seriously  if  he  persists  in  re- 
garding himself  and  his  mission  through  the 
eyes  of  a glorious  past.  There  is  a glorious 
present  and  a still  more  glorious  future  for 
him  if  he  will  but  realize  the  conditions 
of  the  times  and  accommodate  himself  there- 
to. The  ages  of  intellectual  idealism,  of 
conquest,  strife  and  war  are  gone  and  the 
present  is  an  epoch  of  universal  peace  with 
its  attendant  commercial  prosperity.  In  that 
prosperity  there  is  room  for  the  architect 
but  he  must  win  his  position  by  clean-cut 
business  methods  if  he  is  to  be  respected 
and  rewarded  as  he  would  wish.  Has  he 
yet  made  a consistent  fight  for  his  posi- 
tion? Surely  not,  else,  why  should  he  be 
so  often  doubted  and  misunderstood?  Does 
the  layman  to-day  appreciate  the  aims  of  the 
architect  and  does  the  architect,  as  a solid 
organization,  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  him- 
self intelligible.  In  the  first  place,  the  archi- 
tect does  not  possess  a solid  organization. 
True,  there  are  many  architectural  associa- 
tions; but  how  successful  are  they  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  architects  at  large  in  the 
business  community?  Has  the  architectural 
profession  in  this  country  to-day  a head- 


quarters in  the  center  of  business  activity 
where  vital  and  up-to-date  information  is  to 
be  had?  If  there  is  anything  of  which  it 
stands  in  urgent  need  it  is  certainly  such 
a headquarters  conducted  on  the  most  rigid 
business  principles  by  the  most  competent 
of  managements.  The  architects  need  a 
campaign  headquarters  or  several  of  them 
and  they  need  them  now.  There  should  be 
at  disposal  the  best  library  of  professional 
and  commercial  literature  obtainable  and  ever 
supplemented  by  the  thousand  and  one  tech- 
nical matters  which  constantly  make  their 
appearance.  Then,  having  such  an  organi- 
zation it  should  be  kept  at  work  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  profession,  by  the  most 
approved  methods  of  publicity. 

Only  then  wall  the  public  take  architecture 
seriously,  because  it  will  be  convinced  that 
the  architect  is  a live  business  man  of  to-day. 


At  last,  nearly  half  a 
century  after  his  death, 
there  is  an  earnest  and 
persistent  movement  on 
foot  in  Salem,  Mass.,  to 
erect  a worthy  memo- 
rial to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, the  city’s  most 
The  movement  seems  to 
have  been  started  by  the  Salem  Civic  League, 
which  is  a considerable  power  in  the  com- 
munity. For  nearly  a year  a committee  of 
the  organization  has  been  quietly  working 
on  the  matter,  and  a design  has  been  made 


PROPOSED 

HAWTHORNE 

MEMORIAL 

distinguished  son. 


by  Bela  L.  Pratt  and  Clipston  R.  Sturgis, 
working  in  collaboration.  The  design  is  of 
exceptional  interest.  The  architectural  part 
represents  one  of  the  old  Salem  doorways. 
One  is  supposed  to  be  looking  through  this 
into  an  old  fashioned  garden,  a portion  of 
the  wrall  of  which  forms  a background  for 
the  figure  of  a Puritan  maiden.  Beyond 
the  wall,  in  the  shadow  made  by  the  foliage 
of  the  overhanging  trees,  are  the  wraith- 


like head  and  shoulders  of  a figure  which 
might  be  called  the  Spirit  of  Romance.  It 
is  proposed  to  meet  the  considerable  cost 
of  the  memorial  by  public  subscription — 
which  will  not  be  confined  to  Salem. 


Haralson  Bleckley,  a 
well  known  architect  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  has 
set  that  city  agog  by  a 
plan  to  bridge  the  rail- 
roads, where  they  pass 
through  the  heart  of 
Atlanta,  placing  over 
them  a series  of  boulevards  and  gardens. 
The  distance  would  be  about  a quarter  of 
a mile,  and  the  width  from.  100  to  300  feet. 
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The  whole  improvement,  while  spanning  the 
railroads  and  roofing  over  “the  sewer  of 
smoke”— much  as  Park  avenue  covers  the 
New  York  Central  tracks  in  New  York — 
would  be  on  a level  with  Forsyth  street, 
Broad  and  Whitehall,  just  as  the  viaduct 
bridges  now  are.  It  would  also  be  hush 
against  the  buildings  all  the  way,  so  that 
they  would  appear  to  be  built  upon  it.  The 
plans  contemplate  the  erection,  at  the  ex- 
treme western  end,  just  beyond  Forsyth 
street,  of  a French  renaissance  structure, 
of  no  great  height,  that  should  contain  gym- 
nasiums, baths,  etc.  This  would  be  a munic- 
ipal provision.  From  Forsyth  to  Pryor 
streets  would  stretch  the  park,  with  lawns, 
flowers,  and  fountains,  and  on  either  side 
driveways  and  sidewalks.  Over  the  present 
site  of  the  Union  Station,  Pryor  street  to 
Central  avenue,  the  plan  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a magnificent  skyscraping  struc- 
ture, that  should  be  a Union  Station,  city 
hall  and  office  building  all  in  one.  Beyond 
this  great  building,  which  would  represent 
the  center  of  Atlanta,  the  park  is  to  be 
continued  to  Washington  street.  Various 
organizations  and  citizens  have  endorsed  the 
project  and  the  Atlanta  Journal  has  devoted 
many  pages  to  it.  A double  leaded  editorial, 
two  columns  wide,  refers  to  it,  in  the  cap- 
tion, as  “a  brilliant  and  feasible  plan.”  At 
least,  it  is  interesting  evidence  that  all  the 
great  civic  dreams  are  not  in  the  North. 


“The  American  City” 
gives  a brief  but  inter- 
esting account  of  the 
plan  for  remodelling  the 
Theaterplatz  at  Dres- 
den. The  rebuilding  of 
the  Augustus  Bridge 
has  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  the  bridge  into  direct  relation 
with  the  square.  By  moving  it  only  thirty 
or  forty  yards  down  stream,  bridge  traffic 
could  be  conducted  directly  upon  the  square, 
and  the  congestion  relieved  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  castle,  the  court  church  and  the 
building  of  the  Saxon  Diet.  But  opposed 
to  this  change  was  the  fear  that  with  its 
radical  alteration  of  a famous  old  city  pic- 
ture there  would  pass  out  of  the  city’s  life 
a picturesque  quality  and  a certain  fitness 
in  entering  the  Altstadt  through  the  King 
George  gateway.  So  the  new  bridge  is  to 
follow  the  line  of  the  old  one,  and  the  mod- 
ernizers are  compelled  to  be  content  with  a 
rearrangement  of  the  square  as  a problem 
by  itself.  Says  “The  American  City”:  “Two 
architectural  contests  brought  no  satisfac- 


tory results,  and  after  a large  number  of 
architects  had  volunteered  plans,  City  Build- 
ing Inspector  Erlwein  came  forward  with  one 
of  his  own,  which  was  approved  by  an  art 
commission  composed  of  architects  of  the 
highest  rank.”  When  objections  to  the  plan 
were  brought  before  the  city  councillors,  a 
public  announcement  was  issued,  signed  by 
eleven  distinguished  German  artists,  ex- 
pressing approval  of  the  Erlwein  plan  and 
recommending  its  adoption.  The  plan  in- 
volves a distribution  of  terraces,  steps  and 
clumps  of  trees  along  the  shore  line,  so  placed 
as  to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  church, 
square  and  bridge.  The  part  of  the  shore 
which  slopes  from  the  head  of  the  bridge 
toward  the  Hotel  Bellevue  is  to  be  bordered 
by  terrace-like  parapets,  and  a broad  flight 
of  steps  will  have  at  once  practical  utility, 
in  giving  access  to  the  river,  and  aesthetic 
value  in  uniting  river  and  square  in  a single 
picture.  Helbig’s  restaurant,  the  so-called 
“Italian  village,”  is  to  be  replaced  by  an- 
other building,  between  which  and  the  stair- 
way will  be  a terrace-garden.  The  new 
building  is  made  lower  than  the  present 
structure,  so  emphasizing  the  dignity  of  the 
palace,  the  court  church,  the  Zwinger,  the 
museum  and  opera  house,  which  inevitably 
are  measured  by  it.  Dr.  Robert  Bruck  of 
Dresden,  writing  in  “Der  Stadtebau,”  praises 
the  design  very  highly.  “Restraint,”  says 
he,  “shows  the  hand  of  the  master.  Enter- 
ing the  square  from  the  bridge,  one  finds  at 
each  new  step  a charming  change  of  aspect, 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  magnificent 
new  buildings  coming  fully  into  view  amidst 
its  beautiful  surroundings.”  And  the  great 
charm  and  virtue  of  the  plan,  he  says,  is 
that  for  all  its  aesthetic  merit,  it  satisfies 
the  demands  and  conditions  of  the  present 
time — of  a time  wnen  the  square  has  ceased 
to  be  a pleasure  garden  or  merely  an  open 
plaza  in  front  of  the  opera  house,  and  has 
become  a traffic  center. 


An  additional  heading  in  the  Index  of 
“Sweets”  should  read,  “Hinges,  Invisible.” 
Under  this  will  come  the  name,  Soss  Mfg. 
Co.,  pages  598-599.  Users  of  Sweets  will 
please  make  note  of  this  on  the  margin  of 
page  XXXVII.  in  the  index. 


In  publishing  the  work  of  N.  Le  Brun  and 
Sons  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Architectural 
Record  credit  was  given  that  firm  for  the 
“Extension  of  the  Fire  Dept.  Headquarters 
on  08th  St.,  New  York  City.”  Mr.  Le  Brun 
wishes  to  correct  this  as  he  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  design  of  the  extension. 
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